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ADVERTISEMENT. 


// 

Thk 'rales ill the following Volume have been 
collected witli considerable care, — many of them from 
sources little known, — ^and will, it is hoped, prove 
attractive, not only to the readers of mere stories, but 
also to those who wish to gain an insight into the 
events, maiiiiors and customs, &o., of past times by 
means of historical episodes. The Volume may like- 
wise servo as an agreeable companion to the tourist in 
Ticlgium, furnishing, as it docs, many interesting me- 
morials and traditions of those old towns so famed in 
histoiy — Antwerp, Ghent, Toumai, Namur, Ypres* 
Bruges, Liege, Ac. &c. Many of the tales are his- 
torically authentic — others oi^ of that class termed 
“legendary,” for the truth of which no one vouches, 
but which, nevertheless, every one reads with interest 
and avidity. 
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TALES AND TEADITIONS 


OP 

THE NETHERLANDS. 


I. 

f JLrtfrbttlif's Utfltlaa 

% 

One rainy evening in the? month of December, 1018, 
wlion fclie weather was so thick that you could scarcely 
see ten paces before you, and night was rapidly extin- 
guishing the last traces of a melancholy day, two nicii, ol 
suspicious appeai-ance, were scatod'in the wood of Cainbre, 
under a gigantic oak, one of the still remaining trees of 
those vast forests which once surrounded Brussels. The 
large branches of the tree, now bai-e of leaves, afforded a 
sorry protection from the rain ; but the men werci 
wrapped in thick hooded cloaks, and, to guard against 
cold and damp, as well as to keep up their spirits, tlicy 
regaled themselvc.s from time to time with a f< 3 w mouth- 
fuls of eau-e^-t-teTrom a leathern bottle which ky at their 
side. \ ^ 

One of these men had his nose disfigured bv^n old 
scar, and his chin so prominent that Lis undcr^eth 
served to support his upper lip. HJs red bcaid ilixed 
with grey, and the fierceness of hk countcnin^f gave 
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him the appcarasco of ji Liill-do". This was Kiio]is, Of 
uf these oM yifcux^ or btirnliti-hoggars 
of tlio woods, who Jiacl iievor subniillod to the laws, and 
who still coTi tinned to load a wandering and predatory 
life in spite of all the eiforts of the magistrates and Iheii* 
odiecrs. I Jo had long infested iirabaut ; and, iliougli 

a dc.sorij)tion was given of his a]»peiirance which could 
easily be recognize*!, he had liitheilo eluded the rcseai'ches 
of justic*!, living in the wildest parts of the forests, and 
seldom approaching tin! more inhabited districts. His 
cxtriioixlinary strength, audacity, and cunning, liad pro- 
cured for him some trusty conli-Mlcratcs, whi»so busirio.ss it 
was to bring him intelligence of travellers wdioiu be 
ittiglit attack, to furnish liim with provisions, and to sell 
in the noig]ib*mring towns the j)i*oducc of his ro'nbmes. 
Jfis present com])anion w.ms on<) of this class ; a little, 
j*)vijd-looking, lium[)backcMl man named Fritz, wlioso 
whole appearance, for he was lame as well as deforjned, 
was caloulatc*! to jdaeo him above suspicion in tlie eyes of 
the jiubllc. His usual abisle wjis in Jlrnssols, where he 
occiipictl a cabin in a retired corner of tho Alloc des 
Ohats, ill the street of the Six Jetons. 

“Truly,'’ said he, to Kiiops, as ho seized with his 
largo Jiaiid the Icatliern flask c»f spirits, “ tniJy I have 
great pleasun* in working wdtli you, old friend; you do 
things in light good styjc.” 

“ My hov," iMjplicd tho other, “ it is only cowanls and 
good-for-nothing people who kill men. To rob them, 
in<lc<'d. is only just, when they have and T have not ; 
ev(Ty one must live. Thus my metlu»d has always 
brought mo good luck ; 1 have never yet been taken.'' 

“ Is it true that you liave never killed any oiio ? ” said 
Fritz. 

“ Oh, there are always some accident j in life,” repli^l 
the bandit,* “ I have, unfortunately, destroyed two men ; 
hut thyt. Is a small thing in t>v(» or three hundred encoun- 
ters. Oloroover, *1 was obliged to do it. 1 hapjiened to 
fall rpon, some unyeasouable men, who were foolish 
enou^i to re.sist, and i w'as obliged to defend niyself. 
But rnt^'id youi*self easy at present, my friend; if the 
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man wlioi»twe expect is alone, as you say, I shall cer- 
tainly not maltreat him.” 

'^lle is alone,” replied liis companion; “ho quitted 
Louvain this morning, and ought to be hci*e by this time. 
No doubt it is because the roads arc so bad.” 

“ But he is on horseback.” 

So much the worse ; for you say ho is fat and licavy.” 

“And very strpng too, they say. lie is the confi- 
dential messenger of the Archduke. Will you strip him 
entirely ?” 

“That is a very foolish remark, my poor Fritz; it is 
in this way that pt*o[)le of onr ])rofcssion arc caught. 
Wliat should 1 do with his clothes, pray ? To manage a 
theft cleverly, one ought to leave the fewest ]>o.ssib1e 
traces of it. I shall only take his purse and tin* Jieck- 
lace.” 

“ They say tliat it is a most precious jewel, a necklace 
ot magnificent jiearls, which the Archduke Albert is 
about to give to the Infanta Isabella us a New-year’s 
present.” 

“TCe will have to give her something else then. But 
what think you is the value of the pearls ? and how will 
you sell them ? — for J leave this part of the business to 
you ; as for me, 1 prefer gold ; that cannot be so easily 
identified.” 

“ 1 shall make a fine sum of this necklace, you may 
depend upon it ; an ornament for the Infanta ought to 
be worth a good deal, and I have- a plan for disposing 
of it to-moiTow morning. Formerly wo used to sell such 
things to the ‘ receivers but they are dang#*ous people, 
and are .sure to clieat us. Then I have sometimes pledged 
on my own account at the money-lenders ; tlioy, too, are 
a set of scoundrels, for they are not content unless they 
receive one half; if tlioy lend a poor man ten florins, 
at tlie end of a mouth you must return thei^ twenty, or 
even thirty; if they take a pledge ^oith'* a , hundred 
florins, they will scarcely advance ybtl five-aiu\twenty, 
and it is a chance if you ever see the remaindty. But 
the Archduke, who, 1 must say, is a truly worthy prince, 
has just opened at Brussels, in 'the Hue Jlej^''oalonB. 

B 2 
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a liouse for lending money, where they honestly give you 
f A^ird of the value, and take but little interest ; and 
when you do not redeem the pledge at the end of three 
or six months, or whatever may be the time fixed ui)on, 
they dispose of it by public sale, and return you your 
due.” 

'‘\V«;ll then, take the necklace there; but pledge 
it only for three months, so. that we may make the best 
of it. I’his idea of the Archduke’s is certainly a good 
one ; — I like it much, and would never rob that man if 
1 was as rich as he is.” 

“'riiey call this bank a 3faiU de a singular 

name, is it not? There has been for some time one at 
(Ihent, aiul now they ai'e about to establish another at 
Liege.” 

The night had by thi.s time become so dark that 
Kn(jps, with his cat-like eyes, could not see a step before 
him. At last a sound reached their cars like the trotting 
and pljishing of a tired horse through the pools of water. 
The bandit, whose prudence never forsook him, covered 
his face with a crape ma.sk, which lie fastened over his 
hood, advanced as stealthily as a wolf, and placing 
himself in the road, seized the bridle of the horse as 
soon as lie came up. 

“ (iood evening, sir,” said he to the traveller. 

“(lood evening,” answered the latter in a trembling 
voiei*. 

“ That is Jean Biinck, one of the Archduke’s retainers,” 
whispered the hunchback, in a disguised voice from the 
foot of the 

^'ou are the mes.sciiger of the Ai*chduke Albert,” 
said Knops ; “ fear nothing, but just take your right 
hand from the saddhs-bow, for if you attempt to draw 
a })isU>l, or poignanl, one hair’s breadth. I will break 
your fist moment, which I should be sorry to 

be obliged^ j do.^You have a |>earl necklace in your 
posseasionf which ▼‘•im particularly in want of, and you 
have alw purse with which 1 slionld like to make 
acquaintlnce* ; I only . ask you for these two things ; 
nothing nk^V’ 
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Thoso words were uttered in so determined a tone, 
that the terrified messenger made no further resistance, 
but cast about for some other way of escape. 

** llemcmber,” said he, ‘‘that this necklace belongs to 
the Archduke, and if you rob roe of it, he will be sure to 
institute the strictest search, and will not rest until he 
has recovered it.” 

“ They may search for me as much as they like,” said 
Kno])s, “ but they will not find me,” 

“ You will make nothing of this necklace, friend,” con- 
tinued the messenger j " be satisfied with my pui-se, — it 
contains sixty good fiorins, and 1 will give it you witli nil 
my heart.” 

“ It is well done of you, there is 1001*0 in it than I 
expected ; but, for all that, I cannot give up the necklace.” 

“ Kemember,” said the cavalier, — bethinking himself of 
a stratfigem, — “ I have an escort of two armed men, who 
are following close behind me.” 

“ TJiey are very negligent in their duty then,” replied 
Kriops, “for I do not oven hear them. 13ut ctjtno. no 
subterfuge ; you see 1 do things without violence. Three 
men, however, would not trighteu me, and you would bo 
conviuced of tliis if you knew who 1 am. Give me tlui 
necklace.” 

The poor messenger drew out his purse, still keeping 
back the pearl necklace ; but he vran obliged at Inst, 
however unwillingly, to give it^ip. 

“ Now,” .said he, “ I am a lost man. If I say I have 
been robbed, no ono will believe me ; I shall bo subjctied 
to the most odious suspicions. We live iu times when 
de])redations are so frequent, that dishonest scu-vants can 
easily rob their masters, and protest that they themselves 
have been robbed.” 

“1 know you will bo accused,” said Knops, coolly; 
“ but L will tdke care you are cleared of nil blame. For 
our safety as well as your own, you^nius,. not return 
to Brussels to-day. Now that this«4|ur is loucluded, 
you shall come with us, and to-morrow moru^ag when 
I send you on your way home, ;I will tell yilu of an 
expedient which will enable you to avoid al]ps\^Mciou.” 
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Without waiting for the measenger’s answer, the bandit 
turned his horse, and conducted him across the copse- 
into the open glades. After travelling for about 
half an hour he stopfied at the entrance of a small hut, 
built of hurdles and covered with moss. During their 
slow and silent march, the Archduke’s messenger had 
more tlian once contemplated the possibility of sliding oiF 
his horse, and making his escape ; but where could he go 
in so dark a night, and in a ])ai*t of the foitist, too, of 
which he know nothing ? Besides, every time he looked 
round he perceived a human form silently following his 
horse with unequal steps : it was the lamo hunchback, 
whose singular movements seemed, in the obscurity of 
the night, to have about them something mysterious and 
unearthly. Ifo therefore gave up all hope of escape, 
and resigned himsedf quietly to the guidmice of his new 
companions. 

On arriving at the cabin, Knops made the traveller 
get down, took the horse into the hut, and s«'iid to its 
master, Take oil* the bit ; there is some hay in that 
corner, which yf)U w’ill give to your horse ; it is not right 
tlmt the ])oor beast should suffer from want any moi'c 
than ourselves. 1 will strike a light, and you shall judge 
of our palace. It i.s not quite so splendid as that of your 
prince, but in this place wu never require to give lodging 
to archdukes, though wc sometimes have occasion to en- 
tertiiin their messengers.* Do not. be alarmed : you are . 
as safe here ns if a jnirty of royal dragoon-s were watching 
over you. Y'ou only see two of us at present ; but in 
Ciise of need, a slight signal will bring us an ample rc- 
llif<»rccment.” 

The messenger had now' somewhat recovered from his,, 
alarm, and, seeing that he had fallen into the hands of 
one of the gueux of the woods, of which he had heard so 
many recent stones, ho at once detcnnhicd iqion the 
COui*so he shiAdd pumio. 

The hl^nd meanwhile had produced a candle and 
stnick df light, and Jean Briuck was now able to look 
around nuut, and to reconnoitre the robber’s den into 
wbi^ M ba^\so unexpectedly fallen. It was a miserable 
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enough apartment, but nevertheloss well secured from the 
weather. He remarked jiarticularly two enormous dogs 
who ran joyously iDuiid their master, and who had 
so carefully trained by him, that they liad not ventured 
to utter the slightest sound at his arrival. He now s<w, 
too, that the ^es of the two men were concealed by 
hoods and masks. 

“ Light the fire, marquis,” said Knops, addressing the 
lame hunchback ; “ and you, our guest, do you attend to 
your horse.” 

AVhilst the little man put a match to the opening of an 
old cart hern stove full of dried wood and ]nt-coal, which 
instantly caught fire, Jean Brinek unsaddled Ins horse, 
who, like a true philosopher, had of his own accor<l ap- 
proached a bundle of hay, as sweet to his tooth, in tho 
comer of this cabin, as if it liad been in the stables of his 
royal master. 

“ Now, niarcpiis, airango tho table,” wild the robber ; 
and with ihoK(» words he went out, leaving tlic hut in 
charge of the hmicljback aud the two dogs, until, at tlio 
end of a few niinutcs, ho returne<l, loaded with a ham, 
some broad, and an oiionnous bottle of Bnibant vrinc, 
Tbc table was a rough ])lank, which tho hunelibeck, by 
means of two piles of bricks, had raised about a lV)ot from 
the gi'ouud in front of the stove. The two bandits were 
soon seated upon some straw on the gi-ound, fiml the 
traveller, wliom they invited Jo do the sfimo, w'illingly 
yielded to the solicitations of Jiunger and thirst. In 
truth, notwithstanding his uneasiness, he saw wdth some 
pleasure tho robber .about to offei* him, with gi'oat i»olite- 
ness, one of tho three goblets which ho had just filled. 

“ Ifere is to your good health, sir,” said Kncjps j “ banish 
all care for this evening, and for to-morrow too ; trust to 
me to get you out of all trouble. I leave you to think wliat 
you like aboi^t my intentions as regards the necklace ; 
but to yourself personally, 1 wish every kiiubof prosperity : 
to your good health, then !” 

Jean Bririck, after having partaken of the ofl<Vod cheer, 
began to pluck up his courage, and, seeing t4>c good- 
humour of the bandit, he ventured to r^ury. to the 
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subject of the necklace, and to broach his intended pro-' 
posal. 

fif But why do you keep me here all night?” Kiid ho. 

" You will know that to-morrow morning,” answered 
Knops. 

“ You have taken this necklace ; I suppose, however, 
it is not the object itself you want, but its value ?” 

“ It is as you say.” 

** I’lion, you must know, the Archduke sets great store 
by this jewel, and as you scorn so frank and honest . . . 

don’t you think we cjin come to some aiTangenicnt ? 1 

otmld bring you a sum of money, and you could return 
}« 

‘‘Your pearls? Very possibly. I will not ask you 
what they cost ; it is your interest to conceal the truth : 
but to-moiTow we can consider the aiTangcmcnt which 
you pro|)oso. This evening take your supper with a quiet 
mind, and do not huny yourself. Wo have time enough 
hefon; us ; tlic nights are long at this season, and we *do 
not expect any more visitors” 

The 8U])per was in fact long ; the hunchback, who, *as 
well as his companion, took care to keep his face covered 
with the cnipe mi\sk, ate enormously without saying a 
word, wliilc the two dogs also came in for their share of 
the good things. 

About nine o’clock Knops wished his guest good night, 
and, pointing out a coriu»* of the cabin where a straw bed 
was i»re]»!ired for him, extingui.slmd the lamp. The ])oor 
moss«mger, though ovtu'come with fatigue, was so perplexed 
by a variety of .strange emotions, that he dosed away the 
iiiglit, which seoiiicd to him uitenninably long, without 
being able to compose himself to sleep. Daylight did not 
appear till nearly eight o’clock ; the weather was .still 
gloomy, and .the rain was falling as heavily as ever. 

** Break your fast, marquis,” said Xuoj^ to the luincli- 
back, “ and IJe off quickly, — ^you know whither.” 

The little man took a piece of bread, which he covered 
with a jmec of the lat ham, and, approaching the robber, 
addres4d imme words to him in a low voice. 

“ w/' answered Knops aloud ; “ you will be back 
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. the sooner. My companion,’* added he, ** turning to the 
messenger, 'wishes to borrow your horse for a short jour- 
ney, so that, instead of keeping you here till noon, you 
probably be at 1ibei*ty in an hour: what do you say to it 
My horse !” exclaimed Jean. Suppose ho docs not 
TCtum with it ?” 

“ For what do you take us said the mbber, sternly. 

' ' "I do not suspect either of you ; but suppose your 
‘companion should be arrested 1” 

• Arrested ! he arrested, never 1 neither ou foot nor on 
iiorseback ! Go, my boy, and, without hiiiTying the 
.beast, be back as soon as possible. Wo shall be waiting 
for you ; and our friend here is impatient. Bring back 
with you some tobacco, and a flask of eau-de-vie ; that 
will not detain you long, and I wisli to offer our guest 
the stirrup-cup before he leaves us. Wo will meet you 
under the Woodpecker’s Tree.” 

The hunchback tlien took his departure. 

Now,” said the bandit, “ we will breakfast tete-h-We. 
You must not leave onr abode fasting. Wo have all the 
luorniiig before ns ; and as I see you arci now more at 
your ease, I will light the fire.” 

* The messenger breakfasted, however, in great uneasi- 
ness, for his unfortunate adventure weighed heavily upon 
Kis spirits : at last, he retumed to his projiositiou of pur- 
cliasing the neeklace. 

“Wait a little,” said Knops»; “I can tell you nothing 
until the return of the marquis. Eat your breakfast, 
and 1 will then conduct you to the tree, where wo shall 
find your horse.” 

When lie judged that it was time to depart, the brigand 
bandaged the eyes of the mc.sscnger, and led him across 
the wood by a route which occupied them a good half- 
lioiir. Having arrived at the oak called the Woodpecker’s 
Tree, he unb<iurid his eyes, and Brinck soon perceived his 
hoi-se, which had safely I’etumed with thtf robber’s com- 
panion oil his back, and was standing quietly at the foot 
of the tree. The hunchback slid down to the ground, 
said one or two words in an under-tone to Xnops, and 
then gave him the bottle of eawde-vie. 
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“Now, this is what you murt do,” said the bandit, 
turning to Jean : “ The archduke can have his pearl 
MQLe^ace again, if such is ids desire. But wc do not call 
upon you, as our guest, to redeem it ; that' would be 
unjust ; and I am for equity in all things. You will find 
the jewel in the Prince’s bank ; and by paying there a 
thousand Brabant florins, which are advanced to us upon 
it, you will immediately have it returned to you. Thus 
the whole afiair is clear and straiglitforward ; there is no 
bargaining or cheating. Here is the document they liave 
given the marquis, and which will establish your right to 
the necklace. Now,” continued he, uncorking the bottle, 
“ here is to your health ! Drink a cup before starting ; 
and good success to you !” 

Whilst Jean swallowed a mouthful of the brandy, the 
robber added, “ Wc shall perhaps never meet again j but 
remember me only as Knops !” 

At this formidable name the messenger returned the 
bottle to the bandit as quickly as possible, spurred bis 
horse, and set off at full gallop, happy to have escaped 
without further mischief. 

Wlieu he related his adventure to the Archduke, orders 
wore instantly given to search tlie woods of Cambre; 
but all wt\s in vain ; no robbers could be found. The 
neckl.'cc was redeemed by paying the thousand florins, 
which, may be supposed, was done .readily enough, 
since in reality it cost forty thousand. The archduke 
cougmtulated himself oii having established a “ lombard ” 
(in other words, a pawnbroker’s shop) at Brussels ; but 
he ordered tliat henceforth uo pledges should be received, 
^oept from persons who were well known. 

It may easily bo imagined, hen^H^ver, that this law did 
not prevent stolen goods from being frequently brought 
ando'oeeived. “ Lombards ” laive been liable to the same 
abuse from that day to the present, not m^y in Flandorsf, 
but every whdlre else. 
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Great w'as the rejoicing and splendid the ceremonies in 
the venerable pile of the church of St. Alban of Namur, 
when the count of that city brought home his bride. 
This was the Count Henry who hacl so long a reign — a 
warlike and boisterous iiriucc — the same who has been 
rurnamed the Blind, on account of the sad malady with 
which lie was alHicted in his old age. He had inherited 
Namur and Luxemboui'g, and had now wedded Laurettc, 
the daughter of Thierry, Count of Flanders. She was 
coming, on this occasion, to the church of St. Alban, 
escorted by the magistrates of the city, and by the 
difh'rcnt trades, who marched in procession, with music 
playing and banners flying. 

Among the crowd which surrounded the church, a 
stranger stood conspicuous, who, report said, had just 
returned from rulcsliiic. His costume was that of a 
warrior ; he had the heavy doublet of bufialo-hidc, tho 
iron-bound boots, the helmet and its vizor, wliilc a pon- 
derous sword hung from his side, and the red cross of a 
Crusader gleamed upon his brea.«yb. His bearing seemed 
to denote both vigour and courage ; strong passions had 
stamped thch* seal upon his brow and eye ; and his 
dilated nostrils and up-drawn head, together with a sar- 
donic curl about the cornel's of his mouth, gave a some- 
thing of hardness and severity to the expression of his 
veiy handsome face. This warrior’s name was Hoger of 
Pcroiine. 

He stared carelessly in the face of every young maiden, 
but without vouchsaflng to any a settled look\ and appa- 
rently finding none worthy of fixing ^his thoughts, even 
for a moment, until a murmur of admiration attracted 
his attention to an object to which jio heart could refuse 
•its homage. ** 
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It was Sibylle Buley, surnamcd the Bose of Namur, 
the only daughter of a rich cloth-merchant. 

She was just eighteen, and her childlike features 
beamed with beauty and freshness, no less than with 
purity. She calmly advanced towards the church, re- 
ceiving with the unconscious joy of a child the homage 
which had become her habitual tribute. 

The looks and words of her fellow-citizens had never 
called a blush to her cheeks ; but when, as she placed her 
foot on the first step, her eyes met the fiery gaze of 
Boger, the maiden shuddered, she knew not w'hy, and 
suddenly drew the hood of her mantle closer around her 
face. 

** Either I pleased her, or she is a coquette ! *’ exclaimed 
Boger aloud, as she hurried into the church. 

A coquette she may bo,” ^id a soldier who stood by, 
leaning on his halbert. Our rosebud certainly docs not 
dislike hearing her own praises ; and she is spoiled enough, 
there is no doubt. Sbo has never known a creature 
whose heart did not beat the more gladly at the sight of 
her. It may be that your look embarrassed her, too ; 
but, as to pleasing her seriously, Messire, ’tis a very dif- 
ferent thing. Many and many of our best and bravest 
have ])aid their court to her, and she has not declared 
herself in favour of any one of them. But oh, Messire, 
if one glance at her has made you look so much less 
scornful, what ^vill it he when you see her dance ? She 
is a sylj)li, a fairy. Do you go to the dance before her 
father's house this evening 1 ” 

I shall certainly be there,” answered the Cru.sader, 
and, oros.siiig himself) he entered the, church. But among 
the crowds that thronged the building, he sought the 
pretty Sibylle in vain ; ^d though he watched again upon 
the steps until tho court descended, after the vows of in- 
auguiation had been taken, and the people had dis])ersed, 
he did not lee her again. She had left the church by a 
sitle-door. , 

This cimmistancc gave fresh fuel to his vanity. 

*^She has R^msirkcyi me, and she is a little coquette,” 
he sai(l tcAjiiinsclf, and then, hurrying to his lodging, he 
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drcsfacd himself in his most becoming style, curled his 
black beard and hair, exchanged his helmet for a cap 
of Asiatic velvet ; and then, in order to pass away tho^ 
time, went to take a promenade in the square of St. 
Hilary. 

Before long he fell in with the soldier, his acquaintance of 
the morning, and saluting him as an old friend, he asked 
at what hour the dance was to take place. 

“ At four o’clock,” said the serjeant with a laugh ; “ I 
see you are anxious to meet her again. Ha ! ha ! don’t 
think you will be the only admirer there, my friend.” 

But you have told me that she has no preference for 
any among her lovers 1 ” 

“I told you no such thing: who can read tlie heart of 
a woman t I told you she has shown no preference ; but 
as for feeling any, — well, you shall judge for youi-self : 
your eyes may prove more piercing than ours.” Hoger 
drew up his lofty head with renewed pride. “We shall 
see, we shall see ! ” he murmured, and then added aloud : 

“ Come, it is time ; shall we go ? ” 

“Oh, there is plenty of time,” replied the serjeant: 

“ but lot UR go, if you are impatient : wo can wait in the 
hostelry of St. John.” 

The dances were hardly begun ere Roger rose from his 
place, and advanced with steps in which his itnpationcc 
was struggling with the dignity which *he tliought fit to 
assume. * 

Sibylle liad just arrived, simply and elegantly attired, , 
and lovely as a rose, and had taken her stand with 
other young girls upon a platform which looked down upon 
the dancing-groimd. At sight of her a young man of 
five or six and twenty, active in figure, and bright and 
intelligent in countenance, disengaged himself from the 
crowd, hurried towards her, and invited her to dance. 

The face of the youth was eager and aniiyated ; that 
of the maiden was instantly covered with blushes ; while 
her sudden change of expression, her timid glance, her 
constrained smile, and the ceremonious manner with 
which she placed her fingers in Hubert’s grasps were but 
too plainly noticed by the Cnisader.. - ^ 
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“There,” ho whispered to the aorjeanfc, “stands he 
whom she looks upon as her future husband.” " 

“ I had guessed as much too, but I dared not saj it,” 
answered his companion. 

The dancers began ; and, on perceiving the Crusader, 
Sibylle cotdd not resist a strange fascination of dread and 
horror which attracted her attention towai'ds this stranger. 
At eveiy turn of the dance she found her eyes dxed upon 
him, with a vague presentiment, for which she could not 
account i while at every glance of the maiden, the heart 
of the Crusader swelled more and more with pride. 

This dance over, he, in his turn, requested the honour 
of her hand for the next. Sibylle trembled, and her 
cheek reddened ; but not daring to refuse a stranger, sbe 
advanced with him to the dancing-ground. Before long, 
the Crusader recovered from his unusual embarrassment, 
and boldly declared that he wished to become a suitor 
tor her hand. Bewildered and taken by surprise, the 
maiden could only murmur a few unmeaning words, and 
as soon ixs escape was possible, she hurried away to her 
father's house. 

« Never mind, you shall yet be my wife ! ’’ muttered 
the stranger ; and, answering the sullen glance which 
Hubcj t iiung towards him, with an insolent stare, he 
turned to the serjeant. 

“ She must be my wife,” he whispered : “ I renounce 
niy profession for evor.’^ 

The man of Namur looked puzzled. 

“You travel fast, my friend!” he said, “and if she 
])rcfers the young man you have remarked, you will not 
find it cosy to detach her from him. If our girls are 
coquettes^ they are not unfaithful Moreover, Hubert is 
the best match in the town, and as brave and honest 
as ho is liondsomo. You will sec him at the tournament 
to-moiTow that is, if you mean to go.”' 

' “ 'I shall go, and I shall fight, too ; that is, if they will 
allow me.” 

And so saying, he entered the hostelry. 
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T}iO next morning, on the river's bank sat an old serf, 
busily sharpening on a sandstone the blade of a sword. 
At the same time he was singing some verses in liomiur 
of his master, the refrain of which was to the cifect that 
the fame of Boger of Peroime was known thi'oughout the 
world, and that both in real combats and in warlike 
sports he had always carried oif the prize. 

Always, and in every combat ! that’s a fine stoiy, 
indeed ! ” cried a Fleming, one of the young countess’s 
suite, who just then came up from behind, and laid his 
hand on the old man’s shoulder ; and who, 1 pray you, 
may this brave and happy nioi*tal be ? ” 

“ Roger of Peroime, a Crusader.” 

Does he join the sword-dance, then, that yon are 
thus preparing liis weapon ? ” 

“ Ho will.” 

“ He? wiJl ! a sti-anger, whom nobody knows ! ” cried 
the Fleming. 

“ Have you not, then, as much courtesy here as they 
have at Alost? When your citizens have had their 
dan(?c as usual, doubtless they will permit strangers to 
enter the lists. Wo will show them that other people 
know how to play at tho sword-dance besides the good 
people of Namur.” 

“ Indeed ! I shall be glad to see that. The Lady 
Laurette, our dear countess, Heaven bl(?ss her ! means 
Lerselt to be judge of these dauices. They siy, too, that 
at her petition, my lord the count himself intemls to 
reward the victor. But what are you doing ? ** he added, 
abniptly, seizing the arm of the seH ? You an? taking 
off the edge of tho blade and sharpening tlic point. How 
is this ? ” 

You are wrong, comrade ; or, at least, if I have been 
doing so, I must have done it through care]e.ssness,” 
answered the serf, who sceined confused, however, as if 
he had been accused of a crime. **The fault, if it be 
one, is easily repaired.” 

And again he rubbed the point of the sword upon tho 
stone, but in a manner more likely to complete than 
to destroy his work. The Fleming was again about 
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augrily to remonstrate, when Boger of Peronne himself 
appeared upon the threshold of his door, and called out to 
^his%erf, who immediately hastened to carry sword and 
atone into his master’s house. 

“ That man has seen nothing, Messire,” said the old 
man, as he laid the stone down on the straw-covered 
floor of his master’s vaulted chamber. After whetting 
the sword still more a few minute^ he added : — 

"There’s a point which would pierce an iron cuirass,, 
if the boy is bold enough to measure himself against you. 
Hy Lord, you may go and bid the death-bell toll for him.” 

" Truce to thy chattering tongue, knave ; it runs too 
fltst for thy wit,” said Roger, angrily. “ It is well,” he 
murmured, as he examined the sword ; " he will die, and 
then no obstacle remains between her and mo. Pho ! I 
have been hero two days, and I know more fil ready than 
all these wiseaci*es of Namur. It was only yesterday 
evening, at the count’s soiree^ that Hubert entreated his 
powerful intercession with Sibylle’s father for his marriage. 
The father consents, and their marriage is actually in 
preparation ; but we shall see when it will take place,” 
he added, after a pause. 

In a moment after ho raised his head, and with a cold 
sardonic smile said : — 

“ This point can only wound ; and I must be sure of 
death. Open my wallet, Jerome, and bring hither the 
little ebony box which it\;ontaiua” 

The slave did os he was bid, and Boger, taking from 
it a small bit of paste upon a silver spatula, spread it 
upon the point of his sword, which became instantly 
block. 

The se^n youths who were to join in the sword 
dances wci^a1i;eady at their |)osts ; they were dressed in 
white ; their isaps, their doublets, even tlfbir shoes, were 
of white cloth ; only their sashes were of a bright crim- 
son, and they wore eP crimson ribbon above the elbow and 
below the knee ; knots of crimson ribbon ornamented 
their shoes, the hilts oi their swords, and the right side of 
their ca^s. 
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As soon as the signal was given, the young men rushed 
upon each other, Hubert at their head, the bravest and 
most active ; and for an hour and more the public wer^ 
entertained with their mock combats and trids of skill. 
At last came the struggle for the prize. Six: long 
cords were stretched upon the ground, at the distances of 
four feet from each other. Each of the six who had 
been first in the dance had one of these cords assigned 
him, which he was not to leave, but along which he 
might rush to and fro in pursuit of his adversary. Mean- 
while the latter had to dance in time to certfiin imisic, 
always keeping his foot on one of the six cords, and, 
if he was touched by the sword of his companions, or if 
he lost the time in the dance, ho forfeited all cliance of 
the prize. He was allowed, however, to use .his own 
sword, if lie could, to jiariy the blows aimed at him by 
bis adversary. It was a ditHcult game. One after 
another, all the combatants fiiiled, and Hubert stood 
alone, and victor. 

While ho was kneeling before Lauretto of Alsatia,. 
who threw the golden chain around his neck, and while 
he directed his eyes towards his blushing Sibylle, Roger- 
wiis seen to advance towards tbe herald, who immediately, 
by a sound of his trumpet, commauded silence, and cried,i. 
with a loud voice : — 

“ In honour of the good town of ISTaraur, under per- 
mission of my lord the count, a stranger demands to enter 
on the joust of cords, alone, with the victor.” 

Before the acclamations of the people had died away, 
Hubert was again in the lists. Roger, much against his 
will, was stripped of his leather jerkin and his gauntlets^ 
and the white cloth and crimson sash were donned in- 
stead, and, at a signal from the countess^ the^^Btruggle 
began ; but, suddenly, one of the young county’s suite 
was seen to push through the crowd until l^e had pene- 
trated close to the platform where she sat, and had 
succeeded in passing a piece of paper into her hand : it 
was the Fleming with wliom we have already made 
acquaintance. In another moment the fluttering of the 
countess’s handl:ci*chicf, and the Jicrald’s wand thfown 

c 
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into the lists, suspended the combat. There was a d^?id 
silence. * 

•“What are your commands, lady?** said tlie count to 
his bride. 

“ Witli my noble lord’s consent,” replied the princess, 
“ let the champions exchange wea]:)ons.*’ 

This command fell like a thunderbolt upon tlie Crusa- 
der. All his courage seemed pai'alyzcd, and ho stood 
pale and motionless, a cold sweat breaking out upon his 
brow, like a man who has heard his death-warrant 
pronounced. Kecovering lus composure, however, by a 
violent effort, as he felt that all eyes were turned upon 
him, lie exclaimed, — 

“ Who doubts my honour ? Is my sword too heavy ? 
I am willing to take that of any of the comliatants who 
have bc(iu vanquished. In my service it shall wipe out 
the stain of a lost combat ;*’ and he flung his sword at 
his feet. 

But Hubert took it up, and gi’accfully presented his 
own good blade in exchange. 

Again the Crusader became pale as dcatli, and drew 
back shuddering from his adversaiy. 

There was a dead pause until the count's voice was 
again hcai'd sternly demanding, — 

“ What is all this ? Is your sword ouchanttid, man, 
that you dare not fight without it or touch another ? Lot 
the weapon bo brought to me.” 

Iliihei't moved to obey, but Bo^r flung himself upon 
him to hold liim hack, and said, in a choking voice, and 
with a look of agony which Hubert never forgot : — 

“ Pardon me ; I thought some insult was intended to 
my honour. I accept the combat.” 

The joust began again ; it lasted during a long quarter 
of an hour, and at length the younger combatant, worn 
out witli fatigue, stumbled and fell, pirryiiig a blow which 
was aimed at him ; but in flilling, he slightly pricked his 
adversary on the hip. A loud ciy of rage and agony 
rang through the lists, and the Cnisader dropped his 
sword, tottered a moment, and with another cry fell 
heaviV on tho grounds 
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He was quickly raised ; but he was no longer alive : 
and his blackened slcin and distorted lineaments caused 
the spectators to declare that the devil, with whom ho 
must have made a contract, had strajigled him. The body 
and the sword were both burned ; and it was not until 
some hours later, when Jerome was found waiting with- 
out the city walls, with two horses, that the story of the 
poisoned sword, the plan for carrying off the Kosc of 
Hamur, and the whole fiendish plot, was brought to light. 

According to the summary justice of those old days, 
the unhappy sei^f was hanged on the spot. 

But who can describe the happiness of Hubei*t, as 
he sat at the feet of his gloved Sybille, each reiulered 
'doubly dear to the other hf tho peiils from which they had 
so naiTowly esca])cd. It was not long ere Namur was 
gladdened by a gayer wedding than it had ever seen 
before ; and in many a bold youth and lovely girl may 
still be traced the lineage of the biavo victor in the jousts 
and of the Kosc of Namur. 





litslDsnctn’s 

CHAPTEB I. 

On the eve of Pentecost, in the year 1507, the night 
'was more gloomy than usual in AnWerp ; the darkness 
seemed as ii' it could be touched with the finger ; like 
a thick impenetrable cloud it lay extended over the 
whole city. No sound was heard through the deej) 
obscurity, save the dropping of water from the eaves of 
the houses, the pattering of the small thick rain against 
the window-panes, and, at intciwals, the distant atid 
monotonous peal of a church bell. Although it was not 
yet nine o’clock, and but few of the citizens biul retired 
to rest, the most profound silence reigned in the streets. 

Whoever had chanced at that hour to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Archers’ Place, and could liave penetrated 
wdth his eye the thick darkness, might have jierceived a 
man who, with his back leaning against a poplar, and his 
arms crossed upon his breast, stood absorbed in deep con- 
templation. From time to time unintelligible words broke 
from his lips, accompanied by energetic gestiu'es then 
he would utter a holloa sigh, like the deep breathing of 
one who is relieved of a heavy load. A peculiar smile, 
too, liovci'cd round lus mouth ; not tliat open smile 
'which indicates joy and happiness, but one of that con- 
tracted expression which reveals internal anguish, and 
which, in man, often takes the place of tears which are 
wanting to his des}Kiir. 

O truly wretched, a thousand times wretched, was this 
mail ! Littlp had he to dread the torments of hell ; for 
twenty ycara already had he carried a hell in his bosom ! 

WhtMi at hisbirtk he uttered tho earliest cry of greeting 
to the dawning life, his mother imprinted not on fore- 
head tho sweet kiss of welcopao ; luty* she cast tho infant 
froni jvsr : neither did his father experience any joy ; on 
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the contraiy, with tears in his oyea, he begged from 
Hejiveii the death of this his firstborn, of his only sou : 
lie w-ept over him, as if he had been the fruit of sc)jne 
horrible crime. 

And as the unhappy child, nourished rathoi' with his 
mother’s tears than with her milk, grew up, and came to 
mix Avith other children, he was jeered at, cursed, and 
scouted, as if an iiifenial mark had been imprinted on liis 
forehead ; and yet that child was so gentle, so ])atieiit ; 
not one sign of anger or displeasuiu against his perse* 
cutors cscaiied him : liis father alone knew Avliat bitter* 
iioss was gathering in the heart of his son. 

The child had now liecorne a man, and, in spite of liis 
sufferings, his fmme was robust and well dcveloiicd. He 
longed for social pleasure, for human sympathy, for kind- 
ness and esteem ; but the hatred and contempt to which 
he w'jis doomed quitted liim not. lie needed but to show 
bimaelf, and curses, outrages, and insults woi'e hi^uped 
upon him ; and if he shrunk not away like a slave wlioso 
abject looks sued for compassion, be was iinnu?diately 
driven away with blows, like a very dog. For him there 
was no justice upon earth ; it was only left tor hiiii to 
pray ; to God alone could he look for consolation and 


support. 

►Such Ava.s the life of that man who was leaning against 
•the jioplar — his soul a proy to cruel anguish and despair ; 
and yot his heart was full of fueling and affection ; his 
intellect was noble and vigorous ; his features wove com- 
nianding ; his demeanour proud and manly ; his voice 
sweet and grave — and so it sounded a.t this moment, as 
he lifted his hands towaixls heaveii and exclaimed, — 

“ U God ! ray God ! if Thy holy will has created ino 
for suffering, give me then strength to bear my bnriJiou ! 
My brain is on fire 1 my head is distracted ! 0 God, 
save me from dtsi>air ! Boot in my lieart b(ili<.‘f that 
Thou art good — ^That thou art just — for fearful, doubts 
begin to penetrate my soul !” • 

Slowly his voice decreased, and his words molted away 


into a dull, unintelligible mutter ; Jbhen, starting suddenly 
up, he hastened along with rapid. strides until hy(!urued 
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up a liciglibouring street. Here bis pace became slower^ 
and at times be stood quite still, like one Avbo, in order 
hotter to reflect, arrests tbe movements of the body. 
All at once a dry, rattling sound, like tbe cry of a nigbt- 
bird, escaped from bis breast. 

Ab ! thirst is burning up my bosom,” bo gasped ; 
‘‘ I must drink !” 

With these words be pursued bis way stealthily along 
the houses, pausing and listening at each one where be 
saw a light ; but in all be beard the voices of men, and 
that was enough to make him avoid them. At last, 
having reached St. John’s Street, be remained for some 
time beibre a tavern, and listened attentively at every 
window. An expression of pleasure then flitted over bis 
features, and be murmured to himself, — 

“ There is no one here, — I can drink.” 

He raised tbe latch of tbe door, and entered. He bad 
fancied, because there was no noise, that the tavern was 
empty : what then was his surprise when be found it filled 
with men, who, with cans by their side, were seated round a 
table, and looking with earnest eyes at an individual who 
was pbiy ing some sleight-of-hand tricks. While he was lis- 
tening at the window, the juggler had, in fact, been making 
prepai'atioiis for a fresh trick, and the eyes and attention 
of the bystanders being riveted on his movements, the 
utmost stillness in coniequence prevailed. 

The stranger drew badk on seeing so numerous a com- 
pany, and would have quitted tho house, but every head 
was immediately turned towards him, and he feared the 
probable consequences of such suspicious behaviour ; ad- 
vancing therefore to the fire-place, he ordei'ed a jug of 
beer. Tlie hostess eyed her new guest with distrustful 
looks, and would willingly have peered under hishatin order 
to sec his face ; but tho stiunger, perceiving tliis, bent his 
head still lower, and thus avoided her sciUtinizing eyes. 

Wliile the hostess ran to the cellar for the beer, the 
eyes of all the company were turned upon the new 
comer, and they began to whisper to each other. 
One individual in particular seemed resolved on annoy- 
ance, Vxd firom his genres not unlikely even to re- 
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sort to violence against the stranger. The latter had 
turned his back to the table, and was waiting for the 
beer, while every limb trembled under his broEul cl^pk 
with fear and anxiety. The hostess soon reappeared, and 
ofiei-ed the stranger the brimming measure. He took one 
eager draught which half emptied it, put it down on the 
table, and placed a two-stiver piece in the hostess’ hand. 
Before she could give him back the change, one of the' 
guests rushed from the other side of the room, and threw 
the beer that remained in the measure into the face of 
the trembling stranger. 

"Accursed !” cried he, "how? you dare to come and 
drink in our society ? What should prevent me fi*om 
breaking every bone in your body? Esteem yourself 
lucky, fellow, that 1 do not soil my hands with your 
miserable blood ! ” 

This unfortunate youth was in fact the only son of the 
public executioner of Antwerp ; his name was Gerhard, 
and he numbered little more than twenty years. We can 
now understand why he shunned the presence of other 
men, for the reception he now met with was always the 
fate of an executioner who would venture among his 
fellow-citizens. 

Gerhard bent his head and looked at the beer which 
was trickling down his clothes ; but he renuxined silent, 
uttering not a syllable in reply to the abuse of his 
adversary ; the latter, on the contrary, grew all the more 
insulting, and could find no end to liis invect^es, at length 
assailing even the hostess with harsh language. 

“Look you, dame, to-monow all our company wiU 
quit your house, and repair to the St. Sebastian. We 
will spend no more money here ; to-morrow you would 
no doubt put this murderer’s can before one of us ! ” 

“ There, look, — there lies the can ! ” cried the hostess, 
alarmed at th^ thought of losing her cystomers ; andv 
she threw the vessel on tbo ground, so that it broke into 
a thousand pieces. " Can 1 help it, if this miscreant comes 
into the house of an honest person ? Wilt tliou take 
thyself out of my house, scounclrel, man-torturer ! art 
thou not yet going, devil’s-slip ? ”/ 
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Until now the youth had been silent under all these 
invectives ; at last he proudly raised his head, and calmly 
amwered : 

Woman, 1 am going. Although the son of the 
executioner, I have more compassion for my fellow- 
men than you. Because the laws and the claims of justice 
require it, my father punishes the guilty ; but you inflict 
injury upon me when you are not obliged to do so, and 
without my ever having done you wrong. Eeflect that you 
are sinning against God, in thus treating me like a 
dog 1” 

V The tones of the young man’s voice were so gentle 
and his words so touching, that the hostess was siu'prised. 
She could not understand how a man should remain thus 
calm after being so rudely treated. A tear started in- 
voluntarily to her eyes ; she took the two-stiver piece, and 
throwing it to Gerhard, said : 

** Thei'e, 1 do not want your money, — ^iake it and go in 
peace.” 

The fellow who had thrown the beer in Gerhard’s face 
seized the piece of money, which had fallen to the ground, 
glanced at it, and dashed it with a gesture of horror upon 
a table : 

See !” he exclaimed, there is blood — Shuman blood, 
on the coii^ ! ” 

All the others pressed round the table, but fell back 
again in affright, as if th^y beheld the body in whose veins 
that imaginary blood hod flowed. A universal cry was 
raised against the uuliappy youth. 

He knew only too well how f^se the assertion was, for 
he had received the coin that very evening in church 
from the chair-keeper. This act of injustice excited him 
so deeply, that he lost all his equanimity, and became pale 
with anger. He pressed his hat deeper over his brows, 
Sprang with i3ne bound to the table wlfbre the piece of 
money was still lying, and exclaimed : 

• “ Fools ! why thus rave about blood 1 Do you not 
see that the piece is red like the copper coin you carry 
about you f You call me son of an executioner ; it is by 
Qod*§^/ill that I am 'qo^ but 1 rejoice in my hearti^jP^d 
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feel proud that neither in name, or in word, or in deed, do 
1 resemble such vile caitiffs as you 1 ” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, than^a 
torrent of blow^ rained u})oa him. He defended himself 
lustily, but the number of his assailants was overpower- 
ing. Curses and imprecations filled the air, cans and 
gl^scs strewed the ground in a thousand fragments, and 
the hostess screamed loudly for help. After stoutly re- 
sisting for a few moments longer, Gerhard suddenly found 
himself precipitated into the middle of the street, stunned 
with the blows which twenty fists had infiicted upon 
him. He arranged his cloak, however, placed his hat 
straight, and proceeding quietly on liis way, the remem- 
brance of this brawl was soon banished from his mind. 

At the time this scuifie took place there was sitting in 
Antwerp a maiden, who with beating heart awaited with 
anxiety the arrival of the headman’s son, as if n secret 
sense had forewarned her that some misfortune was hap- 
pening to him. 

•She alone was to that unhappy youth an angel of con- 
solation, and she loved liim so much the more as she 
knew how all others despised and execrated him. Her 
love had been given in spite of the opposition of her 
mother, the reproaches of her neighbours, and the railleries 
of the other maidens. Nay, when they referred insultingly 
to the bloody office of Gerliard’s father, and for greater 
provocation called her the executioner’s wife, then she 
rejoiced in her inmost soul, for she felt and believed more 
fully the generosity and purity of her love, and that she 
was entextaining an affection agreeable to God. And was 
not the good maiden riglit ? Wealth and posseasions she 
had none wherewith to assist her neighbour according to 
the commandment of the Lord ; therefore did she bestow 
the more precious treasure of her soul, a pure and inno- 
cent love, on thb most unfortunate of her fellow-citizens. 

Lina inhabited a small apartment on the Ylicr bridge, 
with her mother and brother. Fraifz, the latter, was an 
honest young fellow, who worked five days a week in the 
sweat of his brow ; and a more clever or industrious car- 
penter was not to be found in the. town ; the con^uence 
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wag that, regularly eveiy Saturday evening, he put a neat 
little sum of money into his mother’s lap, on account of 
i^ich she loved him greatly. 

While Gerhard was hastening to their abode, Lina and 
her mother sat before the hearth busily occupied in work- 
ing lace. As their scanty means did not allow them to 
have more than one light, they were obliged to work 
facing each other. At the other side of the room stood 
the bench where Franz was working. The clean and 
freshly-washed floor was strewed with white sand, a cross 
and a few holy pictures were hung upon the walls, and 
one could sec, from the general character of the little 
apartment, that those who lived there, with all their 
industry earned little more than their daily bread. 

Gerhard usually came at about eight o'clock in the 
evening, and he had never gone beyond this hour without 
letting Lina know beforehand. It was now ten, and still 
he came not : the poor nuiiden knew not what to think ; 
and she was so wrapped up in her anxious thought;^ that 
she did not hear her mother speaking to her. 

" Why, child, what is amis^ then at length asked 
the old dame. “ If he comes not to-day, he will come to- 
morrow : there are always days enough in the year.” 

“ Aye, mother, that’s well said ; but I am always in 
dread lest something should befall him ; ho never comes 
so late— and folks am so ill-disposed !” 

" Very true, child j Ifut then he is the headi^man’s son, 
and such were always held in abhorrence. Didn’t the 
citizens beat the executioner Hormen to death, and drown 
^ans near the Krooiienberg 
' And what had they both done, mother ?” 

“ That I don’t know ; — nothing, I fancy. But it all 
comes of the executioner * tuirmtig off' so many innocent 
creatures.” ” 

Must they not do, then, what the Judge ordaiUi^ — 
why not drown him rather than them 

Ah 1 Lina, that was always their lot : the proverb 
says, * III a full litter of puppies^ the smallest always gets 
least victuals and moi^t bites.’ ” 

That is ail odious 'proverb, mother.” 
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Wfam the two women had tdked away thus for some 
time, the old dame at length grew tired of sitting up, and 
said : 

“ Como, lin^ let us go to bed ; it is time.” 

This proposal did not much please the maiden, for she 
had not yet given up dl hopes of Gerhard’s visit, though 
^e hardly knew what to urge in order to keep her 
mother up longer. At last she said, ‘‘Let us work a 
little while yet, mother ; only three more flowers, and my 
piece of lace is finiiflied.” 

Make haste about it, then, child, for my eyes will not 
keep open.” 

1 am not going tp bed yet,” cried Franz from his 
corner ; “I must finish off this sewing-frame, for the hostess 
of the * Little Horse’ is coming for it to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, young man,” said the old dame, with a smile in 
which a half-reproach was perceptible, "thou hast cer- 
tainly drunk more at the ‘ lattle Horse’ than thy pocket 
could afford ; but work on, so that the score may bo paid. 
1 am going to rest ; good night ! and do not forget your 
" prayers.” 

Not long after she had quitted the room, Gerhard 
knocked at the house-door, and was admitted by Franz. 

He looked pale and troubled ; but this did not surprise 
Lina, for rarely did she see her lover free from distressing 
thoughts. With a slow pace he advanced to the maiden, 
took her hand silently, and in stlence pressed it to his 
breast : this was his usual greeting ; — ^words were want- 
ing, but his eyes expressed the deepest gratitude and the 
most ardent affection. 

" Gerhard !” cried Lina, " what is amiss ? Your hand is 
cold as ice, and — oh, heavens I — ^you have blood upon your 
neck !” 

" It is nothing, Lina ; I. stumbled in the dark : happy 
were I if my bo^ only suffered ! ” • 

These last words were accompanied by a sigh so deep 
and heavy, that Lina’s soul was filled with anxiety. The 
stern and penetrating look of Gerhard’s eyes made her 
apprehend some terrible news. With loving solicitude, 
she wiped away the traces of blood. 6:om his fiice, -srizing 
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his hand, and warmly pressing it, as if to inspire him with 
courage and consolation, and make him feel in that pres- 
sure all the fervour of her love. Gerhard contemplated 
the young girl with a fixed and immoveable eye, until no 
longer able to bear that look, she fell back into her chair 
and cried : 

" Oh, Gerhard, do not look at me thus ; you kill me 
with those eyes 

The youth let his head droop down, and looked upon 
the ground ; but he quickly mised his eyes again, and 
said, with an expression of terrible anguish : 

Listen to me, Lina ; I have not much to say ] perhaps 
you hear mo for the last time. — As children wo played 
together ; something which we could not account for, but 
which has now grown into an irresistible passion, attracted 
us to each other. You — angel that you are — did not 
then know what a thing it is to be an executioner’s son ; 
nor did you yet know that he who hangs, breaks upon 
the wheel, or marks with the branding>irons, is laden 
with more ignominy than those who are hanged, broken, 
or branded by him. Later on, you understood this 
better ; but your pure soul was loath to concur in the in- 
justice of mankind, and the more terrible my misfortune 
appeared before your eyes, the more earnestly did your 
love increase, — ^for you knew that I needed love to save 
me from utter despair. Yes, but for this 1 should liave 
been lost ; for I believed in nothing save in the justice of 
God, which promised a better life, and in the ini perish- 
ableness of your affection. Men pci'secuto me like one 
accursed ; their hatred for me has even now caused this 
blood upon my neck. But all this were as nothing, my 
beloved ; no complaint should escape my lips, even if my 
limbs were crushed between two stones ; but the torture, 

the suffering, lie here and he pointed with his 

finger to his^o forehead, while lie cont2hued : “ To know 
that one, of the most irreproachable life, and with a heart 
the most loving and gentle, must needs be scouted, derided, 
and hated by all the world, — 0, Angel of Ghiodness, is 
not this more than man can l^ar ; must not this desolating 
^.^nvi<j(ion crush the Very heart 9” 
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‘‘Long have I known this,*’ sighed* Lina, who had 
listened with moistened eyes ; ** does my heart not feel 
all that troubles yours ; were your eyes ever clouded with^ 
out mine filling with tears 

“Hitherto wo flattered ourselves with the hope,” 
continued Gerhard^ “ that some unexpected event might 
deliver me from the hateful office, and tliat we might 
dwell quietly and unknown in some town &r away ; but, 
alas ! Lina, this was only a vain dream. The ^eadful 
hour is drawing on — ^to-morrow, aye, to-morrow, you will 
sec your Gerhard standing on the scafibld, and armed with 
the sword of justice : therefore is this hand, which must 
deal the death-stroke, as cold as ice— there, feel !” ^nd 
with these words he stretched forth to his beloved his 
hand, cold and livid. 

“ My father is lying ill in bed,” he ^ntinued, “ and the 
judge hiis ordered me to execute Hermann the fisherman 
to-morrow.” 

As if Gerhard’s former energy of soul had suddenly 
passed over to Lina, her tears ceased to flow, and casting 
upon him a glance still more determined than his own, 
she demanded : 

“ Well, and what dost thou meant” 

“I mean that you shouldst forget me, and abandon 
me to the sorrow and contempt which everywhere 
attqnd me. Oh, Lina, grant mo this consolation !” 

“Is then my love no longer <)f any worth to you, 
Gerhard ; is it also a trouble to your heart t” 

“ No, my beloved ! it is, on the contrary, the only good 
which God has left me ; but something else impels )nc to 
ask of you an eternal farewell. For my sake you have 
submitted your tender life to the outrages and insults 
of others; you have surrounded the executioner's son 
with the mantle of your love, in order to render him 
impervious to th6 shafts of hatred ; you have made a 
sacriflee of yourself in order to endow me with a senti- 
ment which otherwise I had never *known. But to- 
morrow, reflect upon it well, Lina, I cease to be what 
I was before; from to-morrow 1 myself am the exe- 
' cutioncr. And do you think 1 expecl> so much self-saoridco 
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at your hands ; — ^that I can suffer men to taunt you with 
having an executioner for your lover? Do you think 
gie base enough to touch you, who are purity and 
innocence itself, with these Lands, — ^hands which will be 
steeped in human blood, perhaps in the blood of inno- 
cence ? Tell mo at least, Lina, that you know me too 
well ever to imagine I could require this ” 

A strange alteration had come over the features of the 
young girl, an expression of joy spread over her counte- 
nance, her eyes shone more brightly, and a sweet smile 
hover^ round her lipa She calmly replied — 

“ Ah, well ! my Mend, 1 understand perfectly what 
you would say ; 1 know well your noblo character ; but 
do you imagine that I do not bear the same love as you, 
or that my heart is less noble and devoted than yours? 
1 will show you the contrary.*’ 

So saying, she twined her arms round Gerhard’s 
neck, and kissed away the wrinkles from his brow. 

Gerhard,” she cried, *‘what does that kiss say?” 
*‘That an angel must at that moment have pressed 
upon your forehead a crown of blessedness.” 

"You understand me now,” continued Lina, "that I 
am yours, to-morrow as to-day, to-morrow and for ever ! 
1 will ding to you, be you executioner or not. licre or 
upon tlJI scafibld. Gerhard, I know what my duty is; in 
spite of all the outrages of mankind, I shall be your wife, 
and 1 will pour into yoiSic wounds the balm of consolation 
and love.” 

*■ No, Lina ! — ^never I * I should deserve eternal exe- 
cration were I to accept such a sacrifice. Draw you 
down with me into the abyss of shame ? Oh no ! — never ! ” 
" I will not abandon you, Gerhard ! I will cling to you, 
and you shall not be strong enough to tear yourself away 
from me. Do you think 1 would let you die ? Did you 
but know how proud, how lion-hearted 1 feel at this 
moment ! With greater confidence shall I approach the 
holy altar, since I ai!u sure that God is well pleased with 
me !” * 

To describe what Gkrhard felt at these words would 
be impossible; he casi.a long look of wonder upon her 
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who thus generously yielded herself up for his sake. After 
a lengthened pause, a more radiant expression flitted over 
his featui'es, a heavy sigh burst from his bres^t, he raise^ 
his eyes to heaven, and cried — 

“ Oh God, my God ! — pardon me ! I dared to j^miplain 
in Tliy presence^ and thou hast bestowed upon zneDne of 
Thy angels !** 

Lina’s bosom beat higher at this thank-oflering ; a 
modest blush coloured her cheek, and her eyes beamed 
more brightly. 

During donversation Franz had been calmly work- 
ing away at his bench, without troubling himself about 
the two ; but now his frame was finished, and he was 
longing to get to bed. Gei’hard remarked thisf, and took 
up his hat. While patting on his cloak, he said mourn- 
fully to Franz — 

** To-morrow I am to cut off Hermann the fisherman’s 
head.” 

well on your guard, then, for if you strike not 
straight, evil may come of it, as with Hansken ; but 1 
shall be there to aid you.” 

Gerhard cast yet one look of deep distress upon Lina, 
dashed a tear from his eye, and turned towards the door : 
there she embraced him on parting, while she said^ — 

“ To-morrow 1 shall be at the scaffold : looll^at me 
well!” 

And with moistened eyes and oppressed heart she 
listened to the steps of her beloved as they gradually died 
away in the street. 


GHAFTEB 11. 

When Franz had so unexpectedly interrupted the con- 
versation of the two lovers, Gcrht^ did noft repeat his 
“ eternal ” farewell : he wished to spture Lina that sorrow. 
Nevertheless, in the eyes of the younj executioner that 
parting was iiTcvocable, for he had taken a firm and 
unalterable resolution never to a]low that pure and 
generous maiden to share his ignominious fate. 
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With rapid though trembling steps he hurried through 
the streets leading to his own aboIHe, and, before he was 
aware of it, he found himself standing close to the mn^ 
]^rts. He stopped at a door, ,the red ^louiv of^Wnch 
indicated the a^de of the city cxccutTOuer. On his 
knocking, a lad opened, and Gerhard asked, — 

" Well, Jan, has the judge been here ?” 

" Yes ; ho has just gone. Your father Imde me tell 
yon that he is waiting for you.” 

Gerhard hastened upstaii’s, and entei*ed the room 
where his sick father lay on his bed of sulT'cring. 

The old man was pale and wasted ; it was evident that 
some deep anguish had furrowed his cheeks, and forced 
his glassy eyes deep into their sockets. Altliough all 
maladies of debility thus wither up the body, reducing it 
well nigh to skin and bone, yet they leave to the s«>nl all 
its energy ; nay, it seems that, in proportion as the body 
wastes away, the spirit becomes strong and active. Such 
was the ctisc with the old headsman ; although physically 
weak and suflering, his mind was as*cloar as in the days 
of his most vigorous health. As Gerhard entered the 
room, the old man tnmed his piercing eyes upon him, but 
spoke not. 

Gerhard hastily took a scat, and placed himself near 
his fatlfer's head ; then ho put his hand under the bed- 
clothes, seized his father’s baud, pi-csscd it, and cried out, 
in a trembling and ansious voice, — 

“ The judge has been here, my father ! Tell rne what 
is my sentence : am I to bo an executioner ? ” 

“ I have tried eveiy expedient,” replied the old man, 
sadly ; “ but he will not consent that our sorvaut should 
take your place. Neither money nor entreaties will movo 
him. You must become an executioner, my unhappy son I ” 
The unhappy man had fully anticipated this sentence ; 
blit tho con^nnation of it affected him dcejjly ; bis whole 
frame shook with emotion. 

“ To-morrow, then, my Either — to-morrow my last hope 
of happiness must be extinguished,” he exclaimed despair- 
ingly j “ to-morrow my miserable career must commence. 
I must become a salaVied murderer !” 
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“My son,” interrupted the old man, deeply moved, 
“prepare for a liib full of outrage, full of sufibring. 
Every head that you cut off, will fall upon your heart lik^ 
a stone ; and when enough of them have fallen upon you, 
then you will die, even as I am dying now. Eut there is 
a judge above us who will recompense in proportion to 
the trials we have endured.” 

“ Eut, my father, is there then no way, no means to bo 
tried, no furtlicr hope ; must it absolutely be asked 
Gerhard, with ev(3r-growing anxiety. 

“ My sou,” said the old man, turning his eyes towards 
the table, “ take the book which is lying there, and read 
the page which lies open.” 

Gerhard read with profound emotion his irrevocable 
destiny ; he dashed the book upon tho ground with 
auger and iiidign.'ition, while ho cried, — 

“ Accui’sed law, which condemned mo while yet unborn 
to blood-shedding and to shame I 0 human race I When 
•still in the ci*adlo, ye shouted at me, — ‘ The cliild is none 
of ours ; it is an executioner’s lirst-born. Lot shame ho 
Ills ]3ortion ! Let him, like a poisonous serpent, crawl all 
Ills life tlirough, .sliuiiiied .and detested 1’ EitLor raillery ! 
And yet, while they i)rouounccd upon me this fatal doom, 
J lay smiling in my cradle at the sparkling sun 1” 

Vainly the old man strove to soothe the unhappy 
youth ; but, hoping that re.st might work some beneficial 
effect, he at length said, — * 

“ This conversation has affected my chest j I must now 
repo.stj. One counsel, however, I will give you : when 
you mount the scaffold to-moi’row, look not round uj)oii 
the people ; the thousand eyes, burning with .sanguinary 
curiosity, would contuse and make you tremble. Think 
that you arc alone with 'the poor criminal ; and for tho 
blow, take well your aim, for if it fall aside, and you cut 
not the head off at one stroke, a thousand voices will b^ 
lifted against you, and I should never more see you alive. 
Meanwhile, I will pray to God that in his mercy he may 
give thee strength to accomplish thy fatal task. Go, my 
son, and my blessing rest upon thee J” 

D 
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CIIAITER HI. 

The followiijg day was one of spring-tide splendour. 
In beneficent 'warnitli tlie snn shone from the clear azure 
vault, where only hovered hoi*e and there a light grey 
cloud. The influence of the pure iragmnt air upon the 
citizens of Antwerp avjis phunly perceptible : all the 
streets were covered with promenade rs, decked in their 
newest and best ; children were gambolling at full liberty ; 
and an innumerable swarm of small beetles, which had 
spread through the town from the surrounding fields, 
ainiounct^d that Nature had again unbound her zone. 

Ti^wiirds ten o’clock the entire crowd had assembled at 
the church of Notre Dame, in order to see tlie procession 
which was Ju.st coming out. With heads uncovered, they 
gazed {it all tho splendid bannci's and standards ius they 
went pfist ; but when at last the sacred Host approached, 
one iiu<l all sank down in silent prayer upon the stones of 
tho market-place. Immediately following the ]>rocosRion 
were the six guilds ; and as soon as these had all gone by, 
a rapid movement iiniong the people became pcroc2>tible, 
and every one beg{in to shout, The masque ! the 
inas(|ue !” 

And ill fact a mohstrous fish, swimming about in 
coloured water, came forward into tlio market-place, hear- 
ing a Cu])id on its back, and caiTyiiig an abundance of 
water in its stomach. From time to time it spurted the 
latter in considerable quantity from its nostrils, to a lieight 
of thirty feet ; and woe to him who happened to bo 
standing near. 

After the whale came tho giant Druon-Antigon, turn- 
ing his immense head from side to sicR, and pushing his 
gloomy eyes into tlie balcony windows of the highest 
liouscs. Then caifle the dolphins ; next, Noptuno, in his 
chariot; Mount Parnassus, with the Muses; Foi’tuue ; and 
many other emblematical figures. 

While the crowd*. was saluting every new represonta* 
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tiou with loud acclamations and liuiTalis, j^oor C!ci*liaVd 
Kit by his father’s sick-bed, with his anns crossed upon 
his breast. lie was no longer the youth witli iliose beai^- 
tiful black locks which lent such manly exprc.ssion to his 
features. Alas ! in one night he had become as old as his 
father ! — deep wrinkles furrowed his cheeks, and his hair 
was white as snow. The tortures of his mind had 
worked so powerfully upon liis nerves, that the slightest 
rustling m^e him tremble ; and when the bell of St. 
James’s tolled another hour, a cold persiuration ran from 
his forehead, and his blanched hair stood on end. 

Till two o’clock in the afteinioou ln.» sat there still ; at 
six the execution was to take place. The old man gazed 
anxiou.sly upon him, and two big tears rushed into his 
failing eyes. At length he began : 

‘K) (ierhard, Gerhard! think of the affliction of your 
aged father ; think of what I must endure on beholding 
y^ou thus. Do you not know that this state of mind is 
to mo like a condemnation of death pronounced upon your 
head What else does it tell me but this : — ‘ To-night 
the furious multitude will tear me in pieces, trample my 
quivo’ing limbs tinder their feet ; and you, my father, may 
then endeavour to gather them up from the blood-stained 
ground i ’ ” 

“ A y, too well I know it 1 ” answered Gerhard with a 
fearful calm, which caused an icy shudder to run through 
all the old man’s limbs. With all the strength lie still 
had remaining, he raised himself up, drew Go'hard 
towards him, and twined his wasted arms round his 
neck, while, with streaming tears, he kissed his i)ale 
cheeks. 

“ Son, son ! ” he cried, ^^you are then resolved to die ? 
You calmly entertain that fearful thought ; you are about 
to cast yourself as a voluntary victim into the liands of 
the ferocious populace 1 You will leave me, ^ fcHjblc old 
man, a pi’ey to my grief ! Surely you have not reflected, 
Gerhard, on the cruel ingratitude whicli such a resolution 
involves.” The.se words, and that embrace, acted upon 
Gerhard like the touch from an enchanter’s wand ; he 
could not withstand theii* powerful, influence, and he re- 
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coilod from his very self. Love and filial duty wore 
quickened anew within him, and his checks "lowed as 
■^ith a fever-flush. 

“ Fn Cod’s name, then,” he cried, bo it as you 
wish ! liamcnt no more, father 3 thy son shall become an 
executioner ! ” 

How grievously did poor Gcrliard deceive liiinsolf aii<l 
his father ! It w.os not courage that animated liiin, but 
despair. Let us cpiit him for awhile, bathed in tears ujjoil 
his father’s breast : w'c shall soon meet him again else- 
where. 


CHAPTER IV. 

We liave already sabl that the condemned Ilcnnanii 
was to be executed at six o’clock. Long before the fatal 
hour, grejit croAvds of people were .seen pouring frt)m 
St. George’s Gate towards tlie place of execution. 

The whole inclosui*o was covered with eager specta- 
tors 3 women of every age and condition were standing 
there with their sons and daughters 3 even the old inarj, 
who during the whole year had never quitted tlic fireside, 
now for once crept out of his corner, to catch a gliin])sc of 
the poor criminal as ho died. 

Near the scaflbld stood a maiden, whose heart Lhrol)hed 
audibly in her tvoublei^ bosom 3 willingly would she Lave 
given free course to her tears, but she had come tliitlior iu 
order to inspiixj the new executioner with courage, and 
thus to insure the life of her helovcd : it was Lina. Franz 
was there in his best brown mantle, and with his broad- 
brimmed hat by his side. Lina had made him aware of 
the danger which threatened Gerhard’s life, and ho had 
sworn to break the licjwl of any one who dared to cast 
a stone at the executioner. * 

It was already beginning to grow dark as the fatal cart 
was led forward. The condemned, almost entirely clothed 
in black, with a priest by his side, was seated at the back 
• of the vehicle 3 and in front stood Gerhard with the 
sword of justice, and*9U assistant by his side. 
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AVliat was passing in tlic heart of the executioner no 
one could tell ; his eyes were cast doAvn, he daretl not 
look upon the multitude. Had not the sword proclaimed 
Ills ollice, one would with diliiculty have guessed whidi 
was the criminal, Heruiaim or he : the former was 
evidently less oppressed by coixfnsion and terror than 
Gerhard. He mounted the scaffold quite unconscious ot 
all that surrounded him ; lie beheld nothing, — ho did not 
oven ])erccive Lina, although she made him frequent signs 
through her brother. 

The assistant wanted to conduct the condemned to the 
sciiffohl ; but the latter had not yet made hk full con- 
fession, and wished to cleanse his conscience entirely, as 
he now saw there was no mercy for him. Perhaps he 
cherished the hope of libenrting himself; for the ever-in- 
creasing darkness seemed to afford such a chance ; those 
who wore standing only a little removed from the scaffold 
could scarcely distinguisli any more than that something 
was stirring. The multitude, meanwhile, became ini- 
]xaticnt, and the jicor criminal was now brought to the 
bloclv by force, and made to kneel down ; the assistant 
uncovered his neck, and pointed to a spot on it, as much 
as to say, “ Strike there, Master ! ” At the sight of the 
bared flesh, which he was to hew, Gerhard woke up from 
his state of insonsibilily, Lis legs trembled so as to shake 
the scaffold, and the sword dropped from his hands. As the 
signal for the accomplishment of* the sentence had not 
yet been given, the people took no heed of this ; the 
assistant picked up the weapon and reached it to Ger- 
har«l again : he held it convulsively i^his grasp. 

At last the crimson wand gave the death-signal ; but 
Gerhard heard nothing, and still less did he perceive the 
signal. 

The people already began to murmur, when the 
assistant cried outf : • 

“ Quick, Master, quick !” 

With all tlie courage and all the Strength wliicli still 
remained to him, Gerhard raised the sword aloft, above 
the neck of the condemned, and was firmly resolved 
to strike ; but sbame and terror seized upon him. 
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and he lost all consciousness of what ho was doinj?. At 
length a sort of delirious rage took possession of him, and 
Hjp was about to fetch a blow the like of which had never 
been dealt on a scaffold before, when suddenly the 
wretched criminal turned his head, perceived the up- 
lifted sword, and gave forth a piteous ciy. Gerhard’s 
courage failed, and he let the sword drop upon the body, 
without even inflicting the smallest wound. 

The malefactor, thi'oiigh whose frame at the falling of 
the swoid a cold shudder had run, now sprang to his feet, 
stretched forth his arms towards the multitude, and cried 
for *^liclp 1” saying, that he was being wantonly tortured. 
TJiis Mil (heed to excite the mob : a universal shout ai'osc. 

“ Kill him outright — ^kill the man-torturer I” 

Sfunc stones wliizscd through the air past Gerhard’s 
head, but only a few, for the sandy soil did not ‘afford 
many. The poor executioner, half out of his senses, 
rushed forward to tho edge of tho scaffold to face the 
multitude, crossed his arms upon his breast, and cried — 
Hero I am, — kill me at once, ye bloodthirsty men !” 
The rage of the populace now knew no bounds. Tho 
women and childnm, and the citizens of the better class, 
flow from tlui scaflbld in every direction, while the fuiious 
mob, consisting of the dregs of the people, pressed nearer 
and ueaicr to tho instrument of blood with furious shouts. 
The contusion grew wilder every moment. The oflicers 
of justice siiiTouuded Gerhard and the condemned on the 
scaflbld, in order to protect tho formei’, and to keep 
fast hold of tho other, , who strove with all his might 
to ^cape. At this momdiit a man in a brown cloak 
glided rapidly on to the scaffold, drew Gerhard by the 
sleeve, and whispered in his ear — 

“Quick, Lina entreats thee for God’s sake and her 
love to come and speak just one word with her : she is 
down below*; come quickly !” 

And with these words the man sprang to the right 
among tho crowd,* in order to show Gerhard the place 
where Lina w'as awaiting him ; the latter quickly followed 
— could he refuse his beloved a last adieu ? Scarcely was 
he close to Lina, wKen Franz threw the brown cloak 
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upon Ills shoulders, pressed the broad-briinnicd liat over 
his brows, placed his'^arm in Lina’s, and urging them 
both forward, he whispered — 

“ Quick ! — stefidily and boldly through the crowd, aniL 
wait in the wood yonder.” 

I And seeing that Lina heard him, and that Gerhard 
allowed himself to be i)as8ively led away, he ran quickly 
to the other side of the scaffold, and there blustered and 
shouted to such a degree, that the ^crowd was under the 
impression that the executioner was in his clutches, 
and they began to press impetuously round him ; thus 
giving Gerhard and Lina the opportunity to pursue their 
-way free and undisturbed. Franz meanwhiTc shouted 
Hke one possessed : 

“ Slay him, — ^kill him I Here is the man-torturer, — we 
will hang him 1” Every one now pressed towards the 
fatal instrument ; in spite of the resistance of the ofliccrs 
of justice, the condemned was liberated : and now they 
sought eagerly for the executioner. 

One among the crowd had remarked that Franz had 
thrown his hat and cloak over a stranger, and that the 
latter had suddenly disappeared, leaning upon the oi'in of 
a young girl, in the direction of the wood : as the exe- 
cutioner was not to be foimd, he concluded that he 
must bo the fugitive, and hurried furiously after the 
two. He at length saw them disappear behind a thicket ; 
uttcruig an imprecation of joy syid ferocity, ho ruslied 
after them, toi’e off Gerhard’s cloak, and — thcix* gleamed 
the red garb of the headsman. An iron-bound staff 
whizzed through the air, and Gerhard fell ; not content 
with this, the furious wi-etch would fein have expended 
his rage still further upon the unfortunate man ; but Lina 
tln*ew herself with the force of despair upon him, and 
held him so tightly grasped, that he could not stir a limb, 
and could only vent his fury in curses and imprecations. 
So loud was the tumidt of the populace round the 
scaffold, that luckily the sound of tUs scufHe could not 
roach them. Lina, however, could not hold out long 
against her adversary — ^lier strength was failing every 
minute, and tho only consolation which seemed left her 
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was to breathe out her last sigh upon the dead body 
of her beloved. Eapid steps were already approaching 
the spot — already she gave herself up for lost : but, no ! it 
Franz that was hurrying onward. One glance at 
Gerhard tedd him clearly enough what had happened ; with 
one bound he stood beside his sister, grasped with j)ower- 
ful hand her assailant, and threw him to the ground, 
seized him by the legs, and di-agged him away, while lie 
hurn'cdly said to Lina^r- 

“ Hide Gerhard in the underwood ! if he still lives, he 
is saved — quick, quick !” 

And he liurried swift as an arrow witli the other in the 
direction of the scaffold, shouting incessantly — 

“ Victory, here is the caitiff! ” 

Kill him I kill him ! ” replied the multitude. In an 
instant the scaffold was deserted, and all surrounded 
Franz, exclaiming : 

*•' The executioner ! the headsman ! ” 

And a hundred blows fvom sticks, stones, and knives, 
were levelled at the shrieking wretch, who must neecls bo 
the executioner this time, and whom it was the less easy 
to recognise because the impending darkness and madness 
blinded the eyes of all, and the cry for blood stifled every 
word. He lived but a few moments, his clothes were 
scattered in a thousand fragments, and his body could no 
longer bo recognised.* 

Fraiiz left the crowd at their work of vengeance, and 
hurried again to his sister, who was kneeling beside Ger- 
hard, and imploring mercy from Heaven in his behalf. 
A rapid examination told the brave Franz that life still 
remained in that motionless body; he ran to a neigh- 
bouring well, and speedily returned with his hat filled 
with water, which ho began to sprinkle on Gerhard’s face 
and breast. Slowly the latter came to himself. His first 
sensation was the fervent pressure Lina’s lips; the 
first thing that met his gaze was her beaming eyes over- 
flowing with tears of joy. 

So soon as he had regained his faculties, they quitted 
the spot, and returned with the utmost caution to the 
town, where Gerhard remained concealed in Lina’s abode 
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until tlic clock of Our Lady’s cluircli sounded forth iiiid-’f 
night. lie then proceeded, accompanied by Franz, to 
the lonely house of the headsman. 

The old man, who had been told of all that lAd 
happened at the place of execution, was still bewailing, on 
his sick-bed, the supposed loss of his son, when the door 
was opened and Gerhard rushed into his arms. There- 
upon he rubbed his eyes, questioned, wept, prayed, 
entreated for some assurance of the truth ; for it aj)peared 
to him only a beautiful dream j but Gerhard kissed liim 
so cordially and so frequently, and pressed him so earnestly 
to his breast, that the happy father at length became 
convinced, and then thought he should die of joy. 

“ O my son ! my son I ” he cried at lengtli, " how 
have you been blessed ! not only saved from death, but 
from shame also ! The curse which weighed upon us ends 
only with death, and You have died ! ” 

“And have shed no blood ! ” interrupted Gerhard, with 
rapture. 

“ Live, then, fir away from hero,” continued the old 
man ; “ quit Antwerp ; take Lina with you ; love her 
evermore and truly, and may Heaven bless you ! Your 
children will not be called executioners; you will not 
liavc to weep over them as I have wept over you. My 
father’s savings and my own will keep you from poverty ; 
emi)loy them to good purpose, and be happy.” 

Slowly tlie old man’s voice died away; emotion and 
joy had quite overcome him. Gerhard’s gratitude knew 
no bounds ; words failed him, but not tears. 

Gerh«ard, the headsman’s son, lived long afterwards in 
Brussels, under another name, united in- true love with 
his Lina; and when he saw his last hour approach, 
a numerous and affectionate family crowded round his 
couch, and amid the murmur of their prayers he calmly 
sank to rest. 
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%\t fesalje flf 

It was a bright morning in the month of June, 1217. 
Two men, wriih the fair complexion of northern lands, 
were seated at the mouth of the Tagus, under tlie burning 
sun of I’ortugal, with their eyes fixed on the vast ex- 
panse of tlic ocean, apparently looking foi* something in 
the distant horizon. One of these men was an armourer, 
from I /lego ; the other a fisherman, a Zealander, from the 
isle of Walchercn. Fourteen years before, they had en- 
rolled themselves among the followers of Count lialdwin 
of Haiiiault, on Jiis way to Oonstantiiiople ; but their ship 
had been separated by a stoi*m from the rest of the fleet, 
and had been wrecked off the coast of Portugal. Tliey 
had b()cn reccive<l with generous hospitality by their 
countrymen at Lisbon, established themselves in business, 
and both married. 

“ TIku'o are still no signs of their arrival,” said the 
armourer 3 “ tliese delays vrear mo out. T feel as if I 
were m a vice.” 

** Let Uo spin off a few fathoms of patience,” said the 
fisherman 3 rememher, an army is not swept off by a 
drag-net.” c 

“ Wore you not sure that our friends would arrive in 
the month of June ?” 

“ Wi'Jl , and tlic month of June is not jet past!” 

“ Ah, vou people take things coolly 3 sis for me, I am 
between trie anvil and the hammer. The Moors will soon 
he here to demand their execrable tribute.” 

“ They will not come, however, for ton days yet, Hubert ; 
so we liave eight, at least, to ourselves ^ these rascals are 
punctual.” 

“ We sire fools, hhwover, for having stopped in such a 
country.” 

I am precisely of your mind. Besides, I have now a 
little vessel, and in a >Vieek, if our comrades do not appear, 
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I will not wait for the king of Morocco ; I will embark 
with my wife and my daughters, and return to Zealand, 
and bid farewell to this burning climate. I shall be dc* 
lighted to meet with the fresh air and homely food of n^ 
native land.” 

“I would willingly go with you, John,” said the ar- 
mourer, “ if my young sister-in-law would accompany us, 
or if my weak-minded brother was arrived, for whom I 
intend her. This countiy is really too dangerous.” 

“Indeed,” rejoined the Zealander, “Portugal is not 
safe. It received, however, a valuable piece of assistance 
from our countrymen some seventy years ago. In 1147, 
the Moors were still masters of Lisbon, and Count Al- 
phonso, who had been proclaimed king of Portugal, was 
besieging that city. After several months spent in vain 
attempts, he was losing courage, and Portugal wiis on the 
point of ceasing to be Christian, when a fleet of Crusaders, 
who had set forth at the preaching of the blessed Saint 
Beinard, happily put in here. As soon as Alphonso heard 
that the Christian banners floated at the mouth of the 
Tagus, ho hastened to the Crusaders. ‘ You are seeking 
the Saracens,’ said he ; ‘ here they arc ; help us to free a 
laud, which has received the faith of the Lord, from the 
power of the infidel, and your valour shall be rewarded 
by rich possessions/ 

“These Crusaders wore from France, Flanders, Zealand, 
Liege, Brabant, Friesland, and Holland. Arnulph of 
Aci*schot, who commanded them, did not hesitate to join 
his gallant troops with those of Alphonso, and at the end 
of four months Lisbon was taken, the Moorish garrison 
destroyed, and the whole of the country evacuatq^d by the 
infidels. A part of our countrymen remained, and esta- 
blished themselves on the estates offered them by King 
Alphonso ; and we liave been fortunate in finding their 
descendants hero. • As long as Alphonso lived, he behaved 
nobly, and the sword was not allowed to rust. But his 
successor, Sancho, was afraid of the Moors ; he opposed 
them with gold instead of steel ; and what was most de- 
testable, he consented to pay annually to the king of 
Morocco a tribute of one hundred Christian slaves.” — 
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Here the armourer crossed himself, and added : “ Alplionso 
11., during the six years that he has >yorn the crown, has 
done all in his power to free himself from tliis shameful 
cSinpact, but without success.” 

“ But 1 tell you, Hubert, our friends will come. Wil- 
liam of Ifolland will be true to the call of the Sovereign 
PoiitilK, who docs not speak to our good country in vain. 
In all the brilliant exploits hitherto pcrlbrmed by the 
Crusaders, the childron of the Nctherland-i have borne :i 
part. Bc.sidcs, it is not the first time that William has 
been in ralostine ; the good Count Florence 11 1., his 
father, <liod there, and is buried at Antioch ; and he was 
accompanied by his son.” 

The Licger here interrupted his friend, and, pointing 
towards the sea with his right hand, cried out, “ A sail in 
sight !” 

“ A sail !” replied the fisherman ; " if 1 do not mistake, 
thci*(^ are two, and they are moving rapidly.” 

After looking attentively for a few minutes, the fisher- 
man started, and exclaimed, ^^It is a Christian vessel 
pursued by a Moorish corsair ! ” 

His sight had not deceived him ; it was indeed a vessel 
from Friesland. The Moorish ship which pursued it was, 
to all appearance, larger and better armed ; and though 
the Frieslanders defended themselves courageously, the 
Saraccii.s had succeeded at last in grappling with the little 
vessel and boarding hef. Our two s))ectators, unable to 
givo any other succour to their brethren, fell on their 
knees and prayed. They followed all the movements of 
the battle with their eyes, and the emotions of their hearts 
accompanied every stage of the obstinate conflict. Four 
men had flung themselves from the Friesland ship into 
the sea, and disappeared. A body of Saracens w^cre then 
seen to leap on board the Netherlands vessel, but were 
immediately «driven back by a man of gigantic stature, 
who marched up and down the deck brandishing in his 
hand an enormous %ail. The fisherman now perceived 
that the Frieslanders Avere throwing out ropes, and pre- 
sently ho saw the four seamen, whose disappearance ho 
had not been able to account for, remount the deck. A 
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vigonnis blow of the axe then cut the rope which hohl 
the Christian ship, and the Frieslaiidei*8 floated fieo. The 
corsair now appeared to move heavily in its coni-se, and to 
be disabled from pursuing the chase ; in a few minutes ^ t. 
was seen to be sinking, and at last it 'was suddenly en- 
gulfed, with a tremendous noise. 

“ They are saved !’* exclaimed the Lieger, joyfully. 

“ And do you not see the stmtagem of the four men 
said the Zealander ; “ it was an excellent scheme.” 

It was, in fact, a custom among the Netherlands 
navy, for divers to throw themselves into the atja at the 
beginning of an engagement, and, ap])roaching the eiieiny’s 
ships under water, to pierce them with holes by means of 
boring- irons, a manoeuvre which generally succeeded in 
sinking them. The Friesland ship rapidly aj)proached. 
As soon as it was within liail, the Zealander, through a 
speaking-trumpet, cried out in his native language, 
“ IFurrah for the Cross 1” 

A boat was then sent off from the ship to take on board 
the two men, tvlio, with veiy little trouble, piloted the 
ship into Lisbon. 

Areantiine the flsherman’s wife had been anxiously ex- 
pecting the return of her husband, and was continually 
going to the door of her cottage on the banks of the 
Tagus, vratching for his appearance. At last she saw 
him, surrounded by a number of fair-hoircd men, and at 
their head a colo.ssal man, aimed -’with a fjole, at the end 
of which swung a tremendous flail. The troo}) divided 
itself j the greater number went -with the armourer, who, 
l»letiscd at the arrival of his brother, lodged them in his 
ow-ii house, and in those of bis friends. Four only, 
amongst whom was the giant, took up their abode at the 
house of the fisherman, The giant, as we have ciilled 
him, well deserved the name, on account of his uncommon 
stature and strength. He was more than six feet high, 
handsome and well-proportioned, with an open and frank 
countenance, which, under a profusion of flaxen locks, 
displayed a pair of largo clear eyes, rows of splendid teeth, 
and a fresh and rosy complexion. His age might be 
twenty-four or twenty-five years, , His comrades distin- 
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guished him by the name of " the Frieslander witli the 
flail/’ on account of his peculiar weapon, and because, on 
rgcciviiig the cross on the shoulder of his doubh,*t, he had^ 
made a vow never to take it off until he had slain twelve 
Saracens with his flail. 

The Frieslander, on entering the fisherman’s house, set 
his flail against the wall, and soon made himself at homo 
with his host and his six daughters. After partaking of 
a hearty meal, in. which he showed that his teeth could' 
do execution as well as his flail, he began to join in the 
conversation. \ 

“ 1 told you,” said he, " that we vrere coining, so there 
need be no more alarm ; and these young folks whom you 
have here will not have to be delivered up to his Moorish 
majesty.” 

“ Indeed I am quite re-assured,” said the fisherman ; 
^'and Hubert the armourer, too, will bo no longer anxious 
about his sister-in-law. But you have been delayed a long 
time.” 

“ People cannot always do things as soon as they wish, , 
my good fellow. When the king of Portugal asked the 
aid of Count William, at the same time that Pope Tnno-. 
cent IJT. was preaching the crusade, not only against the 
infidels of Palestine, but against those of Sicily, Spain,- 
and Portugal, eveiy one amongst us bought arms, and 
even children volunteered to take the cross. But before 
quitting hia states, William had many things to do, in 
order to secure peace during his absence ; however, we 
ai‘o at last hei'e in great numbers, and the bishop) of 
Utrecht himself accompanies us.” 

The fisherman and his guests now repaired to the port, 
where shouts of joy, and the ringing of the bells of all the 
churches of Lisbon, announced the aiTival of the Cnisaders. 
All the Netherlands ships were in the harbour, and 
Count Willistai, who had induced the ‘bisho}» of Utrecht 
to accompany him in the holy war, was making a triumphal 
entry with the courageous prelate. King Alphonso, who 
Lad hastened to the shore, wished to be the first to offer 
his hand to William and to the other chiefs, whom he re- 
garded as hia deliverera He mounted the count and the 
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bishop on two superb horses, and coudiictod them with 
great ceremony to his palace, where a sumptuous banquet 
^was served up. The Avhole city learnt with joy that the 
^ Crusaders had beaten the Moors, and every house was 
rglad to receive some of these brave men who had come to 
the help of Portugal. 

Tlio armourer had received twelve of the Crusaders at 
his house : one of these was his brother I-iambei't, wlioin 
Jio was particularly pleased at having found among the 
I defenders of the (Jross. He was an armoui’cr like liiin- 
self, and Hubert’s wish was to connect him with his own 
‘family by a double tie; lirst by taking him as a partner in 
Ihis business, and then by marrying liim to his wife’s 
Ulster. 

K It is always injudicious to draw too flattering a portrait 
beforehand of an intended Imsband, and it so ha])peued 
that tlie slecjiy air of tlic newly arrived LicgtT did not at 
all please the liiir llosiilie. Of all those beautiful com- 
plexions of the north wliich had be en so extolled to the 
^Lisbonian damsel, one only attracted her notice : it was 
‘the frank and manly countenance of the tall Pric'sla^idor; 
although tlio custom which lie had of always cai^rying his 
flail witli him, even when visiting his friends in the city, 
caused her considerable amusement. The second time 
that he came to her brother-in-law’s house she could not 
refrain from spealdng to him ; she asked him liow he 
could wield so heavy a weapon asr thsit enormous flail. 

“Oh, senora,” said he, “it is very easy; but if the 
Moors had sucli heads as yours, I am sure that my flail 
w'onld not break many of them.” 

This natural and involuntary piece of gallantry was 
not displeasing to the maiden, and the Prieslander, on 
his part, was far from being unmoved by the beauty and 
amiable manners of his companion. 

The sixth day of the residence of Count William and 
his army in Lisbon brought the fQstivitios to an cud. 
The Moors, it was said, were landing in immense num- 
bers, and were coming to demand their tribute. Their 
army was said to be fifty thousand strong ; while the 
Ci-usadcrs commanded by William were not above eighf 
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thousand in number. Nevertheless the count advised 
that the enemy should be allowed to land their troops, 
and at the same time he directed the admiral of the 
efusaders’ ilcct to be in readiness to set sail and to cut 
oft* the retreat of the infidels. 

Next morning, all the soldiers of the Cro'^s liaving 
attended divine service and confessed, quitted the town 
to march towartls the tuiemy. As they passed, the priests 
and monks blessed them in the name of the Lord ; and 
they went on courageously, detcrmiiided to die or to gain 
a victory in*the cause of God. The infidel army mar- 
shalled itself proudly, and so fierce was the onset, that 
the Netherlanders and Portuguese soon found themselves 
surrounded on all sides. Tho Christians, however, were 
not dismayed ; they fought like heroes, and a thousand 
feats of valour wei'e performed. Among the Fiieslandcrs, 
our hero of the flail was conspicuous ; occupied valiantly 
in tho performance of his vow, he kept the ground round 
him clear, and received no wound. 

The count had determined to cftect an opening througli 
the enemy’s ranks on the side of the port, so as to sup- 
port himself by his fleet, and at the same time to hinder 
the retreat of the Saracens. Throwing himself into the 
midst of tho enemy, he was so hotly attacked that his 
horse fell under him. lie was on the point of being slain, 
as well as the bishop of Utrecht, who had just been 
taken, and the Christhfn army was thus about to lose its 
two chiefs, when the Frieslander with the flail, wlio could 
see over liis prince's head, rushed to his aid, and dealing 
his tremendous blows right and left, cleared away the 
Moors who were nearest to him. He then raised tho 
count on tho dead bodies, while at the same time King 
Alphonse rescued tho prelate from tho hands of tlie 
enemy. 

William n6w pursued his plan with redoubled vigour ; 
pierced the enemy’y column^ and drew up his troops 
before the harbour. The battle inged for four hours. 
At last victoiy declared for the Christians. The 
Saracens, completely routed, fled to their ships, leaving 
Rebind them fourteen, thousand dead and six thousand 
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prisoners, amongst whom were two of their chiefs. A 
great number of fugitives were drowned ; many wer 
overtaken by the Netherlands vessels and perished , 
and by tlio evening the city, the country, and tha coasts 
were entirely free. The re-entry of William into Lisbon 
was a second triumph, more joyful even than the first. 
The ])eople on their knees uttered songs of joy, and 
blessed the soldiers as they passed ; while tlio clergy 
of Lisbon came to meet the conquei’ors in fc.stiv(i proces- 
sion, with palms in their hands, and loud canticles of 
praise. 

After they had given thanks to the Most High before 
His altars, the chiefs repaired to the palace. The two 
Moorish princes were allowed to innsom themselves, and 
they swore to pay henceforth the tribute of money which 
they had hitherto exacted from the Portuguese. The 
prisoners were to be kept in captivity until the king 
of Morocco should send back twelve hundred Christians, 
who were still captives in his kingdom; and it was 
agreed that two Sfaraceiis should bo restored for each 
Oliiistian. 

During the renewed festivities which celebrated the 
happy deliverance of Portugal, the Fricslandcr with the 
flail again saw the sister-in-law of the armourer. The 
deeds of the gigantic warrior were generally talked of, 
and Itosalie ventured to ask him if he w'as free from his 
vow. There was a peculiar interest in her question, and 
something remarkable also in her manner of putting it. 

' “ Senora,” replied he, " everybody tells me that I have 
been of some use ; but, for my own part, I have not been 
able to I'eckon more than eleven Moors that 1 have 
despatched.” 

“ But you are forgetting those on board tho ship the 
day you arrived.” 

“ Ah, you have Jieard of that encounter, senora,” said 
lie, smiling ; “ but as for those, I do not know what I may 
have done, and they ought not to bo counted. 1 must 
have one more battle.” 

** And so you arc going away ? ” said the maiden. 

There was an expression of emotion in these words 
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which moved the heart of the Frieslander, though he 
could hardly explain his feelings to himself. 

•^-Senora,” replied he, sighing, “ I could not kill an 
unarmed Saracen, and there arc no others here ; and then 
I have been happy enough to rescue my prince in this 
engagement : I shall no doubt find other opportunities of 
making myself useful to him.” 

With these words the Frieslander took up his flail, and 
left the house with a downcast countenance : the ticxt 
day he did not venture to I’cvisit the abode of Rosalie. 

Count William was now impatient to embark for the 
Holy Ijand. Suddenly tearing himself away from the festi- 
vities, ho took advantage of a favourable win<l to give 
orders for departure j and the Christian fleet, amidst the 
prayers and blessings of the people, was seen steering its 
course towards the shores of Palestino. Our hero often 
turned to look back at the coast of Lisbon ; and when he 
had lost sight of the shores of Portugal, his first care was 
to inquire whether the brother of the armourer, for whom 
the beautiful Kosalio was destined, had re-embarked with 
the Christians. Tie was grieved, though he scarcely 
dared to ask himself why, to Icam that he had remained 
behind au Lisbon. 

After a favourable voyage, the Netherlands fleet 
arrived on the shores of Egypt, and when William had 
joined his forces with Ijiose of the other Christian princes, 
it was resolved to besiege Damietta. Tliis town, situated 
at the second mouth of the Nile, had, towards the 
river, a double rampart, and, on the land side, a triple 
circle ot bastions; wliile au enormous tov/er, placed in the 
middle of the Nile, lield in check any hostile ship which 
might attempt to approach. In addition to this, a solid 
iron chain was stretched across from the tower to the 
town, whiclij effectually closed the passage of the river. 

The Cnisadei’s, pitching their tents in the beautiful 
coiintiy in' the nei^ibourhood of Damictta, blockaded the 
town on the landward side, and at the same time began 
the siege on the side of the river. After this, having 
erected galleries on .their ships, with drawbridges and 
ladder^ they approached the ramparts, and commenced a 
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tremendous assault. Great and valiant exploits >yei'o also 
2 )erformed by the besieged, and the infidels defended 
themselves so gallantly, that the first Christians #ho 
endeavoured to scale the walls were thrown back into the 
Nile, and drowned. The knights, thus repulsed, held a 
council of war. They saw that all the fine weather had 
been consumed in plans, the inefficiency of which was now 
apparent ; and it was determined that, during the winter 
they shoidd content themselves with blockading the 
river; and that from time to time each portion of the 
army should attempt the assault. It was evident that 
the first thing was to break the great chain which 
strcitchod from the town to the tower ; and after duo 
deliberation, the men of Haarlem were selected hy Count 
William for tliis enterprise. These warriors ado[)ted the 
plan of aiming their vessels with an immense steel .saw, 
iriado on purpose; and the first time the wind was 
favourable, they fell with all their weight upon the chain, 
which gave way under their elToi'ts, and snajiped asunder. 
Tlui Criisadoi’s* ship.s had now tho command of the nver; 
and, in memory of thi.s gjillant exploit, the emj)cror 
allowed tho citizens of Jhiarlem to bear in their esciit- 
clioon the imijcrial sword surmounted by a cross, in addi- 
tion to tho stars, which had hitherto been their only 
device. 

The spring of 1218 had an’jved,twithoui any im]>oi*lant 
result having been obtained. The warriors of the Nether- 
lands then managed to construct, by means of two ships 
lashed together, a great wooden castle, equal in height to 
the lofty tower wliich stood in tho middle of the river. 
On the top of this heavy floating fortress was fixed a 
drawbridge, carrying a covered gallery, which was intended 
to bo let down upon the enemy’s tower. On tho 24tih of 
August this enormous machine descended* the river, 
maoned by a chosen band of soldiers from the Nether- 
lands Crusaders, and from tho array of flic duke of Austria, 
who occupied all the stories of this moveable foi*t. The 
sailors who steered it stopped boldly before the infidels’ 
tower, and fixed grappling-irons in the lower loop- 
holes of tho walls. A tearful struggle now - 
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Christians hurled upon the enemy a cloud of javelins and 
stones, while the Scaracens, standing in a compact body on 
tlltir ramparts, showered down upon the moving tower 
burning darts and Greek fire. Soon the huge inachino 
was in flames, and the Cinisaders were obliged to retreat, 
raising the ilrawbridgc, after having lost the banmir of 
the diikc of Austria. At this fearful moment the whole 
army, who stood on the bank of the river, fell instinctively 
on tlKiii* knees, and each one, from the king and pi-ince 
down to tin; humblest soldier, began to beat his breast, 
and to send up his prayers to Heaven. The patriarch of 
Jerusalem, the bishop of Utrecht, and all the priests and 
monks of the ai*my, lifted up their hands in supplication ; 
and sjiddenly (aa the chronicles tell us) the Greek fire 
was, as if by a miracle, extinguished ; the machine 
rca]^pcarcd untouched, as if the fire had not reached it ; 
the drawbridge fell again on to the tower of the Saracens ; 
and the Crusaders, regaining their courage, rushed 
furiously ouwai’d, brandishing their pikes, maces, and 
battle-axes. 

Amongst tbe first of those who set foot on the battle- 
ments of tlie tower, historians mention a young man of 
gigjintic stailurc, who, armed with a heavy flail, did 
immense execution among the infidels ; at one time dash- 
ing out their brains at a blow ; at another, crushing them 
to death in their armf)ur. This was no other than our 
hero, the Fricslander. On reaching the tower, he seized 
tlie yellow standard of the sultan. “ Here is a banner,” 
lie exclaimed ; “ it will make up for the one we have lost.” 
So saying, ho cleared a way with his flail for his com- 
panions who were coming up behind him. Soon, however, 
he found himself hemincMl into a corner by a group of tho 
enemy, who were trying to surround him. He perceived 
that he wjis alone, and that the Christians were again on 
the point of being driven back. A bold Lieger was at 
this moment struggling with one foot on the drawbridge 
and tlie other on the platform of the tower, and was 
fighting face to face with a powerful Saracen. He did 
not observe that a party of Moors, who had retreated 
into ^ lower story,* were seizing the Crusaders with 
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hooks from behind, and hurling them into the river ; and 
that, whilst he was fighting, a Moor had stooped down 
and cut with his axe tlio frail beam on whicli lu* w;is 
standing. All at once lie felt the narrow plank oiiick 
under his feet, and, unwilling to die without doing some 
service, he seized his adversary by the leg, and dragging 
him with him in his fall, both disap])earcd in the (lejiihs 
of the river. At the same moment our Fncslauder, 
having disengaged himself, and leaping over the bodies of 
the Saracens which were strewed on the ground, returned 
to tlie foot of the drawbiidge, from which by this time 
the Moors had disa|3peared. The bridge wiis i-opairod, 
and the Christians, hurrying over it, became masters of 
tiu* tower. The lower stories were evacuated hy the 
infidels, who, betaking themselves to swimming, were 
either drowned or taken prisoners. 

A few more words on the subsecpient history of tlie 
Crusade may not bo out of place. The sultan of Cairo 
now offered peace ; but his pi' 0 })osals were declined, con- 
trary, however, to the advice of Count William and the 
entreaties of John do J3rienne, king of Jerusalem, who 
was in the camp with the other crusading princes, his 
capital being then in the power of the infid«;ls. By 
accepting peace, the Christian prisoners w(^ld have been 
delivered; and the sultan, moreover, had oHered to put 
the Crusadera in possession of the Holy City, i'he 
majority of the Crusaders, however, doubted liis sincerity, 
and wished besides to be under no obligation, cxce]>t to 
their own arras ; some even declaimed that, far from 
accepting the sultan as an ally, they would endeavour to 
ann(»x Egypt to the kingdom of Jeru.salem. I'he siege 
of Damietta was therefore continued ; and although tliat 
unhappy town, so closely blockaded, was ravaged by a 
frightful famine, it held out longer than had been expected. 
It was not until one dark night in November, 1219, that 
the last assault was made. The scaling-ladders were jdanted* 
in the midst of the noise caused by a violent storm, and 
the Crusaders mounted them, astonished at meeting with 
no resistance. The town, in fact, was no longer inhabited 
but by dead bodies, which were left lying in the streets I 
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Of seventy thousand inhabitants, which Damietta con- 
tained at the commencement of the siege, only tlireo 
thousand remained, whom ^mine had made more like 
spe^res than men. 

After the siege of Damietta, Count William retuined 
to Europe, having been summoned back to his states : 
our hero, loaded with well-earned distinction, returned 
with him. William did not forget that he owed his life 
more than once to him, and he had promised to grant 
him any favom* in his power. 

“ I will only ask for one,” said the Friesian der, and 
that is, when we come near the coast of Portugal, that I 
may be set down for one day at Lisbon.” 

The heart of the hero, in truth, had not forgotten 
Bosalie in the midst of all these terrible events : he had 
now more than j)erformed lus vow, and he wished to s(*o 
her again and to tell her so. He sometimes fancied, with 
bitterness of heart, that she might be married ; at otlun* 
times, he buoyed liimself up with the hope that she had 
not hearkened to the suit of the armourer’s brother. 
The count granted at once the request of the valiant 
Frieslandcr; nor in truth was he sorry himself to see 
once more the city which he had formerly preserved. 
He wiw receiy^d by King Alphonso and his people with 
as mucli gratinide as on the day after the defeat of the 
Moors j and his fleet was furnished with abundance of 
fresh provisions. 

The Fricslander hastened to the armourer’s house. 
The first person whom he met at the door was Eosalie, 
who blushed sut she approached to greet him. He could 
not conceal his joy at hearing that she was still free, and 
that tho Linger had been formally dismissed. Seeing liim 
remain at lasbon, instead of following his vow for the 
Holy War, the high-minded Portuguese maiden had 
despised him^; and all the efforts of her brother-in-law 
and sister had not been able to alter her resolution. 
When the Frieslandcr had related tho accounts of the 
battles which had been fought, and of the death of the 
brave fellow flrom Liege, who had dragged the Saracen 
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clown with him into the river, llosalie, thinking of liiui 
■who had been proposed as her husband, said, — 

“ All ! and it wjis one of liis townsmen ! If /le had 
done tliis, and had fought by the side of heroes, I w^ld 
have consented to become his wife.” 

But I,” said tho Frieslander, “ have now accomplished 
my vow.” Then, with a blushing countenance, ho began 
to stammer out some words with a voice full of emotion 
and a trembling heart, when the two brothers from Liege 
interrupted him, by asking him to come in. 

After a slioii; stay at Lisbon, the Netherlands fleet 
set sail ; and the Frieslunder with tho flail, along with 
tlic! fisherman of tho island of Walcheren, his wife, and 
six children, embarked with it. When they arrived at 
their native land, the relations of the Frieslander, who 
hiul come to welcome him, saw a beautiful stranger 
advance by his side : it was Bosalie, who had not hesi- 
tated to leave her native country to unite her fortunes 
witli those of her valiant husband. 
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I. 

A WOMAN IN THE LISTS. 

WiTEN Charles the Bold had confiscated the liberties of 
the city of Liiige, which he almost destroyed in 14G8, 
as a chastisement for its rebellion, and had caused the 
inhabitants to submit to authorities which had no other 
law than the will of the monarch; after he had in- 
timidated, by his stern justice, Tongres, Saint Trond, and 
all the towns which were on terms of friendship with the 
intnictable city, the Li5geois, whom it was iui])ossibic to 
do]n’ivo of the native pride and independence which they 
hail inherited from their forefathers, held in aversion 
a prince who, from their sovereign, had, in their eyes, 
become their tyrant. His reign, therefoi'c, was one of 
constant turbulence, and the discontented city was the 
scene of successive riots, insurrections, and bloodshed, 
llcbels were continually put to death, without the spirit 
4if rebellion being eradicated. To increase these inisfu’ies, 
there were, as one always sees, leaders ready to enrich 
themselves by these public dissensions ; disappearing 
whenever their object was attained, and leaving the 
multitude to bear the weight of the prince’s vengeance, 
it was then that Guillaume de la March, who became 
so famous under the name of the “ Boar of Ardennes,” 
commenced those conspiracies which in after-years placed 
liis son on the throne of the princes of Li^ge. 

In 1473 there was a plot formed by him, though with- 
out his appearing to move in it, the result of which was 
groat bloodshed. A small troop of thirty men, coni- 
inandcd by Hubert Coppins, a brave Lii^geois, who 
believed himself de^stined to be the saviour of his coun- 
try, organized a resistance against the archers of the 
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dnke of Burgundy. Driven up against a quay of the 
river Meuse, the little troop defended itself gallantly, 
knowing well that they could not expect any mercy : 
there remained at last only eight men alive, when Hul#rt 
received a wound in the throat from one of the men-at- 
arms, who alter having stnick him down, throw him into 
the Meuse. The other seven, discouraged by this event, 
surrendered themselves, and were all executed in the 
Great Market-place. Sentence was also pronounced 
against the dead ; their houses were destroyed, their 
goods seized, and themselves burnt in effigy. 

Hubert Coppins, and his brother Sylvester, were the 
only remaining branches of an ancient family, who fol- 
lowed tljc trade of armourers. The two brothers, who 
were tenderly attached to each other, had married at 
Brussels two sisters, Gertrude and Beggha. Sylve^er; 
unable any longer to witness the unhappy condition of 
his iifitivo city, had established himself at Brussels with 
his wife Gertrude, inhabiting a small house, in a street 
since called Hue d’ Argent. Hubert, without blaming 
his })rotlier’s decision, refused to quit Liege, hoping, as 
we have seen, to contribute towards the recovery of its 
liberties. Notwithstanding the troubles occasioned by 
the tyranny of Charles the Bold, he at least enjoyed at 
home that domestic happiness which an excellent wife is 
sure to shed around her. 

Beggha was twenty-eight years-old when, by the death 
of her husband, as above related, the ruin of her house, 
and the confiscation of licr property, she found herself 
without resources, or even a home, in the city of Liege ; 
she thcr(*fore rej)aired to Brussels, travelling on foot, and 
taking with her her only child, a little girl in her third 
year. Here she wa.s gladly welcomed by her brother-in- 
law .Sylvester, who hired a small house for her near his 
own, and promised never to abandon hen Following 
a custom, of which there are many examples in those 
times, Sylvester conducted Beggha, a.s widow of a victim 
to his country’s wi-ongs, whose remains were still unburied, 
to the church of the Petits Frdres (now the church of 
the Augustins), and there made her* solemnly vow, at the 
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foot of tho altar, that she would never marry again ; and 
that when her daughter was grown up and provided for, 
she herself would retire to the Beguinage, under the pro- 
tection of her patroness Saint Beggha. 

The young widow vowed obedience on tlie sacred relics, 
and Sylvester, in his turn, took an oath to support and 
clothe liis sister-iii-law and her child, for the love lie bore 
his deceased brother, until they were able to do without 
his assistance. Having caused a requiem to be per- 
formed for the repose of Hubert’s soul, he began to work 
with greater assiduity and perseverance than ever at his 
trade, in order to bo able to perform his promise to his 
brother’s widow; and very soon he found himself in 
a position of competence, if not of affluence. 

Begglia meanwhile lived in quiet retirement, occupied 
in embroidery, and in educating her young child, seeing 
only her brother-in-law and Gertrude, and going every 
evening to pray at the Beguinage. She took no interest 
in any of the news which was talked of at Brussels, 
except what related to the city of LiJige, and that name 
she never heard mentioned without a shudder. One day 
it was announced that a Liegeois rebel, condemned to 
death by tho council of justice of that city, and who, 
after escaping to Brussels, had l>een retaken by the 
archers of the duke of Burgundy, was to bo exe- 
cuted at the “ Grand Sablon.” At this intelligence the 
unfortunate Beggha became almost frantic, and to the 
astonishment of every one, lun with the utmost eagerness 
to witness the horrible spectacle. She returned, however, 
much calmer than she went, though nearly prostrate 
from bodily suficring; and it was evident that some 
mysterious load had been removed from her breast. 

Three years passed away, during which time Beggha 
never failed a single evening in going to visit the 
Beguinage. « At last her nightly absences became so 
prolonged as to give rise to censorious remarks. It was 
reported, in fact, that the austere widow had secretly 
ro-married, and thus had fidsified the oaths taken 
before tho altar. In confirmation of this suspicion, it 
was affirmed that she had repeatedly been seen entering 
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a house of mean appearance, in the noip^libonrhood of the 
Br'giiiiiage, where Ao could not possibly have had any 
business to transact. Suspicions and slanderous rc})orts 
multiplied to such an extent, that at last Sylvester hijj|L- 
self became impressed by them ; so much so, that he said 
one day to the unfortunate widow, “ Beggha, you have 
forfeited your honour.” 

“ Cod is my witness,” answered she, in a supplicating 
tone, “ tliat I have never deceived you.” 

“ Degglia,” he cried, “it is false ! and your violated oath 
releases me from mine.” 

Witli these words he pushed her from him, left the 
liouse, and forbade his wife ever to seo her sister again. 

The unfortunate Beggha wept bitterly ; but notwith- 
standing all his reproaches, she still continued to repair 
every evening to the Beguinage. 

Sylvester, thus really believing himself dishonoured by 
his brother’s widow, demanded public justice, and upon 
the information which he gave, it was resolved that the 
ordeal of the judgment of God should be resorted to. 

An actual combat between a man and a woman was, as 
it may be supposed, an uuusual occurrence, for generally 
some one could be found to take the place of the latter. 
If she w'os ricb, she would engage a champion to do battle 
for her ; if she were betrothed, her lover would enter the 
lists, with his lady’s gage on the point of his lance ; and 
even in other cases it was common enough for a champion 
to come forward and take the place of the weaker sex. 

The poor friendless Beggha, however, had no one to 
espouse her cause, and was therefore obliged to accept the 
duel with her brother-in-law in her own person. 

The circumstances of this ordeal were so cxtraordinaiy, 
that great numbers came from all ports to witness it. A 
circular hole two feet and a half in depth, and four feet 
in diameter, was dug in the street of the ‘I Fosse-aux- 
Loups,” opposite to the entrance of the church of “ Les 
Petits Freres.” A path four feet broad encompassed this 
hole, surrounded on the other side by strong barriers. For 
his place of combat the man had the hole, and the woman 
was allowed the narrow road outside, but no farther. 
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After the two combatants had each sworn that their cause 
was good and just, they were conducted to the place of 
ordeal. The laws were then read alou<l, which condemned 
t]ie man, if vanquished, to bo beheaded ; and the woman, 
if she failed, to be buried aliva They entered the lists, 
which were closed upon them, and one of the judges gave 
the arms appointed to be used in the combat. These were 
for both man and woman, three large sticks about a yard 
long. The woman’s only were armed with a strap, to 
which was attached a stone of a pound in weight. The 
custom was, that if, in endeavouring to strike the woman, 
tlic man missed his mark, and struck the earth instead, 
he was to lose one of his sticks. It was the same also for 
the woman, if, in seeking to give a blow, she should miss 
her aim. Whichever of the two happened first to lose three 
sticks was considered guilty, and sentenced accordingly. 

Beggha, who was horrified at the thought of killing her 
husband’s brother, but still was obliged to defend herself, 
made no use of her sticks and large stones, but only 
studied how to avoid being struck. Sylvester began the 
combat furiously, imagining he was fulfilling a sacred 
duty ; but ho lost his three sticks, without having once 
struck Beggha, though the combat had lasted a whole 
hour. The unfortunate man was then ordered to be led 
to the scaffold, while B($ggha meanwhile earnestly en- 
treated his pardon. At this moment the crowd opened, 
and made room for ^n old monk, who was recognised as 
Beggha’s confessor at the Beguinage, leading with him a 
mail whose appearance caused Sylvester to utter a loud 
and agonizing ciy. He had recognised in this man his 
long-lost brother Hubert ! 

After the first moment of surprise, Hubert related how 
he had been rescued alive from the waters of the Meuse, 
and cured of his wounds by the charitable kindness of a 
poor colliery who for a long time concf aled him in a mine ; 
and that at last, having rejoined his wife in Brussels, slie 
had piously suppdrted him in secret, for years, in an 
obscure house attached to the Beguinage. The good old 
monk, who alone was aware of this retreat, hastened to 
assure Beggha of lier husband’s safety, by telling her that 
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he had just heard of the death of Charles the Bold, and 
the accession of his daughter Mary of Burgundy, who 
(herself a native of Brussels) hod, as the first act #f 
her reign, accorded a general pai'don throughout her 
dominions. 

Sylvester, once more set at liberty, supped that evening 
seated between his brother and sister-in-law. Hubert 
could hardly tire of embracing his little daughter, whom 
ho had not seen for four ycai*s ; and each rendered tlianks 
to God for the result of His judgment, acknowledging 
that it was right to consider twice before believing evil of 
honest hearts. 


II. 

THE COMBAT OP THE PEASANTS. 

In the year 1429, Philip, count of Flanders, sumamed 
“ the Good,” espoused the Infanta Isabella of Portugal. 
Philip was at this time thirty-three years of age, and was 
sovereign of the greater part of the Low Countries, but 
had not yet succeeded to the dukedom of Brabant, to 
which ho was entitled by right of inheritance. In 
honour of his future bride, he established the order of 
the Golden Fleece, which took place during the festivities 
with which his marriage was celeb^tcd. 

Having come with his court from Bruges to Brussels 
for the feast of Christmas, 1429, he had occasion to send 
a letter secretly to Termonde, on the twenty-sixth of 
December, but would not trust, as hitherto. Master 
Colin Boute, his chef-de-police, nor yet Humbert Coustain, 
his vcdet-de-chamhre, but determined to send it by one 
Guillemin Fyot, a jovial hunchback, who was considered 
to fill the oiEco of village fool, but who, on an emergency, 
could act as scribe, arrange processes, dmw out deeds, 
settle love affairs, 4kc. tkc. : a little man who was always 
merry, pleased everybody, and who had on many occasions 
furnished amusement to the duke himself. Fyot had 
three sons, for whom he had a great affection, and who 
were named Laurent, Paul, and Gcry : the eldest was 
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twenty-eiglit, the youngest nineteen years of age. We 
mention these things for the sake of the sequel. 

^Philip then, having summoned Giiillcmin privately to 
his presence, confided to his care tlje important jnission 
alluded to, which the hunchback promised to execute 
with all diligence and care. 

** If your highness will give me a good horse,’* said he, 
" I shall arrive this evening at Termondc, and will bring 
back the answer to-morrow.” 

The duke immediately called Jacot do Iloussay, one of 
tho twenty- four gentlemen archers of his guard, and 
ordered him to saddle one of liis best horses for Guille- 
min. He then placed a purse in the hand of the hunch- 
back, who, before a qiuirter of an hour had elapsed, was 
already far from I5russela. 

But gaiety and wit often make enemies ; and Guille- 
min unfortunately had one — a serjeant or bailifi* named 
Nicolas, who gained his living by getting up prosecutions, . 
and by encouraging disputes, which lio did with as much 
ardour as the liunchback displayed in endeavouring, to 
the great displeaKurc of the other, to allay them. Gnille- 
min had, unfortunately, more than once made a jest of tho 
serjeant, who was an ill-looking fellow, with a square, 
bony figure, and grey eyes almost hirldon under a y)air of 
busily eyebrows. The latter swore to be revenged ; but 
not venturing to do p.nything publicly, for fear of tho 
justice of Philip, he waited for some secret opportunity 
of carrying out his intention. This opportunity now 
occurred. As the serjeant wiis returning from Termonde, 
passing through a wood, he met the poor hunchback, 
riding on as fast as be could, on tbo iirince’s errand. It 
was raining in torrents, the roads were deserted, the sky 
was dark and cloudy, and night was fast approaching. 
Nicolas, as soon as he recognised his epemy, threw himself 
across the path, which just at that spot was rather narrow, 
stopped the horse, ' and after giving Guillemin a terrific 
beating, with a thick cudgel, left him half-dead in a 
neighbouring ditch. Possibly he had not intended to 
carry his vengeance quite so lar. However that may be, 
he manifested iko regret for what he had done ; for after 
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robbing tbe poor fellow, be mounted bis borsc, and con- 
tinued his journey to Brussels, tbinking only wbat course 
be should adopt in order to conceal bis crime. He did 
not propose to enter the city with tbe Imncb back’s horse, 
which would in all probability liave been the mctaiis of 
betraying him ; and he was cpnsidering with himself how 
he should best dispose of the animal, when all at once he 
perceived one of the duke’s archers at some little dis- 
tance in front of him. This was Jacot do Koiissay, who 
had been despatched by Philip, about an hour after the 
departui’e of his messenger, in order to iict as convoy to 
the hunchback, for whose safety during the journey he 
had become alarmed. It was not long before the serjeant 
was face to face w’ith Do Boussay, who, recognising Giiille- 
min’s horse, stopped him, and asked in a stern voice how 
he came by tliat palfrey 1 

Nicolas bad by this time thought of a stmtagom, so 
ho answered boldly that he had just found him on the 
road. 

“ Is it not one of the liorscs of my lord the duke of 
Burgundy?” said the archer. ‘*1 gjivc it myself to 
Guillemin Fyot.” 

“ Guilleiiiin Fyot ! Is not that the hunchback of the 
Hue de Namur ? ” said the soijeant. 

‘SJust so. The duke despatched him this morning on 
a commission, and I was directed tp follow him.” 

“Some misl’ortuno must liave betallen him,” replied 
Nicolas : “ he is in the habit of drinking freely, and no 
doubt left the poor horse at the door of an inn, w'ho, find- 
ing liimself without his rider, was returning by himself 
to the town. 1 oven expected to see the fool hereabouts, 
astride on a wall, whipping and spurring, and thinking 
himself mounted on his horse.” 

“That is possible,” said Jacot. “Howe\\3r, I must 
obey my orders, and endeavour to find the hunchback. 
But you must deliver up the horse.” 

“ Certainly ; that is quite right,” said the serjeant, wlio 
was glad enough to escape so easily. So, dismounting 
from the horse, he made the best of his way back to 
Brussels. Unhappily the archer, 'not suspecting any 
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trick, did not search him, or ho would soon Lave dis- 
covered the proofs of his crime. 

K^When Jacot arrived at the ditch with his two liorses, 
lie perceived the hunchback ; and thinking the man was 
tipsy, be dismounted, and iastening him on liLs horse, 
took him to the house of a surgeon at Termonde, who 
declared that Guillcmin was dead. Jacot, in great alarm, 
instantly searched the hunchback, and finding that he had 
been robbed, he at once concluded that he had been 
assassinated. Mounting his horse, therefore, he returned 
with all speed to Brussels, and related the fatal advciitnro 
to the 2 )rince. Philip was greatly irritated ; and liaving 
received full authority from his relative, the duke of 
Brabant, to act in the matter according to his judgment, 
he immediately set on foot the strictest investigation. 
Nothing, however, was discovered. The serjeant was 
interrogated; but he confined himself to the same 
answers which had before deceived the archer. 

The news of the hunchback's death was soon spread 
abroad. Everybody was grieved — a thousand conjectures 
were formed— and the public, less cautious than the 
judges, openly accused the seijeant of the crime. The 
three sons of Guillemin did not doubt for a moment that 
he was guilty, for they were aware of his secret grudge 
against their father; and as they well knew that the 
latter was not in thq^ habit of drinking to excess, they 
gave no credit to the story of the serjeant. On the follow- 
, ing day, therefore, they presented themselves, in mourn- 
ing habits^ before Philip the Good, and demanded justice, 
Informally announcing themselves upon the spot as the 
accusers of the serjeant. The duke, having told them 
that he had no certain proofs upon which to act, they 
proceeded to jAk, according to the privilege of the 
country, foi' t3& ordeal by single combat, and all three 
threw down iKeir gloves. Philip could not refuse them 
this right ; but, as they were peasants, they were not 
permitted to fight with swords, but only with staves. 
TJic seijeant was then cited to appear, who still main- 
tained his innocence, and accepted the challenge with the 
utmost effrontery, declaring that he left the result to the 
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judgment of God. The serjoant, in truth, was vigorous 
and robust, and relied on his own strength, and the weak- 
ness of his three young adversaries. 

It was arranged that the three sons of Guillcmin slioifld 
hght 011(3 after tlie other, beginning with the eldest ; and 
the duel was to take place on the following day, which 
w:is the thirtieth of December. In the mean time they 
put the accusers and the accused in separate prisons, 
each having a guard of two archers, and a fencer to toacli 
tlicm how to manage their weapons. At the lime 
appointed, the serjeant and his adversaries were con- 
ducted U) the place of combat, which was a spot called 
the “ Petit Sablon.” They were di*essed in black polished 
leather, which fitted close to their bodies, and each had a 
wicker shield or buckler, about three feet in height, with 
a. strong hazel staff of the same length. Their nails were 
cut, their feet naked, and their heads shaven and unco- 
vered. All the pc'oplc in Brussels who were interested 
in the cause of Guillomin’s sous, crowded to witness this 
sjiectaclo, compassionating them, and uttering prayei*s for 
their success. 

On leaving the church to which they had repaired pre- 
vious to the hour of combat, Laurent Fyot, the eldest 
sou, advanced to the lists with his shield and staff ; and 
making the sign of tlic cross, swore upon the Holy Evan- 
gelists that his quarrel was just. The serjeant approached 
fn^riL the o])positc side, similarly &rmed, and made tho 
same profession. Some ashes were given the combat- 
ants to mb on their hands, that they might the better 
bold their sticks, which, by order of the duke, had not 
been sharpened. The first magistrate of the town pro- 
claimed aloud, that no one under pain of punishment 
should give any sign, or utter any exclamation in favour 
of either of the combatants ; after which he threw down 
the glove of Laurenlf Fyot in the lists, saying, “ Do your 
duty 1 ” • 

The two champions fought furiously, one burning to 
revenge his fathers murder, tho other to save his own 
head. After a quarter of an hour of violent blows given 
and received, Laurent fell down faint and exhausted, and 
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was carried away, leaving the serjeant victor. Paul Fyot 
then succeeded his brother, and he also received so severe 
a blow on his arm, that he was at once disabled. There 
ribw only remained Gery, the youngest and most deter- 
mined of the three ; but the burly serjeant, fiir from being 
exhausted, seemed to increa.'sc in courage from his pre- 
vious successes. Tlie struggle lasted a long time ; tlieir 
staves were broken, and the two champions endcavoimjd 
to throw one another down ; but at length, Nicolas was 
a third time conquei'or. In the midst of the general 
consternation, the executioner, aecompanicil by his assist- 
ants, hastily constructed three gibbets ; for in these 
combats, the vanquished, who were thereupon accounted 
guilty, were condemned to death. The duke, who was 
present at this fatal <luel, was much afflicted at the result. 
Ho had no means, howevci*, of preventing it, for the right 
of combat in many towns was a sacred piivilege, nor 
could the sovereign abolish it, without the consent both 
of the state and of the i)eople. 

While Philip was sorrowfully recounting many fatal 
instances of this barbarous custom, and expressing to the 
nobles around liiin his ardent desire to replace those 
odious customs by more equitablp laws, the serjeant was 
giving utterance to his triumph, and the executioner 
and his men were finishing their fiital pr(q>arations. Tlio 
threo sons of Guilleinin Fyot were just about to suffer, 
when all at once their father the hunchback, whom every- 
body liolioved to bo dead, was seen advancing on horse- 
back, accompanied by the duke’s messenger. The popu- 
lace sent up shouts of joy at this sudden appeamnee ; 
and Guillemin, who was conducted immediately to the 
feet of the prince, related the circumstances of his adven- 
ture, and his return to consciousr.es .s, after having been 
copiously bled by the surgeon. A button which be had 
tom from kis enemy’s coat, during the .struggle, was suffi- 
cient evidence ofrtho perpetrator of the deed, and the 
crime having been fully proved, tho serjeaut was executed. 
The hunchback was conducted in triumph to his house, 
accompanied by his three children, who were all cured 
of their braises in a few days. 
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On the morrow, the thirty-first of December, many 
lords, who, at the time of the combat, had approved the 
benevolent wishes of Philip, drew up a petition, which was 
signed by the clergy, nobility, ofiicers of justice, magfe- 
trales, and many of the oldest inhabitants of the town, 
for the suppression of the ‘‘duel judiciairc.” On new 
year’s day they carried tliis to Philip the Good, who, 
surrounded by his court, received them with tlie greatest 
kindness. 

“ You are, indeed, noblemen,” he said ; “ this is the most 
precious gift you could have made me, and we must give 
you something in return. In ten days, my lords, we 
shall hold at our good town of Bruges, the first chapter 
of our Order of the Golden Fleece, in honour of our union 
with the Infanta of Portugal ; and we intend to create 
you knights of tlie same. \Vc also desire eveiy one should 
know, that the possession of good and equitable laws is 
the most esteemed gift that can be bestowed, both upon 
princ<‘s and their subjects.” 
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fitiUs of Itainttr. 

Princes are greatly to be pitied whcti they are kept in 
ignorance of the real condition of their subjects. They 
arc told that the people ai*e cheerful aiul contented, 
when, perhaps, they are destitute even of the necessaries 
of life ; that the nation rejoices, when it is groaning under 
suffering ; tliat their subjects are hap])y in obeying their 
cominaJicls, while all the time a smouldering fire of dis- 
content is lurking beneath their feet, ready at any 
moment to burst fortli into rebellion. The wife of Louis 
the Eiftccuth, while eating apiece of pie-crust, in the time 
of a great famine, said innocently, “ But if tlie people 
have no bread, why do they not give them pie-crust 1 ” 
Poor woman ! beyond the narrow circle of her own palace, 
how little did she know of France ! The following story 
relating to John, first count of Namur, of the house of 
Danipierre, is an illustration of a similar kind. 

John had married Mario d’ Artois, a good princess no 
doubt in the main, biit who had the misfortune to ho 
brought up without knowing anything of her fellow-crea- 
tures. The count ainl his wife lived on the revenues of 
their domains, and the taxes levied on tlie towns and 
different kinds of commerce, dues of toll and barrier, of 
fairs and markets, of entrance, of navigation on the 
8ambrc, &c. &c. All these resources, notwithstanding 
the limited extent of each, formed together a considerable 
yearly capital, which the count of Namur, with the aid 
of his wife and court, expended in luxury and pleasure, 
little thinl^itig that they were dissipating in idle amusement 
what was extorted from the hardly Earned pittance of the 
poor. Whenever* they were in want of money, they 
heedlessly levied, though without any direct intention to 
oppress, — some new tax : they had been brought up to 
consider the people as a kind of machine, subservient iu 
all things to their t}se, and all the trouble they took was 
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to invent the new impost, to establish it by law, and to sell 
the l ight to levy it. 

These things occurred at the boginning of the four- 
teenth century, an epoch of great activity and ino\€- 
incnt, when the people were evciywhere endeavoui*ing to 
emancipate themselves from their thraldom. John ol 
Namur had accom|ianied his sovereign, the emperor 
ll(jnry the Seventh, to Italy, in his expedition against the 
Guclplis; and Mario d’ Artois, who governed the county of 
Namurduring his absence, took the opportunity of imposing 
new taxes and burdens upon her subjects. The ))eoi>le 
seemed to bear it patiently enough at first, but a secret 
s])irit of rebellion was gradually gathering, and in the year 
1313, while John of Namur was in Paris, occupied in 
negotiating a treaty between Philippe-le-Bel and the 
emperor, the storm burst forth. The vessel had been 
well nigh full, and the establishment of a fresh tax by 
Marie (I’Artois, had become the drop of water whicli 
caused it to overflow. Surrounded, moreover, by neigh- 
bours, who had resisted the yoke of their rulers, and having 
before thiiir eyes the example of the people of Brabant, 
of Liege, and the Flemings, who had just gained their 
freedom, th^ inhabitants of Namur were encouiTiged 
to rebel ; and with this view a tumultuous and discon- 
tented crowd collected one morning in the Place Saint 
Aubain, the market Saint Pierre, and at the Piconiictte. 
The munmn*3 became louder and louder, until groans 
and cries of vengeance were heard on all sides ; and 
in a few hours the whole town was in open insurrection. 
The countess was astonished at the discovery that the 
people had a will different from her own, and endeavoured 
at first to oppose the torrent by force ; but she was 
reminded that in 1286 (not sixty years before), the pco])le 
of Namur, oppressed by their sovereign Marie ^e Briennc, 
had expelled her fit>m the town, though she was an 
empress. Marie d’ Artois could scarcely credit this re- 
cital ; the whole tiling was quite new to her, and, brought 
up as she had been, appeared to her, in fiict, impossible. 

As the people exclaimed against the new tax as 
burdensome and intolerable, she thought to appease them 
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by altering it to one somewhat less heavy, and she 
immediately proceeded to do so ; but it was too late ; the 
people were thoroughly roused, and would not hear of 
tStms j they loudly declaimed against the injustice of the 
countess, who had invented the taxes ; against the col- 
lectors, who received them ; and against tlie privileged 
persons who were exempt from them. At last, raised 
to a pitch of insatiated fury, they pursued and maltreated 
the countess’s herald, and finally proceeded to attiwik 
the ])alace. XTj)©!! this Marie d’Artois, with her cJiildrcn, 
fled for safety to the castle ; where, however, she was 
speedily followed and besieged. 

Tlio populace, now masters of the town, fonnally 
abolished every law which they deemed hostile to tlieir 
own interests, chose a new body of magistrates, and 
organized themselves into a provisionaiy I'epnblic. After 
the countess had been blockaded for some time in the 
casLie, and reduced to great straits, she began to see that 
she liad been deceiving hei'self, and determined to jiropose 
terms of capitulation. The peojdc, however, now became 
in their turn haughty and exacting ; they demanded the 
suppression of all taxes, the re-establishment of certain 
immunities, a change of magistrates, and' their own 
election ol public functionaries. Princes too often imagine 
that to yield is a weakness, and Mary rejocti'd tlicse 
propositions with disdain : she was, ihcriMbre, more 
closely bi^sicgcd than' ever, and could only comfort her- 
self by the prosijoct of deliverance when her husband 
should ariive from France. 

And in fact on the very next day John of Namur 
appeared befoi*o tlie gates of his capital, which he was 
astonished to find closed against him. Having at that 
time neitlicr armies, allies, nor money, he was obliged to 
dissemble his angoi-, and to enter into negotiations with 
the rebels. When he know, however, on what conditions 
the people were v^illing to admit him (which wore the 
same as had before been proposed to his wife), he refused 
to accept them, and immediately began his preparations 
for an assault. He first called together those vassals who 
had remained faithful to liim, and collected some meii-at- 
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(iriiis. Miicliines bciDg needed to make a breach in tho 
walls, the count sent to Huy, a town with which he had 
always been on good tiTins, requesting the citizens to 
lend him tlieir engines and siege-machines. The Uut^is^ 
hcjwcvei*, answeied that, as they valued the fi*ieudship 
of the i)eople of Namur as much as that of the count, 
tliey cmild nut interfere in the quarrel, and must thero- 
ibro decline rendering him any assistance. The count 
now saw himself in a serious dilemma ; but it was not 
long before ho found the required aid in a petty prince of 
tho <jouiitiy, Arnold, count of Ijooz, who speedily arrived 
with troo])s, wai*-enginos, arms, and provisions. Namur 
was blockaded on all sides, and the people who were 
btskiging the princess, siiddeidy found themselves besieged 
in their turn ; and while the countess, plentifully siqjplied 
with every necessary, was patiently ^waiting the period 
of her rescue, they soon found themselves in the utmost 
•siraits. A 11 communication with the neighbouring villages 
wjus cut off, no provisions could bo procured from any 
quarter, and tainine already stared them in the face. 
Alarmed at the serious aspect of affairs, and seeing no 
ciiaiice of relief, they luiscd the siege of the castle, and 
tlK.'ii thro^viiig open tlie gates of the town to the count, 
tho citizens retired each to his own house, having first 
decided upon a general meeting on the following mornmg, 
in order to discuss the best means of appeasing the 
count’s anger. # 

'While the chiefs of the insurrection, with many of tho 
principal inhabitants, were sissembled for this purpose 
at the Hotel de Yille, a herald arrived to announce the 
solemn entry of the count on the following day. Coming 
as he did on an errand of vengeance, he forbade the in- 
habitants to greet his entrance, ordered all the houses to 
be closed, and commanded that not a single citizen should 
leave the town, cither on foot, on horseback, or in a 
carriage. • 

This ominous message occasioned the utmost conster- 
nation among the assembly. “ The count,” said an old 
merchant, “ is a man who listens to reason ; it will be 
best to tell him from our own mouths what it is that ^ve 
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want ; all will be lost if we are not allowed to speak to 
him j for the nobles who surround the prince will cer- 
tainly persuade him to adopt the severest nioasures.” 

% Our best plan is to bravo his commands,” said a master 
coppci-sniith ; “ let a deputation go to him in the camp, 
and request an audience.” 

“We shall only instate him,” replied a sheriff, “ if we 
contradict his express commands : wc must find some 
other means more likely to succeed.” Many plans were 
proposed ; such as writing, sending the clergy as ambas- 
sadors, <fec. ; but none met with general favour. At last 
a youth of the town, distinguished for his wit and in- 
genuity, advised an expedient, which had certainly the 
merit of originality. 

“We arc forbidden,” said he, in a confident tone, “to 
appear before the count, on foot or on liorscback, or in 
carriages ; let us go on stilts P* 

The words were no sooner uttered tlian they spread 
like lightning through the whole city, and elicited uni- 
versal applause. The resolution of the citizens was soon 
taken, and the remainder of the day was employed in 
•constnicting a number of stilts. Those who could not 
readily walk when raised so far from the ground, sup- 
ported themselves with poles or long crutches ; and on 
the next morning, five hundred of the inhabitants of 
Namur went out in tliis fashion to meet their prince. 

The count, soon vus he perceived them issuing from 
the city gate, advanced from the camp to reconnoitre this 
extraordinary troop, which appeared in the distance like 
au army of giants. He soon saw what the stratagem 
w'as, and laughing at the sight of these men arranging 
themselves upon their stilts, in four lines before him, he 
sent his herald to intimate that lie would give them 
audience, ^^lius encouraged, the deputies laid before tho 
prince their reasons for thus approaching his presence, 
and then proceeded to submit their giievanccs for his 
consideiution. 

John of Namur was naturally a good-hearted and 
generous prince, and feeling that his authority had per- 
haps been stretched beyond its proper limits, he at once 
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forgave iljo peoi>le their rebellion, and contented himself 
with merely enforcing some slight penalties upon the 
ringleaders. He also gave orders for the abolition of the 
more obnoxious of the taxes. ^ 

This happy result, which must be attributed to the 
iucky thought of the stilts, is gratefully remembered by 
the people of Namur ; and an annual fete is still pre- 
served in order to commemomte it. All the young men of 
the old, as well as the new town, assemble at certain 
periods, raised on stilts ; they form themselves into a 
battalion, and marching to the sound of military music, 
direct their steps tow'ards the Place St. Aubain. There 
they perform a joust. Tlie Melans and the Ahreases (such 
are tlie names taken by the two parties, the first repre- 
senting tlio old, the second the new town) employ all 
their agility in endeavouring to repulse each other. Tliey 
h^-ve no arms but their fists \ their mothers and sisters 
are on foot in the ranks, encouraging them in the struggle, 
and Lhe ladies of the town ranged on two sides of the 
Place St. Aubain, animate each j»arty by voice and ges- 
ture. Tiiis fight often continues the whole day, with- 
out eitlier side being victorious. 

It itnist be admitted, however, that thd origin of this 
custom has been variously given. Some say it was first 
established during the reign of Charles the Fifth ; but 
this is a mistake, as we sec it mentioned in chronicles long 
before that period. Caliot, who wrote six large volutnes 
on the history of Namur, ti*aces this game to the time of 
the Poinaiis, and endeavours to prove, what everybody 
knew before, that the ancients were acquainted with the 
use of stilts. Others with more probability ascribe their 
origin to the inundations of the Meuse, which sometimes 
overllowed the streets of Namur. We have confined 
ourselves, how’over, to the most popular tradition, and 
certainly not the least agreeable one. 
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Un ills ne s'arme point coiiirc un coupable pbre.” 

A son arms not hiiiiself against even a guilty father.” 

pKTiiiAPS the most frequented of the numerous bridges 
wliidi coiincet the various parts of the city of Client, is 
tlifit which bears the name of the “ Pridge of Judgment.” 
It is carried across one of the three rivers wJiich are com- 
jirised within the precincts of the old city, and unite them- 
selves with the Scheldt : crossing the Sieve, it leads 
from the Hue do Bourg to the l*laC!C St. riiarailde. It 
is a bvidgo of modest structure, and is no way rcinark- 
ahle exeejit for the historical recollections with which it is 
connected. 

A monument formerly adorned this biidge, consisting 
of a bronze group, which represented a son in the act of 
beheading his fatlicr j and this explains the names — 
lloofd lirugijo (Bridge of the Head), and Onllwofd Brttrffje 
(Bridge of the Decapitation), which the common people 
still give to the Bridge of Judgment. This valuable piece 
of inilhjuity, which was barbarously destroyed with so 
many others in 1794 recalled the ancient national 
costume, while it also commemorated an event the memory 
of W'hich is now })cr])ctuaied only by a CTirioiis picture 
]n'eserved in one of the balls of the Hotel de Villc. 
k The circumstance represented by this picture is so re- 
markable .and so little known, that it will be worth while 
to give the i)articuiars of the story in detail. 

After the ‘daughter of Cowit Louis dc Maelc, Mar- 
guerite of Flanders,, had espoused, in 13G9, Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, brother of the king of Franco, Charles the 
Ninth ; the English, discontented with this alliance, which 
they l)ad eagerly sought for their own prince, declared 
war against the Flemings. 
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Count Louis de Maelc hod consented to this maniago 
with much unwillingness, and but for the earnest 
iuitrcaties of his mother, who was a French-woman, he 
would have given his daughter to the English prince. 
He knew that tlio Flemings were on friendly terms 
with the English, with whom they carried on an exten- 
sive commercial intercourse ; and lie feared, inconsiderate 
ns ht.* generally w'as, to displease his jicoplc. But riiilip 
had gained the good will of the Flemings, to whom he 
liad restored Lille, Bouai, and other towns ; and his 
niavriage with INJargucritc was celebrated in the church 
of St. Bavon, at Ghent, amidst general rejoicings. 

Since the administration of Artevclde, the prosj^erity 
of Ghent had becomo so great, that all the merchants 
liv cd in the ntmost aillucnco and luxury, more resembling 
jirinccs and uobh;s than inhabitants of a commercial city. 
As this abundance was the result of commerce, so com- 
3ncrco alone could jircscrve it ; and England, which at 
tint time was greatly behindhand in all the .branches of 
industry, was the ]nincipal market for the products of 
Flandei's. Thus when the war wliich broke out in 13G9 
had siuldonly interrupted all coniinunication witli the 
juiglisli, and tjio blemish vessels had been seized, and 
their niercliandiso confiscated, many of the commercial 
houses were complolely ruined ; and these disasters allectcd 
in a thousand dilJcrent ways a multitude of ])Gople little 
prepared for reverses. IMurmurs aoon arose. Two parties 
■were formed, of wdiich one declared for the court and its 
measures ; but the other and larger was in fiwour of the 
English, and loudly demanded peace with that nation. 

Louis de IVIaele, however, who, though he frequently 
hesitated in coming to a <lecision, rarely departed from it 
when formed, declared in 1370 all relations with the 
English at an end j forbade all conimunicatiqii witli them ; 
and at last issued an edict, condemning to death any one 
who should carry on commercial dealings witli them. The 
usual punishment of the transgressor for such oficiices 
was the gallows ; but the citizens of Ghent were treated 
wdth greater consideration by the grant of an csjiecial 
privilege. Instead of being banged, they were allowed to 
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be beheaded, as of the rank of gentlemen,* upon tlie 
“ Bridge of Judgment,” a few steps from the count’s 
castle. 

people were greatly exasperated at this edict. 
England had need of Flanders for the supply of its neces- 
sities ; Flanders required England for the continuance 
of its prosperity j and thus, notwithstanding the dcclarji- 
tion of war, every day, cloths, linens, and even vegetables 
continued to be secretly disposed of to the English. Com- 
mercial men in those days said, what has often been repoaitid 
since, that money, from whatever quarter derived, is tlie 
enemy of no man. Many of the tradesmen therefore 
bnived the edict, and privately continued their advan- 
tageous transactions ; which for some time wore carried 
on so successfully, that the officers employed by the count 
wei*e unable to lay hold of a single culprit. 

At last, however, in the month of June, 1371, two 
merchants, Lievin Verhaghen and his son Michel, were 
taken in the act of delivering into the hands of some 
Englishmen a cargo of Courtrai linen, and were fortliwith 
aiTested and ordered to be sent to trial. The njsidence 
of the Yerhagliens was in the Biie Obscure, near the 
March<; du Vendredi, and it was necessary to ])ass 
through the immense crowd, all ripe for sedition, before 
arriving at the prison. They were, however, conveyed 
there in safety by the officers of justice ; were speedily 
judged and condemned ; and by way of making a striking 
example of them, it was announced that on the following 
day the criminals would be executed upon the bridge, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 

The people did not openly rebel, but they did not there- 
fore remain indifferent ; and the following morning, on the 
day of the execution, the high bailiff acting in the name of 
the count, and as his administrator of justice, was unable 
to find a single executioner, although': there wo^ a con- 
siderable number belonging to the town. 

In this country, which M. de ChftteiRtbn^d with so 

* The citizens of Ghent are called ** Seigneurs de 

Gand.” 
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much truth calls the classical land of independence, the 
executioners were well aware that the people had the 
greatest sliaro of i)Ower : they had not forgotten that 
souietiiiies the agent of human justice ran the rislT of 
becoming in turn the victim ; and they had all judiciously 
absented themselves on this occasion. It was necessary, 
therefore, to send elsewhere ; but though Bruges, Alost, 
Courtrai, and other towns were a[)plied to, no executioner 
could be found : all had been forewarned, and liad care- 
fully taken themselves out of the way. The head 
bailiff then went to inform the count of this untoward 
circumstance, and even ventured to hint to him the 
policy of at least postponing the sentence. Louis, how- 
ever, was obstinate : ho refused either to pardon the 
culprits, or to grant a reprieve. A large sum was 
offered, by his order, to any person who should be willing 
t(» fulfil the office of executioner ; but no one appeared. 
The different i)risoua were then visited, and a free pardon 
offci’cjd to any criminal who would consent to d»> the 
work, but with no bettor success. No one dared, in 
fjict, to run the risk of arousing the anger of the popu- 
lace. The judge was much embarrassed, and for awhili} 
knew not what to do : at last he hit upon an expedient, 
which, being submitted to the count, and approved of, 
he proceeded to carry into effect. Ife went to the 
dungeon of the father and son, and, after a few prelimi- 
naries, announced to them, that ’whichever of the two 
should consent to be the executioner of the other, should 
have his pardon. He then left them, allowing them the 
night to consider the proposal. It was some time befi)re 
the father and son recovered from the stupor into 'which 
they had been thrown by so extraordinary an announce- 
ment. At last, when their oppressed feelings had found 
vent in a flood of teans^ a strange and affecting dialogue 
took place between them. 

‘‘My father,” said the young man, “the offer which 
has just been made holds out to you an anchor of safety.” 
At this beginning, the old man looked at his son with " 
great uneasiness, while the latter continued : “You have 
two other sons, who will grow ujpT and supply my place 
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to you. Strive to forget me, and return to your 
home.” 

“Without thee! without my son! without my dear 
I I dare not so understand your words,” re}>Ued 
the old man, bitterly. “ Art thou not my son % Is it 
not I who have brouglit thee to this misery 

“No, my father, it was myself; it was my own 
rashness.” 

“ As if I were no longer father and master ! It was T 
— I alone .... and to abandon thee to .... I cannot 

even pronounce the word My son,” continued 

the old man, “ I am sixty years old : of what use am I 
any longer ? No ; since they have the humanity to 
grant thco thy life, I pardon tliern my own dcalli. Thou 
shalt sacrifice me, my dear child ; and thou shalt bo the 
8uj)port of thy mother, thy young brothers, and thy 
sistc!*.” 

“ I . , . . I do that, my father 1” replied Michel, shud- 
dering ; “ never !” and in an agony of tears ho embraced 
his aged parent. 

“ If thou doest it, I shall bless thee for it, my son. 

Thou must do it. 1 must leave thee But if, by 

cowardly hesitation, thou losest tlic favour which is now 
offered us, thou wilt die not the less, and thou wilt fill me 
with despair.” 

“ My father,” said Michel agp-in, “ let us not talk 
any more of so horriWe a proposal ; or rather, lot your 
heart yield to reason. Wliat do you lose in losing me ? 
You have other children, and I .... if I survive you, 
where shall 1 find another father ? .... A father is not 
so easily replaced . . . .” 

“ But, since I am to die, since they will it.” 

“ But, sinpe it is in your power to obtain pardon.” 

“ At such a price ! Death even is preferable to that.” 

“ Well, my father, I will die with you 1” 

This sorrowful conversation lasted all night, without 
the father fuad son coming to any agreement. At last, 
the door of the dungeon opened. The fatal moment had 
arrived. 

“ How have you decided 1*’ asked the judge. 
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TLc old mail, at those words, gathered up all hia 
strength, threw himself on his son, and violently closed 
his mouth with his hand. 

We are ready,” he cried; "my son will hchcad lye/’ 

“ Here then is a confessor,” said the bailiflj and closed 
the door again. 

Michel had fainted, and his father was bathing him 
with his tears. More than a quarter of an hour elapsed 
l)efore he began to revive, and for the first time he 
observed the old monk who had entered the dungeon. 

He was an Augustine friar, a man respected and 
beloved by all the town for his virtues and good works. 
Siiico the previous evening the cruel proposal made to the 
two prisoners had become generally known ; and the 
whole body of tlie watermen had gone to engage this 
monk to repair to lAovin and Michel, in order 1,o render 
tbcm spiritual assistance. In all the churches and 
chapels in the town, moreover, pmyers were being offered 
u]) tor them. Teople almost asked for a miracle : “ AV^hy,” 
they said, “ should not God perform it ? Could not that 
powerful hand, which cluuigcd the seasons at its will, 
change also with case the order of material things, and so 
satisfy by prodigy tlio prayers of a hundred thousand 
voices raised to him in supplication ? ” 

The monk strengthened greatly the hearts of the two 
captivc.s : ho supported the old man’s proposal, used 
all his .authority with Michel to make him yield obedience 
to his fathers wishes, and bid him expect, as the 
reward of his heroic devotion, the supjiort of the Most 
liigh. 

And now the two prisoners, crossing the Place do 
Saint Pharaildc, and the Rue Haute du Soleil, were 
conducted by the archers to the Bridge of J qdgment. 

The count, fearing a revolt of the people, had sur- 
rounded the place with a numerous body of men-at-arms, 
so that the crowd were unable to . approach the place 
of execution. He himself was in one of the towers 
of the castle, looking through one of the loopholes, 
the scene below. Four servants of the prince remained, 
according to custom, standing upon* the bridge, with pails 
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of water to wash away tlie blood about to bo slied. The 
high bailiff stood before them in his judge’s dress, with a 
velvet cap upon bis head, adorned with three Avhite 
feUffiliers, and bearing in his hand a long rod, surmounted 
by the lion of Flanders, in silver. The two ends of the 
bridge were guarded by four ranges of archers, wearing 
their cninisses. Lievin and Michel stc])ped in front of 
the high bailiff, who read aloud the novel sentence, by 
which the count granted life to whichever of the two 
prisoners should execute the other. “ My brother,” said 
the monk, in a low voice, seizing Michors trembling 
hand, “God watches over you ; have confidence in 
Him and He will protect you. Do not tremble, my 
dear son.” 

They bound the old man’s eyes, who immediately knelt 
down, blessed his son aloud, and laying his head upon 
the block, awaited his death-blow. “Proceed, young 
man,” said the monk, who had gained a ))oworful as- 
cendancy over Michel And Verhaglicn mechanically 
received into his hand a long stniight sword, with 
which he was to perform the drei'idful ofhcc. On be- 
holding the fonnidable instrument of doatJi, ho sank 
down, weeping and jiraying afresh ; and for one instant 
he seemed utterly insensible. The monk raised hiui up, 
and then averting his eyes, the young man lifted up tlm 
heavy sword, which immediately descended ui»oii the 
neck of his father. c 

At this moment the monk was seen stretching out 
Ills arms to heaven in an attitude of su])plicatiou. 
A universal exclamation bui-st forth, and obliged the 
son to turn his eyes towards the block. What was his 
astonishment to find that the neck of his father had not 
even been injured, while the sword was shivered into twenty 
fragments ! The surprise of the archers and attendants 
was so great that, without the slightust resistance from 
them the bridge wia in an instant crowded with the 
townspeople, and the two prisoners were dragged into 
■^the asylum of Saint Bavoii. 

The high bailiff, overpowered with amazement, went to 
inform the count of* what had taken place ; and the 
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chronicles which record this fact, seem to be less 
astoTiislicd at the prodigy of the broken sword, than 
at the clemency of Louis de Maele in granting a full 
pai'don. 

Tlic same evening Lievin and Michel returned in safety 
to their home in the Rue Obscure. After the peace, 
winch took place in 1387, they were able again to resume 
ill safety their commerce with the English. 
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‘ l^jorng-nail." 

The cruelties which the Duke Alba inflicted upon the 
Belgians^uring the period of his government are but too 
well known. Scarcely was there a town in which the 
blood-stained scaflbld was not erected ; not one where the 
funeral pile did not whiten the bones of thousands 
unfortunate beings, and where the sword and the axe 
of executioners did not grow blunt upon the nocks of 
their numberless victims. To seize and torture — to hang, 
burn, and behead — such, say the historians, uras the daily 
business of Alba. Belgian blood flowed in streams upon 
the soil of our fatherland. Noble, precious blood ! that 
was to ripen the seed of fi^cdom, and rescue and set tis 
free from those bonds which the Emperor Charles V. had 
cast upon the necks of our fathers ! 

In the year 1571, thousands of Belgians quitted their 
country, and wandered about upon the soil of the stranger. 
So long as the little moans they had carried with them 
lasted, their condition was not wholly unendurable ; 
but bitter poverty soon stripped them of everything. 
Foreign sympathy ended when their wants began ; and 
in their most pressing need tjiey were denied the slightest 
assistance : thereupon they assembled in great numbers, 
under the name of gemmi, placed themselves under the 
leadership of the Prince of Omoge, and solemnly swore, 
with sword in hand, to found a state nciir the graves of 
their fathers — a state where they also might one day 
■ slumber, and rest beside the bones of the dear dei)arted. 
Their enterprisa did not, however, succeed. Alba was too 
crafty and energetic, and knew too Veil how to forestall 
or frustrate all their designs. Their effective forces wore 
dr/ided iitto land or hush g&mm, who found refuge in the 
dense forests \ and sqa or water gmsm^ who scoured the 
wide wave in swift vessels, and plundered the Spanish 
fleets. These sea gensm were commanded by Count Yan 
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der Marck, lord of Lumey, sumamed “ Long-nail/’ because 
ho had sworn never to cut lus nails till the deaths of 
Counts Egmont and Horn were iully avenged. 


CHAPTER L 

In the year above named, on the banks of the Scheldt, 
and in the vicinity of the spot where Fort St. Lawrence 
now stands, lay the ruins of some houses, which had lx*en 
burnt down. In the midst of them rose a few waller 
which were scarcely kei)t from, falling : they were so 
ruined and decayed by age, that one could look tlirough 
the lissures as through so many loopholes : blackened and 
burnt nifters and fallen fragments obstructed the entrance 
to the interior of the ruins. 

It was in October of the same year, 1571 : the citizens 
of Antwerp iiad already exchanged the terrors of the 
day for troublous dreams, for it had just struck eleven 
from the lofty clock-tower of Our Lady’s church. Dark, 
heavy clouds, driven by a violent hurricane, careered 
througli the heavens, and at intervals, through the scat- 
tered moonbeams, built up a thousand enchanted forms, and 
came rolling, like gigantic monstej^ against tlie silver 
coronal of light with which the rising goddeas of Night 
was encircled, but which did not always remain intact ; 
for when one of those mountainous clouds heaved onward, 
she was not nnfrequently entirely enveloped, and both 
town and ruins were then involved in the tliickest 
gloom. 

Ill this changeful light one could, however, clearly per- 
ceive, w'andering among the ruin^ two dark shapes, silent 
and listening. In eager curiosity thejn raised their heads 
from time to time above the dismantled wall^ rajudly 
threw an anxious glance over the rushing waters of tfie 
Scheldt, and an instant after disappeared into the recess 
which .served them for a hiding-place. It would have 
been difficult to recognise them, or <o guess upon what 
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design tliey were bent ; but we will here impart to our 
readers the little we know upon the matter. 

^The elder of the two night- watchers was Albrecht van 
Schoonhoven, a gentleman of one of the hrst families of 
the town ; the other was his son Alfred : their bodies 
were encircled in long heavy cloaks, and a broad hat 
covered their head and face. Whenever a moonbeam 
accidentilly shone upon them, their daggers and the butt- 
ends of their pistols sparkled brightly under their dark 
garments. 

They hod waited there for a considerable time, and had 
turned with stealthy pace from the ruins to the Scheldt, 
and from the Scheldt liack again to the ruins ; yet their 
cars l|ad caught no sound, save the rolling of the waters 
and the unceasing piping of the north wind. At length 
the father, leaning ms elbow upon one of the blocks of 
stone, said to his son, in a low voice, — 

Alfred, do you not think your courage will sink when 
his body-guard draws near ?** 

“No !” returned the youth, sighing : “in the midst of 
his Spanish life-guard 1 will plunge the dagger in his 
heart, if God give me stren^h.’* 

“ Have you well reflected, Alfred, that your life is at 
stake ) Are you aware that a Belgian never came safe 
out of the clutches of Alba 9 Think over all maturely, 
for if you flinch, it fs useless to undertake the matter.*’ 

“ My lord and flither !*’ interrupted the youth, “ are 
you trying to make me swerve from my destiny 9 Think 
you,1ihen, that the blood of my brother Norbert, which 
still clings to the Stonges of the market-place of Brussels, 
is already forgotten 9 Do you* then no longer hear the 
voice of my brother, which from out the cold grave cries 
for Heaven*s venlgeanoe upon his murderer 9 Oh ! that 
cry still resounds in my ears : therp, in the darkness, does 
not his shade BiU by, threatening,— threatening, because 
^^is butc^her still lives 9 My heart is wrung within me 
'with fury ; and, meditating upon the tortures endured 
by our g^lant countrymen, my teeth gnash involuntarily, 
and my hand grasps the poniard. Oh ! speak not to me 
of dan^r, 1 pray you, father ! Whether I dwell with 
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God among the beheaded nobles, our dear, true friends, 
or hurl the chains of fatherland to hell with the abhorred 
soul of this Alba^ ” 

“ More gently, my son ! you speak too loud ; but 
listen, do you hear nothing V' ^ 

They quickly turned towards the Scheldt, and cast a 
glance over the waters. 

“The ‘Long-nail’ does not come,” continued the 
father, “ and yet the hour is already past. Yon, Alfred, 
can see better with your young eyes : do you sec nothing 
approaching there, yonder 1” 

“ Nothing, father.” 

“ Not the smallest little sail 

“ No ; the murmuring waters throw the spray, white 
and shining, on high ; but not one object shows itself oii 
the surface.” 

They listened repeatedly, and looked several times up 
and down. 

“ Stay ! there, 1 see something 1” now exclaimed the 
young man ; “ yonder in the distance it comes : it is a 
galley, I think. Ay, ay; curses on them, they arc 
•Spaniards !” 

And tliey drew back quickly to the interior, and sat 
down upon a heap of stones. Albrecht drew the broad 
folds of his mantle closer round him, and said softly to 
his son, — 

“ Alfred, what 1 have just utte^d was not spoken to 
take away your courage : were you capable of flinching 
— were you too faint-hearted to risk your life for father- 
land — ^you were no true Belgian ; and I would •iso wn 
yo!i for my son ; but if our project succeed — could you 
but sacrifice this bloodhound— oh, how 1 would bless you ! 
bless the hour of your birth, and thank God for having 
permitted one like you to spring from my race 1 Go. on, 
then, my son, and may God strengthen you : may your 
heart ever grow in courage, and Maria become one day 
the noble recompense !” 

Alfred blushed deeply with love and coura^ at tflU&O” 
words. For a long time had he scoured the seas, like a 
bold water gense, in company with the “Long-nail,” and 
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joyfully had Maria bestowed her heart upon the hardy 
youth. Precipitated thus suddenly into his love-dream, 
his heart beat so impetuously, that he was unable to utter 
a word. He continued sitting some minutes longer on 
that comfortless spot, but suddenly leaped up, and peered 
over the walls upon the hurrying waters. While he, with 
his keen eye^ which day by day had been wont to scan 
the wide expanse of the sea, looked anxiously down the 
stream, the father still sat below, with his hand before his 
eyes. A tear of love and anxious foreboding trickled 
through his hngers : Was he thinking that he would soon 
have no son ? did he behold the angel of death approach- 
ing that beloved one, with threatening aspect ? 

Father !” whispered Alfred, “long live the gmsm ! 
A sail ! it is dipping there behind tho sand-bar !” 

“ A sail ! thank God !” said the old man, starting up 
impetuously, and following with his eyes tho direction 
indicated by Alfred’s finger ; “ a sail, say you, but where?*’ 

Just then a cloud flitted before the moon; tho 
Scheldt lay in deep darkness ; and tlie sail sank away 
among tho black shadows. 

“ Did you see it well he demanded repeatedly ; “ or 
has not the name of ^ Maiia’ been playing you a trick ? 
By my soul, I see nothing.” 

Like a lightning-flash a moonbeam shot ovor the waves. 

“ Thercj ! Do you see it now, father?” 

“ Ay, i’ faith, it is tjie ‘ Long-nail.’ ” 

A few moments after, a shallop sped through the waves 
and ran to shore, while a larger vessel held off at a little 
distan A. Ten men and a female fi>rm landed, and were 
soon standing in the ruins by tho side of the two gemm. 
One of the new comers seemed to be the chief ; it was not 
his lofty stature, nor the greater richness of his dress, that 
pointed him out as such, but the extraordinary power 
which the slightest tone of his voic^, or gesture of his 
hand, or glance of his eye, exercised over all. His com- 
panions followed blindly whithersoever he led ; ay, if 
updfi the deck of his ship, with the point of his dagger 
directed towards the shore, he were to stand and exclaim, 
“Forward !” there was not one whom that iron word 
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would not have urged onward, even though a host of 
enemies lined the shore. 

After this singular man had recognised and exchanged 
a few words with the two inmates of the ruins, he 
turned to the othei-s who had accom])anied him, '^d 
exclaimed : — 

My men, keep an eye on the vessel, and have your 
ears open ! Let the points of your daggers and the 
matches of your firelocks keep watch equally with your 
ears and eyes, so that nothing may stir without your 
hearing it, and nothing move without your seeing it.” 

And the sailors hastened to the shore, where they con- 
cealed themselves behind one of the dismantled walls, and 
looked attentively around them. All was silent and 
motionless ; only at intervals, when the north* wind blow 
more violently upon the matches, their light glhwed in 
the darkness, somewhat like the eyes of the wild cat or 
the wood-owl. 

'Jlie “ Long-nail ” — for he was the man of lofty stature 
— ^now descended the damp stair of a ruined cellar, in 
company with Van Sclioonhoveii, Alfred following, toge- 
ther with the female figure. 

“ By heavens, it is darker here than any dungeon — ay, 
darker than the soul of that bloodhound Alba !” exclaimed 
the “ Long-nail,” when they got to the bottom ; but Van 
SSchoonhoven said, — 

“ Have patience a little ; I au^ provided with every- 
thing necessary.” 

He took a fiint from his pocket, ynd in an instant a 
match was lighted. 

*‘How' say once more that the Spaniards only have 
Toledo blades,” cried he, laughing ; ** is not mine a famous 
steel ? ” 

The match soon blazed forth under Alfred’s powerful 
breath, and presently a torch cast its mysterious light 
upon the four persons in the cellar. • 

Count Van der Marck, lord of Lumey, was a well-built 
man, with bronzed cheeks and a sparkling dye. 
reddish whiskoia curled round his cheeks, ana a short,, 
pointed beard covered his chin. He was weU jn-ovided 
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with arms on this occasion, and a steel breastplate gleamed 
under his doublet. 

His daughter Maria was a beautiful, youthful maiden, 
whose features proclaimed her a Lutticher, with those 
spitlrkling eyes, hair blacker than a raven's wing, and 
sharply-pencilled eyebrows, which one sees amongst the 
Wallons. Little did her dress bespeak the gentleness 
of her race, or the nobility of her birth ; for, instead of 
silk and satin, she wore only coarse woollen cloth, and 
her bodice and simoar waved round her slender frame 
without any lappets, flaps, or ribbons : a small felt hat 
covered her bound-up hair. In such array, she appeared 
like some youth just hastening to the chase, rather than 
ayouTig maiden. Her keen, unconstrained glance announced 
that she had long exchanged the peacefvd life of a woman 
for the stirring, restless life of men. 

Scarcely had the torch sent forth a flame, when she 
turned laughingly to her beloved, and said, — 

But, friend Allied, is it come to this with us,' that a 
rat-holo is to become the dwelling of your bride ; give me 
a seat at least.*’ 

** It is still a blessing of Heaven for us, that we are 
able to cast one glance upon the ruins of our city,” 
answered the youth bitterly, pointing to a heap of clay 
which might serve as a seat. 

** Hallo, my maiden ! avast, youngster !” cried “ Loug- 
nail.” “ Not so hast]^ ; and don’t let the word ‘ bride ’ 
and ‘ bridegroom’ escape your lips so easily. You have 
not yet gained the |ea-queen of the water gensen'* 

Father,” repliA the maiden with a laugh, as she 
pointed to the old Van Schoonhoven ; go on with your 
conversation, you two j and I will bestow upon my Alfred 
strength and courage to gain mo ; for he and no other will 
over be my head man.” . 

" £h 1 see there,” interrupted ‘‘ Long-noil “ how my 
little daughter flings out ; but ’tis bravely said, Maria, 
biuvely ; I am right well content. You do not shame 
^l:c*proverb that says^ ‘ Good blood can never lie.’ To- 
morrow I will invest you with supreme command of tiie 
fly-boat JEgmont*’ 
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A stmnge expression flitted over Maria’s features at 
tliat iQoineut ; they gi'ew more severe and cold, and her 
eyebrows were knitted closer together. 

Do you not, then, rely upon my being able to guide a 
vessel, father ? Think you, forsooth, that I shrink ftfore 
Spanish blood ? No, never ! The enemy’s bullets — and 
well you know it — whistle round my cheeks witliout 
making them blanch. One does not need the strength of 
a man to discover an enemy’s heart; whoever loves 
fatherland, even if it be a woman, finds courage to defend 
it.” 

And with these words she drew a dagger from her 
bosom, exclaiming, — 

«By<Aw shall Alba fell!” 

‘'Long-nail” pressed his daughter with soul-felt joy to 
his heart; the whole countenance of the rough souman 
glowed witli delight, and a starting tear stood in his 
burning eyes. 

“ My child I” he ci'icd ; “ my noble child !” More than 
this ho was unable to utter. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Thk Count Van dcr Marck h%d withdrawn, together 
with Van Sehoonhoven, into a comer of the cellar ; Alfretl 
was sitting upon the stone near Maria. He gazed upon 
her in deep sadness ; his countenance was pale, and sighs 
broke at intervals from his breast. 

“ What is then amiss, Alfred ?” inquired Maria softly ; 

“ what ails you ; what makes you so sad and voiceless 

“ My beloved, my bride, are you aware that I might 
sacrifice my life without possessing you, without behold- 
ing you again 1*' alked the youth, while an anxious tear 
stole over his cheek. 

“ But Alfi-ed, my beloved, my brother !’^ sigheiPiSi!* . 
maiden ; “ you will not die ; wherefore do you overwhelm 
me with care, and cause my heart to shrink ? Talk not 
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of such things, and tear not the veil from my eyes, my 
poor Alfred.” 

The youth was silent awhile ; he seemed to bo gathering 
up in his spirit the courage that was almost lost, — the 
strength that had almost sped. Tlien he raised his head, 
twined his arms round Maria^ whose eyes had likewise 
become moistened, and softly asked, ** Will you pray to 
God for me, Maria?” 

“ Ay, truly ! ” answered the maiden. “ Each day, 
when far away, ere the morning sim shall have risen over 
the sea, my tears shall be poured out before the Lord, and 

1 will entreat Him to be merciful to you and to our 
country.” 

But do you not esteem it a crime to attack and mm*- 
der a man secretly, whatever that man may be, not in 
honourable strife, but 

“Alfred, Alfred!” cried the maiden, “docs the voice 
of fatherland no longer find an echo in your breast ? Do 
you hesitate to avenge the death of our brother ? Am 1 
to think this of you T — speak 1” 

“ Calm yourself, my love ! Nothing holds me back ; 
neither the fear of punishment, nor the fear of death. To 
him who is alone upon the earth, death is nothing ; but 
when one soul lives in the soul of another, then death is 
doubly death. The thought of this crushes my very 
heart, — and you too, Maria, will you droop away like a 
fiiower that is trampled fon ? ” 

Maria trembled at these words ; she took the hand of 
her beloved, and carried it to her moistened eyes. 

“ For God’s sake, Alfred, speak not thus. Your words 
fall so heavily, so painfully upon my heart.” 

But the youth continued : 

“ If it were true, however ; if a prison were to separate 
me from you, — ^if the axe of the executioner were to fall 
between us, — ^what should I have gained by my daring ?” 

Maria grew pale, ahd answered not ; but presently her 
ch^k^s took ^ deeper colour, her eyes beamed with new 
her voice grew stronger, and ^e answered solemnly : 

“ What would you hav^ Alfred ? Heaven, and bliss 
with Ood, and your* grave would be our bridal bed. 
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Proud to be yours, even after death, I would remain your 
betrothed, and your spirit would rejoice in my truth.” 

“ Angel ! you overcome me with your generosity !” cried 
Alfred. “ Be it even so ; give me the steel that haj^ &k> 
often heard the throbbings of your heart ; let me from 
your hands receive the insttiiment of liberation of our 
fatherland.” 

Eaptui'ously Alfred knelt before her ; with a deep sigh 
she drew the dagger from her bosom, gave it to the 
youth, and softly whispered, — 

“ May it not become the instrument of your death !* — 
and two heavy tears dropped upon the glittering steel. 
Alfred pressed it to his heart with emotion, and kissed 
the tears away — ^tcars of faith and love ; hallowed dro2)S, 
which quickened in him faith and love. 

“ Long-nair’ and Van Schoonhoven gazed silently upon 
the two, who had so entirely forgotten that they were not 
alone ; the two parents pressed each other's hand in deep 
emotion. 

“ By my topsail !” at length cried " Long*nail,” ‘‘ are 
you off to the Crusade, sir knight, or would you fain 
dcfeJid the honour of your lady in some tourney ?” 

No, lather,” replied Maria ; *^he is going to shorten 
the chains of our country, and — ^your naila” 

“For which purpose you are going to Brussels to- 
morrow. My son, is it not so ? Such is the resolution 
you have come to ? • 

“ To-morrow ? ” inquired Alfred, visibly agitated ; 
“ already to-morrow ?” 

“ Already to-morrow ?” sighed Maria, as if an echo in 
her breast had repeated the words of her beloved. 

** Ay, to-morrow 1” was the answer of the inexorable 
father. 

Alfred could with difficulty control himself. He thought*^ 
upon the speedy p^ing ; and Maria also covered her eyes 
with both hands. “ Long-nail” press^ her compassionately 
to his breast. “ How can you weep, my child !” he^d ; 
“ how like a hero will Alfr^ stand before you, after 
feet have trampled on the monster !” 

Maria sank upon her father’s neck. 
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“ Young man !” continued “ Long-nail,” addressing 
Alfred ; “ all this has lasted long enough, and 1 must no 
longer see a tocOer genaen dropping tears. Here is a letter 
which I have sealed with the genaen seal ; instantly on 
youf arrival at Brussels, deliver it to friend Schrieck; 
lie will give you further information about the movements 
of the bloodhound. Lord van Schoonlioven, the time is 
up ; Mario, take a short farewell, — and make haste !” 

The lovers sank into each other’s arms; once more 
their hands thrilled with trembling pressure, and tliey 
parted. 

The skiff soon put off to the vessel, which rapidly sped 
away. 


CHAPTER III. 

On the following morning, Alfred set out upon the 
road to Brussels. Gloomy visions encompassed him ; he 
beheld headsmen with naked swords, and blood, and 
ghastly heads crowding around him in confused throng, 
and a ferocious assemblage of people came howling in his 
ears ; and thero in the midst stood Maria wringing her 
hands. All the terrible scenes of the year 19G8 passed 
before his eyes once more ; he had stood upon the market- 
place at Brussels, where the lords of Butenburg ami 
sixteen other nobles were executed. A cold sweat 
poured down his body, and was rapidly succeeded by a 
biiniing heat. How frantically did he dig his spurs into 
the sides of his courser, which now sped onward with the 
rapidity of lightning, but not quickly enough for the 
youth. The abbey of Contich was soon far behind him, 
then he hurried over the small bridge of the Neth, passed 
•by Mechlin, and the strong castle of Vilbord, and reached 
iJBnissels. ^ 

j^wo hot fumes cahio steaming violently from the nos- 
cheek?^ his charger ; Hakes of foam covered the tired 
iro white dust the rider, from head to foot. 

i( in the streets stood still in curiosity as the 
with God?^^ hurried by. No sooner did Alfred perceive 
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tills, than he checked his steed into a slower trot ; and at 
length allowed it to proceed w'ith gentle pace until it 
stood still before the house of Schrieck. 

The host received Alfred in the most friendly mniftner, 
and led him into a 1*0010 where a numerous company was 
assembled. 

“ My lord,” cried Schrieck, " I have the honour to pre- 
sent you young Alfred Van Schooulioven. You will not 
take it ill that he should appear before you booted and 
spurred.” 

Loud salutations and greetings welcomed the youth ; 
but he did not feel himself at ease among this company, 
for on those haughty countenances there at once appeared 
something like contempt, and he fancied he could read 
in more than one the question, — 

" Wherefore comes the genae f ” 

He quickly turned his eyes away from them ; their 
language and habiliments were Spanish, and consequently 
an abhorrence to him ; he therefore asked Master 
Schrieck to have a word with him in private. Both re- 
tired into a neighbouring room and sat down upon the 
richly-covered riiairs. 

“ Master Schrieck,” began Alfred, " I am sent to you 
by persons who reckon you amongst their friends ; they 
must have miscalculated, since Spaniards and enemies fill 
your house. Tell me, an’ it plea^ you, whether my con- 
jecture is true or not, for in the latter case my embassy 
is at an end.” 

Schrieck was not a little provoked by the bold ques- 
tions of the youth, and he answered with visible dis- 
pleasure. 

Young man, your words are entirely misplaced. 
Think you that 1 love my fittherland less than you? 
How dare you charge me with treacheiy ? In sooth, that 
is bad behaviour ' 

*‘Bad behaviour?” repeated Alfred. ^‘Is it seemly 
in a true-hearted Belgian to play the host {o the lk\o.Tr- 
ites of the bloodhound? Do you not fear that perfidy 
and blood-thirstiness will sink into your heart with their 
very breath 1 You stroke a tiger> but beware i ” - 
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“ That is truly the saying of the impetuous youth who, 
through his capricious imagination, ever magnifies both 
good and evil. A statesman must also stroke those who 
hav% teeth to bite. I don’t know what is in your mind, 
young man ; you look upon me as a traitor outright ; are 
not you afraid of ray taking vengeance for this insult 1 
Verily, it is bold of you.** 

Alted’s mistrust now disappeared, for Schrieck’s 
features were so grave and honest, that the young man 
believed he had iound in him a gallant gensen heart ; 
he still proceeded with caution, however, and said, — 

“ Excuse, Master Schrieck, the little experience 1 have 
hitherto h^ ; 1 might easily be mistaken. The matter 
upon which I have to treat with you is^ however, of so great 
moment, that I neither can nor must disclose it, until 
you have assured mo of your opinion respecting Alba.*’ 

So soon as Schrieck heard that it referred to Alba and 
secret business, his whole coimtenance changed, as well as 
the tone of his voice. Drawing near the youth, he whis- 
pered to him in a fnendly manner, — 

“ You are right, and 1 cannot sufficiently admire your 
foresight. The duke is a tyrant, a blood-thirsty, despi- 
cable wretch, who is striving to subvert and drain our 
country by torturings and murders, and by his ten-pennies. 
That is iny opinion about Alba ; and with respect to the 
Spaniards whom you [|Be in my house, it is they who 
inform me of t]^e secret counsels of the duke, whereby I 
am enabled to give intelligence to our good friends the 
gmsm” 

While he was uttering these words with great rapidity, 
the youth drew slowly from under his doublet “Long- 
noil’s ” letter, delivered it to Schrieck, and answered : 

“ I see, Master Schrieck, that you ore a true and warm- 
hearted il^lgian. The letter of Count Van der Marck will 
further inform you why I am here.” 

Schrieck glanced rapidly over the letter, which ac- 
q\|fjated hint' with Alfred’s mission, and asked for his aid 
and support. Joy now filled his heart, and ho said, — 

^ “ Young stranger, you will doubtless pass the night at 
|py house. It will be a^ great honour for me in every 
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way. Only let me hnrry off for the present ; tell no one 
anything about the afiair, for cunning foxes are round 
and about you. 1 will toke care that you obtain an 

audience with the duke, and then 

The remaining words he whispered in Alfred’s'' ear; 
the latter appeared gratified beyond measure, and allowed 
himself, at Schrieck’s persuasion, to be conducted by a 
servant to his room. 


CIIAPTEE IV. 

Next morning, early, a man stood by the bed of the 
young Antwerper. 

" Young man,” he said, in a soft voice, " at ten o’clock 
I will lead you to the duke ; prepare youi*self strongly 
beforehand to sacrifice this scourge of fatherland.” 

So saying, he quitted the youth again, and retired 
cautiously. 

While Alfred dressed himself in haste, a thousand sad 
thoughts rose before his souL To drive them off as much 
as possible, ho looked repeatedly at the dagger which 
Maria had given him ; and he examined his pistol also 
attentively. When he found they were in the best con- 
dition, he poured a double charge of powder into tho 
barrel, and above this an iron bullet, lie then fixed it, 
and with a strange expression in %is features he weighed 
the weapon, saying, with an earnest sigh, — 

" This procures the freedom of my country I” and weigh- 
ing it once again, he said, with a deeper accent, — 

“ And obtains her whom I adore ! ” And was not Ills 
whole happiness, his love, as well as the freedom of father- 
land, comprised within that barrel ? He was just whisper- 
ing again the name Maria, when the door opened : 

" Are you ready, young man ? ” inquired Schrieck. 

“ I am ready,” replied the gmse^ concealing the pistol 
under his doublet. 

" Well, then, let us go.” 

Tliey were soon standing in the sumptuous palace of 
the duke ; a password from Schrfeck opened a way for 
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them through the body-guard, to a small apartment fur- 
nished with large heavy seats. 

“Alfred,” said Schrieck, with a muffled voice, “the 
duli^ will come here to you forthwith. 1 liav&made 
him believe that you have an imp 9 rt.ant pecret to reveal. 
As he is inquisitive in the extreme, he will not keep you 
waiting long. But mind you do not foil, for then all is 
lost, and he is terrible in his rage.” 

“ Does he always wear his armour ? ” asked Alfred. 

“ Assutedly,” answered Schrieck, “ it never leaves him. 
Tou can easily strike him, however, and in this way : 
when he asks from you the revelation of your secret, 
then approach him nearer and nearer, and plunge your 
dagger at last into his throat under the chin ; neitlier 
gorget nor breastplate can prevent that. And now, good 
courage, and let not your heart shrink.” 

“ Be at ease,” sighed the youth, “ the sti-ife is at an 
end.” 

“ Sit down awhile,” said Schrieck withdmwing ; “ per» 
chance you may have to wait a little longer. But speak 
not, on your life, for the walls here have earn and tongues^ 
^-ears to listen and tongues to betray.” 

Alfred was now alone in the chamber ; he wand^ried' 
restlessly to and fro, meditating upon what ho should say 
to the duke, so that he might have no misgiving as to his 
intention. He did not Imow that a ferocious eye was 
watching him from a* side-room, and did not feel that 
Alba*a burning glance was fixed upon him. At length 
impatience overcame him, and he threw himself down 
upon a seat ; but scarcely had he sat down, when a cry of 
affiright escaped his lips. A strange rustling was heard, 
iron springs leaped forward with a crash, and shut his 
body in a dreadfol girdle, pressing tight his chest and 
forcing him down &8t to the seal:. 

The youth struggled with giant strength against these 
bonds, but in vain ; he seemed fast nail^ to the ground. 
Xu-spite of the constant, cutting pressure of the springs^ 
however, Alfred did not give up resisting. It was a 
fearful spectacle^ to see him thus with burning eyes, his 
ha^ on end, blue, swollen veins upon his noble fore- 
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head, white foam upon liis lip^ and boiling rago in Lia 
heart. 

Tlie door opened, and a man of tall stature entered tho 
apartment with haughty . gait. It was Alba : his faco 
was bronzed and unusually long ; his light grey eyes mid 
read beard gave to his features an odious expression; 
n complete armour of steel protected him from every 
weajion ; upon his head he wore a black velvet cap, from 
which a blood-red plume drooped, waving. Upon enter- 
ing, he crossed his arms upon breast, and laughed 
scolBngly at the despairing youth. 

V Gense,” he said with a sneer, " you come to assas- 
sinate Alba ? a noble undertaking, truly 1 Do you then 
fancy, child, that tho giant lets himself be taken by a 
<i\varf ? Contempt and pity should be your reward, for 
one should not protect oneself from fooJs. Plunge now 
the dagger under my diin, you conspirator and mur- 
derer !” 

Alfred’s rage knew no bounds; the dagger, still clasped 
in his hands, gleamed under their convulsive efforts. 

« Tyrant that you are 1” he cried, "you merit reproba- 
tion for all tho suffering you have brought upon us ; but 
be -well assured that God will requite you, dastard 
Spaniard ! An account shall you render for Egmont 
and Horn’s blood, and for tho blood of my brothbr 
Norbei*t, whom you murdered, and which cries to God 
for vengeance upon you !” • 

A scornful laugh was the duke’s reply : ho took a 
rod from the wall, struck the youth with it on the face, 
saying — 

" ^e, beggar ! in Spain we treat vagabonds and bad 
servants thus.” 

The gmse grew frantic^ the spring crashed under his 
struggling, blood streamed from mouth, the settle 
swayed to and fro, bpt all in vain. \>uring his struggles, 
and groaning!^ and maledictions^ another thought appeared 
suddenly to flash through his soul ; a smile wnpathecL his 
lips; with a joyful cry, and with the rapidity of an 
arrow, he put hia hand under his doublet^ and drew forth 
the pistol which he had almost forgotten* 
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Now is. your scoffisg at an end, duke,” bo exclaimed ; 
“you do not escape me now ; it is my turn to laiigb, and 
yours to grow pale. 

The gense aimed the barrel straight at Alba's face, 
ana laughed with delight at the terror of the duke. He 
then raised his eyes to heaven ; — 

“ Thanks be to thee, O God my father, that I am per- 
mitted to avengo my country and my brother’s blood ! 
Die, monster- !” 

And the iron bullet sped with such . force agtoinst the 
hauberk of the duke, that Alba, stunned by the shock, 
was fain to cling to the wall for support. 

The apartment was speedily filled with body-guards 
and courtiers. Long did the young Antwerper struggle 
with his foes, until they disarmed and bound him. 

Did not some secret voice of foreboding tell the father 
in this moment that his son had fallen into the hands 
of the executioner ^ Did not a secret voice tell Maria 
that the head of her beloved would &11 upon the scaffold ? 


CHAPTER V. 

•Towahds the end of November, on St, Andrew’s day, 
there was erected before the Senate-house in Brussels 
a tall scalfoldj horse-soldiers with naked swords sur- 
rounded it, and thousands of dejected burghers covered 
the broad market-place. Deep mourning and anxious 
expectation filled every heart. The red blood-flag hung 
like a stain of shame from one of the windows of the. 
Senate-house j at the other windows were standing 
knights, and courtiers, and Spaniards. Among the latter 
was Alba, chiefly recognisable by his scornful eye, and 
by the order of the.^lden Fleece which sparkled on his 
breast: he glittered with gold and precious stones ^ a 
Flojentin^ hauberk, with superb chasings and silver 
ornaments, encased his heavy body ; his fingers, covered 
with jewelled rings, hung negligently as it were upon the 
arms of a costly Mdstool, 
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Thus he sat, looking down with ‘ indifference upon 
the thousand vengeful glances which were livcted upon 
him. 

One could easily distinguish among the crowd, who 
come from Flanders and who from Wallon Land. Here 
darkly flowed the black hair, and obscurely gleamed the 
<lark eyes, of the Lutticher and Ardenner ; there shone 
the golden hair and blue eyes of the children of the north; 
and there again the countenances which the sun of sea or 
field liad bronzedi But there was one youth who par- 
ticularly excited the wonderment of many a beholder, 
so charmingly beautiful was his countenance, and noble 
his slightly-browned cheek; so long the lashes of his keen 
black eye. so grave and solemn the expression which lay 
in his features ; and, withal, a something so tender in 
the whole countenance, that one could scarcely guess 
whether it was a man, or whether one should rather take 
it for a maiden. None of the bystanders knew the 
individual who concealed such slender limbs under that 
coarse cloak, and pressed the cold stones .with that little 
foot. The stranger was — Maria Van der Mai'ck. 

There had been much waiting, and a whole hour had 
already gone by since the people had assembled in the 
market-place, when suddenly a dull rambling noise set 
the crowd in motion. 

“ Here becomes!” was echoed on every hand; and they 
aU stood on tiptoe, and turned -fheir heads towards 
the street through which the condemned was approach- 
ing. 

In the midst of a throng of soldiers, armed with hal- 
berds and muskets, Alfred tottered towards the scaffold 
with downcast head His hands were fastmed behind 
his back, his hair was cut off close to the roots, and ho 
was entirely clad in black velvet. With toilsome steps 
he mounted the bloodied ladder. N 

** How young he is I” sighed a burgher, opening a knife 
he had in his scrip. 

" Only at that age has any one a heart full of heroism 
and self-sacrificc,’* ssnd another, shaking his head de- 
jectedly. 

22 
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“ lie reckons not more tlian twenty summers,” saul a 
third with features deeply bronzed. 

“ By htiavens, that is too young to die !” 
r-“But he doesn’t die — ho won’t die!” said a stalwart 
mei’chant. 

“ Not die, do you say exclaimed many voices ; ‘‘not 
die ? What miracle do you hope for, then ?” 

“ There’s no need for miracles : they say the duke will 
accord a respite.” 

“ A respite ?” asked the man with l>i*onzed face. A 
respite 1 who ? — Alba ? — Ay, who shows mercy like the 
rocks descending with crushing fall upon the wayfarer ; — 
mercy, like the axe which cleaves, but docs not listen ; — 
mercy, like the executioner, wdio ])oura out blood and 
laughs ! Ay, and 1 repeat it, this Spanish monster 
is harder than the rock, more despicable and cowardly 
than the executioner, and more inexorable than the 
axe.” 

The bystanders were terror-stneken at these bold 
words, and looked with anxious wonderment upon this 
man. They could not conceive how a man could bo 
venturesome enough to utter such unmeasured language, 
lie, oil the other hand, continued in the same tone ; 
while his eyes glared around, curses and revilings against 
the Spaniards poured from his lips in a continuous stream. 
It was lucky for him that there w-as no traitor or soldier 
in the ncighbourhoocl to hear his words. 

Maiia’s eyes were immovably fastened on her beloved ; 
upon her checks no tears were visible j but her lieart 
wept tears of blood. Sho had made a vow to avenge 
Alfred, and kill the duke ; to strengthen and iix her 
resolution, she had left her father secretly. 

Alfred was standing with a priest upon the scaffold, 
while the executmner, wdth his hand upon the axe, 
waited for his h&d. Three tiTunpet-blasts resounded 
through the market-place, and a dead silence fell upon 
tlis> muKitude ; the sentence was read out, declaring 
Alfred worthy of death, because he liad made an attempt 
on the duke’s life. 

Evety heart throbbed anxiously, every eye filled with 
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tears ; the dark-featured man alone continued to curse 
and revile. 

Again the trumpet sounded ; every heart was con- 
tracted, for the victim prepared himself for death. Not 
a sigh was ventured in Alba*s presence. Maria lookecf^at 
Allred unceasingly, and tried every expedient to make 
liiin recognise her, but without success. 

Already the youth was kneeling, and uttering his last 
prayer, while the executioner was turning back his 
sltjcves, in order to be able to strike with better effect. 
The prayer was ended. Alfred turned to the headsman 
to tell him he was ready, when his eye fell upon IMaria. 
lioth grew pale, the sad farewell hung like a cloud u])ou 
their features j vast eternity was passing between them. 
A tear rolled from the eyes of both. 

The headsman now seized the axo with both hands, 

swung it heavily above his head, and 

‘‘Mercy! mercy!” Maria cried, so that it resounded 
over the .market-place. 

“ Mercy 1 mercy ! ” echoed tlie anxious multitude, and 
the headsman held back awhile. 

“Hurrah! long live the getisenP* suddenly slumted 
a thundering voice ; and every eye was bent upon that 
dark-featured man, who now opened wide his cloak, un- 
covered the left hand, which till then he liad concealed, 
and raised it aloft. Long crooked nails projected from 
each huger, and a hundred throats shouted — 

“ Lumey 1 Lumey ! ” 

“ Long live the tjensen 
“ Slay the foreigner I ” 

“ Kill him ! slay him ! ” 

“ Hurrah I The ‘ Long-nsul ! ’ ” 

Daggei’s, rapiers, and long knives hashed over all the 
crowd ; there was a wild outburst of yells and cui'ses, and 
deafening cries. 

“ Murder ! murder ! ” howled the alarmed multitude, 
and hurried through the streets uttering mojcdicti^ns. 
The Spanish cavaliy rode against the terrihed throng ; 
many perished under the horses’ feet ; women lay crushed 
upon the ground. 
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Thereupon a signal was given from one-of the windows 
of the Senate-house ; the headsman’s axe descended, and 
the youth’s head fell. Two flashes of blood shot up on 
high. 

Maria pressed through the feet of the horses to the 
very scaiTold ; flew up like an arrow ; dipped her right 
hand in the still smoking bloody and swooned. The 
headsman alone had perceived her. 

In the evening all was still as death ; the stones of the 
market-place gleamed red with blood, and here and there 
lay a body horribly mangled by the hoofs of the horses ; 
all these were borne away on tumbrils by the executioners’ 
assistants. 

" Our merciful lord lias ordered that these bodies shall 
be taken to tlie flayer’s,” said the executioners, as they 
were throwing the last upon the tumbril. 

What did Maria do with that blood ? 

She smeared it on her dagger, and plunged this, at the 
capture of Briel and Cork^m, into fifty Spanish hearts. 

A bullet at length struck her ; the last word as she fell 
was " Fatherland! ” 
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“ Salve, ter salve, Hbertas ! 

Sparge nobis solamina.'* 

CHAPTER I. 

Godfrey the Bearded was a noble prince. By birth 
count of Louvain, he acquired tlie title of duke of 
Lotliarin^ia, gave to the princes of his house the dignity 
of dukes of Brabant, and annexed the marquisate of 
Antwciq) to his already extensive dominions. Ho made 
Brussels his capital; and from that time, notwithstanding 
its tlieu numeiical inferiority, this town rajudly rose to 
the highest eminence. 

In 1125, Brn&sels had only two churches, — Saint G^ry, 
and Saiute Gudule ; for the oratory of Saint Jacques, on 
the Oandenberg, and other chapels, were not reckoned as 
parishes. Notre Dame de la Chapelle, too, of which 
some parts, it is said, still retnain behind the high altar^ 
was at this period only a small edifice : it was, more- 
over, in the suburbs of the town, which terminated on 
that side at the " Steenporte,” or Gate of Stone. 

Godfrey, who bore the venerable name of the immortal 
liberator of the Holy Sepulchre, had himself also taken 
pai*t in the Crusades, and had passed two years of his life 
in slavery at the hands of the Saracens. He owed hia 
surname of the Bearded, in £ict, to the vow which he had 
made in his captivity, not to shave his beard until the 
day of his release. G^frey had for a long time projected 
the erection of a third church in Biussels, and had fixed 
upon a quarter called the Mandi, then occupied only by 
kitchen-gardens, at the entrance of the roSi4 ^aiut 
Jacques, now the Hue de la Madeleine, lliis quarter 
was divided into small lots of ground, and belonged to a 
nobleman of Brussels, Matthieii do- Warick by name, a 
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brother of the old magistrate to whom the dulre of 
Brabant owed his deliverance from captivity. Godfrey, 
therefore, sent for him. 

“^on have as* yet done nothing for the Cnisacle,” said 
he to him, “ and yet every nobleman has a duty to perform 
towards it. When I was a captive among tlic inlidels, 
your brother undertook the journey in order to ransom 
me, for which T invested him, in return, with the ofhcc of 
magistrate of Brussels, and he has prospered. You are 
now old, as well as we. AVill you not then take .advantage 
of an opportunity which I am about to offer you, of doing 
God service, without the necessity of taking arms % ” 

“ And without leaving Brussels ? Assuredly, in that 
case, sire,” replied Matthicu de Warick. 

“You do not love change, I am aware; at our age, 
indeed, one docs not easily alter one’s habits. Well, you 
shall remain here, and you shall have the privilege, 
moreover, of wearing on your shoulder the red badge of 
the soldiers of the Cross.” 

“ 1 shall be happy and proud to do so. Tell me, sire, 
what 1 must perform in order to deserve this honour ? ” 

“Listen then, my old friend. Now that, thanks to 
God and to the pious Norbert, we have succeeded in 
putting down the disorders of Tanchelm at Antwerp; 
now that we are at peace, and the town increasing in 
prosperity and extent eveiy day, it appears incumbent 
upon us to build a third church in Brussels to tho glory 
of God” 

“ And an hospital for the pilgrims to Palestine ? I have 
already thought of the same. But where shall we build 
it ? and what part can I take in the work ? ” 

“ In the first place, I should wisli it to be in the centre 
of your marsh. It is a vacant spot, but suri'ounded with 
habitations, which, when the roads are bad, are too far 
distant from Saint Giry and Sainte Gudule, the good 
patrons of our city. And next, your part will bo to 
give the land, upon which the edifice which I desire to sec, 
shall be built.” 

“Not only will I give the land for the church, sire, 
gratuitously and without reserve, but 1 will also give the 
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land for tlic liospital ; and when it pleases your highness^ 
wc will proc(;ed to nuu*k out the boundaries. 

“ Let ns then go there immediately,” replied Godfrey, 
delighted with the generosity of the worthy citizen. And 
the same day the site of the church was marked out.^ As 
for the hospital, it was not to bo erected until afterwards. 
The deed of gift of these lands was signed in the presence? 
of witnesses, and all Biniasels resounded with the praises 
of Matthieu de'Warick, on whose shoulder tlie prince 
then solemnly attached the ensign of the cross. 

Nothing is so sympathetic as a generous example. As 
soon as the noble conduct of the donor of the land came 
to be known, evciybody was excited to a noble rivalry. 
i'Trodfroy announced that he would allow as much wood to 
be taken from his forests as might bo wanted. The 
citizens olTered stone, bricks, lime, and iron; while all 
those who had horses or oxen in the town and its suburbs, 
agreed to make a journey once a week, for the purpose 
of transporting them. At the same tinjo, a large number 
of workmen came forward, according to the custom of that 
period, to take up their abode within the inclosurc, 
until the biulding should be finished. They were to 
encamp themselves around the works, and never to leavo 
the precincts, except on Sundays. The gardeners, whose 
grounds were thus occupied, received as an indemnifi- 
cation, the privilege of establishing houses of refreshment 
in the vicinity of the camp. Aif altar was erected in a 
small house, of which the front wall had been removed ; 
a cha]daiu was appointed to offer up the holy sacrifice 
every morning, after which the labours of the workmen 
began. After supper, the chaplain bad evening prayers, 
and the workmen chanted a hymn before retiring to 
rest. 

How, it may be asked, did these people live, seeing 
that they had no jjegular pay 1 This is easily explained : 
every one was desirous, in these times, of taking part in 
the construction of a church ; and this it is wjiich amounts 
for the phenomenon of so many prodigious buudingsf, 
which seem to have been raised as if by enchantment, in 
days when there was so little mosey. Those who could 
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not contribute, either in mater^Is or personal labour, did 
not on that account stand aloof i the church was to be the 
work of all, and in a manner the property of the whole town. 
And the existence of this feeling may enable us to compre- 
hend the ijopular indignation caused by the iniquitous 
destruction of the sacred edifices of the Middle Ages, over 
which every townsman deemed himself to possess a kind 
of right of property. Humble citizens, small merchants, 
foreign artisans, gave freely such contributions as they 
could afford ; widows and poor families brought their little 
store of provisions ; drapers gave their stuffs ; tailors 
furnished clothes ; women who had nothing to give, 
mended the clothes and washed the linen of the work- 
men ; rich young men of the city would visit the work, 
and present a barrel of beer, or a sheep, or perhaps an 
entiro ox ; grocers offered oil for the lights ; bakers gave 
the wood for the kitchen ; and millers brought their toll 
of meal at the close of the week. 

For tho reception and distribution of the offerings, 
wliich wero made entirely common, each principal trade 
chose a master as its representative. The masters of tho 
masons, stonecutters, carpenters, joiners, wood-carven^ 
tilers, locksmiths, painters, &c., arranged everything as 
in a well-ordered family, under the presidency of the 
chaplain 3 and thus the works proceeded. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

The buildings had been commenced about a year, when 
one day a hue robust-looking young man entered the 
inclosure, and requested to be admitted among the 
masons. It was the rule to receive every one who offered, 
provided he promised adherence to thj^ rules 3 and it may 
be mentioned in passing, that among the many hundred 
work^jrien who were employed, there was hardly an 
instance of any one having been discharged for improper 
Jeonduct. The stranger was therefore presented at once with 
trowel 3 and on his entering into the same engagement as 
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the others^ not to leave the inclosure until the church 
was finished, he was immediately set to work on a part of 
the building assigned to him by the overseer. It was 
soon discovered that this young man was a fugitive seif, 
of whom there were already several in the cam]^ the 
duke having granted to all the workmen the riglit of 
asylum. In those times the towns had just obtained their 
freedom ; but the greater part of the villages still remained 
in the possession of the nobles ; and servitude, though in 
a milder form than elsewhere, still existed in many parts 
of Brabant. The Crusades had given freedom to many 
of the serfs, 'who, going with them masters to Palestine, 
had thus been proclaimed free under the banner of tho 
Cross. Those, however, who could not leave their soil, 
remained serfs. 

Tho man whom wc have introduced to the reader was 
named Simout : ho had fled from Grimbcrghe, a fortified 
town belonging to tbc Bertholds, the opulent and power- 
ful lords of Malines ; and hearing that there was an 
asylum open for the erection of a chm'ch at Brussels, ho 
had come with the hoi)e of finding an opportunity of 
setting out for the Holy Land, and thus becoming free. Ho 
had evidently, however, some other reason, of a private 
nature ; and his compauions, seeing that some profound 
grief oppressed his heart, entreated him so strongly, and 
showed so lively an interest in him, that ho at l^t con- 
sented to relate his history. • 

He had been, as we have already said, a serf at Crim- ' 
berghe, and was attached to the lands of the lord Gerard 
Berthold. The two brothers, Gerard and Walter, who 
possessed the lordship of Malines, had amassed great 
wealth through their extensive commerce. Their nume- 
rous vessels traded in all parts of Syria and Italy ; and, at 
a later period, it was said of them that there was not a 
single port of tho known sea which the vessels of tho 
Bertholds had no); visited: they were in the twelfth 
century in the Low Countries what the Mc^icis *^010 in 
Italy in the fourteenth. 

The yoke which the Bmrtholds imposed upon their 
serfs was so far lighter, that they never refused — true 
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merchants as they were — to sell liis liberty to any one 
who could afford to purchase it. This was one source of 
their riches ; and from it^ in fact^ they derived a good part 
of their wealth. 

!N<.w it happened that our hero had been captivated by 
the charms of Trudis, a beautiful Grimbergeoise, and the 
daughter of a serf like himself. His honest atlsichiaent 
had been I'eciprocated, and the lovers had already ex- 
changed promises of marriage. The father of Trudis, 
however, who for twenty years had worked without 
intermission for one fixed object, saw himself one day in 
the possession of six marks of silver. Without saying 
a word to any one, he carried three of them to Lord 
Gerard, who in return gave him a charter of freedom for 
himself and his daughter. An hour afterwards he loaded 
two asses with his little baggage, and, as if he feared 
being retaken, left Grimbcfghe with all possible haste, 
taking with him his daughter Trudis, whom he no longer 
wished to see the wife of a serf, and his three remaining 
marks. 

Trudis was less selfish j but the poor girl was obliged 
to follow her father, without even seeing the young man 
again, whom she had thus to leave to his sendtude and his 
grief. As for poor Simout, he was in great consternation, 
for he had counted upon Trudis's affection, and had never 
dreamt of such a catastrophe. He lost no time, however, 
in tracing their steps ; land having succeeded in discover- 
ing that they had taken the road to Brussels, he delayed 
not a moment, but made his escape during the night, and 
reached Brussels in safety. We have seen how he esta- 
blished himself there. 

In the walks which the workmen were accustomed to 
take in groups on the holidays, Simout thought of nothing 
but discovering the retreat of his beloved Trudis. Three 
months passed away, and, meeting with no success in his 
xeseorches, he began to give way to gribf, and to despair of 
ever finding again the object of bis affections. One day, 
however, towards the end of September, at the time when 
the workmen were assembled for their second repast, an 
ass laden with panniers filled with pears arrived at the 
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camp, 'which was said to be the property of tlie new gar- 
dener of Borgendal, who was about to make liis tirst 
(jffcriiig to the church. Simout, struck with the appear- 
;inc(% of the siss, which seemed familiar to him, ap})roachod 
the young girl by whom it was led, and whose fac# was 
concealed by a large straw hat. The instinctive beatings 
of his heart had not deceived him ; it was Trudis. If 
wc were writing a romance, what a scene we might here 
describe ! Our readers must imagine for themselves the joy 
of the ])oor maiden, who, though free, had never been able 
to enjoy the pleasures of liberty, because it had separated 
her from her betrothed, and the transports of the young 
man, who had found again the sole object of his affection, 
afior Ood ; for his parents were no longer alive. The 
father of l^'iidis, on gaining his freedom, had hired tho 
fine garden of the Borgendal, at a rent which was suffi- 
ciently liglit to him, who was both active and skilful ; and 
he was now a man in easy and improving circumstances. 

^imout felt that it was vain to offer himself as his son- 
in-law until he also should have gained his freedom. But 
as 'frudis had promised to await the time necessary for 
the accomplishment of that object — and he knew that she 
would keep her word, — he kept up his courage and spirits, 
and determined to leave no stone unturned in order to 
procure the long-desired privilege. Some time passed in 
tills way ; the lovers seeing each other every fortnight, 
and both indulging in pleasing hopes and anticipations 
for the future, though without seeing any immediate 
prospect of success. 

At last Simout thought of an expedient, which he im- 
mediately proceeded to carry out. One day, meeting 
with Matthicu de Warick, whose custom was to visit the 
works every three months, he accosted him respectfully. 

“ Sire,” said he, “ may 1 be so bold as to ask a favour 
of you, which is, tp sell me a portion of the land around 
this church, which still belongs to you 1 You know that, 
out of the six days of the week on which wa work, one is 
granted us for recreation, or to attend to our own private 
business. With the refuse of the materials of the build- 
ing which the masters of the works cast aside, 1 should 
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employ these days in building myself a small house ; and 
after my engagement here is iinishod, I hope that, with 
the proceeds of my work, I shall be able to pay you.” 

Matthieu de Warick was pleased with the appearance 
and ftfemeanour of Simout, and judging that his proposal 
was dictated by honourable intentions, granted his request 
with readiness. 

“I will do what you wish with pleasure,” lie said: 
** tell me which portion you would prefer 

If your lordship leaves the choice to me, I shall take 
this,” replied the workman, pointing out the part of the 
Place Saint Jean which is now between Hospital Street and 
the gate. " It has the sun upon it,” he added. 

“ And how many feet of ground do you desire 

“ I should like 3,000 squai'e feet, if you will permit me 
so much.” 

** Ah, then,” replied De Warick, “ you wish to build a 
palace ; or perhaps you covet a little garden with your 
house. Well, 3,000 feet. I hAve sold a similar allotment 
lower down at a sou the square foot ; this then will be a 
sum of 3,000 sous. During tbe five years which I judge 
will be necessary for the completion of this church, I shall 
not ask for any rent ; but afterwards you will have to 
pay a sum of 200 sous a year, until your circumstances 
allow of your liquidating the entire debt. Will those 
conditions suit you ?” 

Simout having replied in the affirmative, at the same 
time warmly expressing his gratitude, Warick proceeded 
to trace out the limits of the ground, and, in the presence 
of the chaplain and some of the principal citizens, ho ex- 
plained the agreement, of which a note was immediately 
made on the spot. He added, that this was not meant to 
be a precedent for the future ; for though he had on this 
occasion desired to encourage a deserving young man, yet, 
as for the remainder of his lands, he had resolved to do 
nothing with them until the completion of the church. 

Simout took possession of his property with great joy, 
divided it into six small portionsf, and set about building 
hia little house in the firsts leaving the five others i^cant. 
When his. companions saw him at work, the more intelli- 
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gent of them regretted that they had not thought of the 
same thing. This was precisely what he had foreseen, 
lie parted with his I'cmaining portions at two sous a foot, 
to five of his comrades, and thus found himself a creditor 
for o,000 sous, while he was only debtor for 3,000. H#was, 
iis we see, a speculator I 

Thus it was that the first six houses arose in the Place 
S^aint Jean, and which, no doubt, had a very different 
appearance from those which have since replaced them. 
They were finished in 1131, at the same period as the 
completion of the church. 


CIIAPTEH HI. 

It happened at this time that Innocent II. liad come to 
the Low Countries, to be present at a council which was 
then sitting at Liiige ; and as soon as it was known that 
the sovereign Pontiff had entered Brussels, great rcjoic- ^ 
ings took place among all classes of the people. Tho' 
chapter of St. Gtidule lodged tho Holy Father and his 
suite in a house with four towers before the portico, at 
the corner of the Rue du Bois-Sauvage, and which com- 
municated with the ccmeteiy by a wooden bridge thrown 
across tho street. T'his house was still standing in 1703. 
The eloquent and pious abbot of Cluny, Bernard, whoso 
name has since been placed in the calendar, — Bernard, 
the light and glory of his age, accompanied Innocent II., 
as also the cardinals d’Ostia and Albano, the archbishop 
of Rouen, the bishops of Arras, Yerdun, ChS.lons, and 
many other prelates. 

Godfrey the Bearded hastened to render homage to the 
Pope, and took the opportunity of asking him to be 
pleased to consecrate the new church, which had just been 
finished so propitiodsly. Innocent signified his willing- 
ness to comply with the request, and eveiything was 
accordingly prepared for the ceremony. It was in the 
beginning of October, 1131, — ^the 5th according to some 
documents, the 15th according to others. All the vassals 
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of the noble duke came to assist at the inauguration, so 
glorious for Brussels, and at the same time so unex- 
pected. Gerard de Grimberghe, who was there, at once 
recognised Simout, and seven other serfs of his domains, 
and^he immediately claimed them as his property, not- 
withstanding the privilege of the asylum. The abbot of 
Cluny replied : 

“ We might easily,” said he, ‘‘ withdraw from you these 
workmen of the Lord, who have desen^ed so well by their 
labours in this holy cause. It would only he necessary 
to place upon their shoulders the holy sign which they 
are so worthy to bear; but we prefer paying their 
ransom." 

“ I shall reduce it then,” said Gerard, ** to one mark of 
silver a head.” 

“ There shall go out no slaves from the presence of the 
father of the faithful,” added Bernard ; then addressing 
himself to the brilliant assembly, he continued, L(3t not 
those who know the price of liberty forget that the serls 
whom they are going to redeem are their brethren and 
with these words he proceeded to collect upon a silver 
salver the offerings of the company, which proved so abun- 
dant, that the amount far exceeded the sum recpiircd for 
the ransom of the serfs. The latter, led by one of the 
cardinals to the throne of the Pontiff, had knelt down 
during the collection. Innocent II. then rose in his turn, 
and solemnly extending liis hands, said, ** Let the gifts of 
Heaven and the favour of God descend, and rest upon 
those who have restored these men to freedom.” 

On hearing these words, Gerard de Grimberghe ap- 
proached, and said, in a voice of emotion, 

“ I dcchire before God and before all, that I grant full 
liberty to these men, who henceforth belong not to me ; 
and 1 desire that the part of the collection which pertains 
to me shall be bestowed upon them," as a recompense for 
their past labours and sufferings. 

This nob^ and generous speech was received with ac- 
clamation; and after these happy events were over, the 
eeremoiiies of the consecration proceeded. At their close, 
a sumptuous feast was prepared for the Pontiff, his suite. 
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and the dukes and lords, at the “ Halle au Pain.” As 
soon as niglit came on, the facade of the Broothings 
(House of Bread) wjis illuminated ; the lake which then 
covered the space where the Grande Place now st{mds, 
reflected innumerable lights ; and everywhere’ the towns- 
people showed their exultation by boniircs, songs, and 
shouts of joy. 

Simout being now possessor of a mark of silver, besides 
his house and his freedom, lo.st no time in seeking the 
gardener of the Borgendal, and claiming the hand of his 
daughter. The faithful iSrudis had waited for him ; the 
old man no longer objected, and the marriage was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings in the new church, which had 
just been so auspicious^ dedicated. 

Aftijr all the festivities connected with the consecra- 
tion wei e over, and the visitora had taken their departui*c, 
IMatthicu de W'arick sold all his land^ which were rapidly 
covercil with streets and buildings ; among which were 
the Rue de Marais, the March6 aux Froniagea, the Rue 
des Chandeliers, the Rue do la Violotte, the Place Saint- 
Jean, and the lower part of the Rue do rH6pitaL 

Godfrey the Bearded asked him whether these gifts 
which he had made had much diminished his fortune. 

“ On the contrary,” replied he, “ they have doubled it : 
my lands, which were worth a sou an ell, have been sold, 
with the exception of the two lots which 1 gave four years 
ago, at the rate of a shilling a foot ; and the worthy 
Simout, wlio pretends that I have been his benefactor, 
prospers womlerfully with his wife, whom he calls Trudis, 
but whom, as I have told him, he would do just as well 
to call GeHrude. No, no, sire, generosity impoverishes 
no one.” 




I 
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** I know why they hide.” — Goethe, 

Afusr quitting Fauqiiemont, on the old road from 
Maestiiclit to Aix-la-Cliapelle, the traveller perceives to 
the left the pointed steeple of Hecck, surmounted by a 
cross. Passing by Chimnen, a little farther on, and then 
leaving the high road and descending into the valley 
where the river Geleen meanders along, you cuter a wood, 
where stand the remains of an old mansion, near the 
croas erected by the side of the pathway from Hocus- 
brock to Vaesraedt. 

These remains, of which you can see but little, on 
account ot the moss and bushes which cover them, are 
those of the castle of Scheuronhof, inhabited, iu 1772, by 
the only remaining representatives of an old family, — ^the 
lord of Scheurenhof and his daughter. The old knight 
lived in the most profound solitude, and was but rarely 
seen by the inhabitants. Matilda, his daughter, was just 
eighteen years of age, and was distinguished for her 
beauty no less than for the sweetness of her character and 
the affectionate cari with winch she devoted herself to 
cheer and console the declining days of her aged parent. 

It was not the infirmities of age alone, however, that 
pressed upon the old knight ; something of more immediate 
consequence, both to himself and his neighbours, alarmed 
him ; it was nothing less, in fact, than the report of the 
approach of a band of determined brigands who had 
infested that part of Limbourg, and had extended their 
depredations over the wide extent comj^rised between 
Aix-la-Chapclle, Maastricht, Buriimond, and Wassem- 
ber^". These men had secret confederates in all the vil- 
lages, hamlets, and boroughs throughout that territory; 
and were known to each other by a pass-word, and a ca^ 
marked with a hieiioglyphical sign. During the day they 
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worked in the fields, and drank in taverns (for they never 
lacked money), and in the evening they all assembled at 
the sound of a whistle, issuing from tho depth of a 
thicket, or from the dreary solitude of a heath. \^ien- 
ever this ominous sound was heard, it spread terror eveiy- 
where around : the boldest men shuddered ; farmers 
trembled for their flocks and bams ; churches and monas- 
teries were alarmed at the prospect of sack and pillage ; 
castellans watched anxiously from their loopholes ; and 
the exclamation often passed from mouth to mouth — 
“ Misfortune j the ‘ Bones ’ are coming ! ” 

And the bandits went forth fully armed, and with 
masks on their faces, to the work of destruction, stnpping 
farms, robbing castles, plundering churches, and some- 
times even setting them on fire, and leaving them a heap 
of ruins. By tho moiTiing they Lad all disa])pcarcd ; 
each one had thrown off his mask and resumed liis day’s 
work, whilst the fires were yet smouldering, and the 
victims of their robberies and depredations, if they still 
survived, were lamenting the dcstiiiction of their fortunes 
and proyierty. 

The number of these nocturnal expeditions multiply- 
ing on all sides, and often on the same night, gave rise to 
strange stories among the people. Some said that the 
banditti possessed the power of transporting themselves 
from one province to another, and tliat a secret com- 
pact with the devil had placed at their command a 
demon, who, under the form of a goat, earned them 
on his back through the air. From this popular bclici^ 
as well as from another circumstance about to be men- 
tioned, arose the singular appellation bestowed upon the 
robbers, of “ JSotics ” (goats). 

The first beginning of this secret society may bo attri- 
buted to a few isolated depredations committed with suc- 
cess, and afberwaixls carried on upon a regular system ; 
but later on, when the number of the “ Boucs ” increased 
so much as to inspire the republic of the United Provinces 
with serious alarm, it began to be susjiected, from their 
extensive ramifications and mysterious plans, tliat the 
information extracted by the judge,^ from the brigands 
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■who now and then fell into the hands of justice, was far 
from being the whole truth. People even went so far as 
to Siiy that Frederick the Great, -with a view of facilitating 
his ^'inquests in Germany, and of possessing himself the 
more easily of the United Provinces, had countenanced 
these bandits, and that the initiation of adepts into the 
confederacies was conducted after a form invented by 
D’Alembert, whose philosopliical opinions had already 
begun to be looked upon with favour. The following is 
said to have beem the mode of initiation : — 

In a solitary chapel buried in the depth of a wood, a little 
lamp was lighted at midnight. The adept was conducted 
by two companions, or sponsoi*s,” into this wood, and 
the door of the chapel being o];)ened, he was made to go 
round the building three times on all fours, after which 
he entered it backwards, having first taken a copious 
draught of strong liquor. Two brigands, inufiled up in 
cabalistic dresses, concluded the compact with him, and 
received his oath; upon which he ■was hoisted up on a 
wooden goat placed at the top of a pivot. The candidate 
being seated, the goat was put in motion, and kept 
continually turning until the poor man, whose brain was 
already afiected by the drink, became more and more 
intoxicated. He became half-mad ; he writhed about on 
his seat ; the perspiration ran down his forehead ; until 
at last he believed himself riding on a demon through the 
air. When he had turned round and round till he was 
quite senseless, and could bear it no longer, they took 
him down : he was now a " Bouc,” — an incendiary, a thief, 
a bandit, an assassin, — an accomplice in all their crimes. 

Those details may account for many of the stories still 
circulated about the witches and their Sabbath. But if 
these brigands spread terror abroad, justice did not re- 
main inactive. It was in the country of Bolduc that the 
first pursuit commenced. The lordship of Fauquemont, 
the manoi; of Mont fort, and all the territory of Julici's, 
were covered with wheels of torture, gibbets, and stakes. 
Two gallows were erected in Heelan. The lordships of 
Schoesberg, Noensbi^ck, Uback, Nuth, and nearly every 
vill^e, caused at l^ast one to be luised ; but the more 
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they burned, the more they luing and quartered, the more 
forraidabJe did the Bones” become by their numbers 
and by their audacity. lu this way victoiy hung between 
crime and justice for a period of nearly twenty years. 

Whoever inspects, as we have done, the forn^lable 
registers of the different justices in Limboiirg who were 
tmgagecl in the i)rosecution of the brigands, will be 
amazed at the enormous number of the criminals who, 
guilty or not guilty (for justice was sometimes deceived). 
])erished in the above space of time. In the regist<ir of 
the t<ribun<al of Fauquemont alone we have counted up- 
wards of four hundred persons hung and quartered in two 
years, from 1772 to 1774. 

One day the old chaplain of Scheurenhof entered the 
hall. 

“ Do you bring us bad news, father ? ” exclaimed the 
knight. 

“ Truly it is difficult to hope for any other,” replied the 
priest. “ Last night the fire broke out under the roofs of 
JJingelraedt ; the scourge will spread ; in three days it 
will reach Schin veldt, in six days Nuenhagen.” 

Saying these words, the old man bent his eyes sadly on 
the ground. At this moment the light of day became 
obscured by heavy volumes of smoke, which covered the 
whole sky. Matilda, who was at the window, opened it 
suddenly, and screamed, Fire ! Fire 1 ” 

The old man jumped from his seat. “ Fire ! did you 
say 1 Where 1 in what quarter ? ” 

From the side of Heghan,” she replied, in great dis- 
tress. 

“ It is nothing,” said the chaplain, coldly. 

These words caused a tear to roll down the cheeks 
of the young maiden. She shuddered at the thought that 
perhaps one dear to her would fall beneath the pitiless 
axes of the brigands. 

The little castle of Heglian, which lay to east of Schom- 
renhof, was inhabited by a ffimily who had iJcen for 
a long period at enmity with the family of Scheurenhof. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of time find the close proximity 
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of the two castles, a circumstance which of itself would 
naturally have suggested an interchange of friendly rela- 
tions, nothing could subdue the inveterate hatred which 
subsisted between the two houses, and which seemed only 
to in<vease as time went on. 

But if this dctemiiried feud existed between the heads 
of the two castles, there was, nevertheless, a secret and 
hidden tie which united them ; — the knight’s daughter 
Matilda was loved by young Walter de Heghan. Little, 
however, did the old knight of Scheurenhof dream of 
giving Walter the title of son-in-law ; while, on liis part, 
the lord of the manor of Heghan thought as little of his 
son giving, one day, the title of spouse to Matilda. 

In spite of the enmity existing between the respective 
fathers, neither the son nor the daughter relinquished the 
hojie of a future union with each other • and it was the 
fear of Walter’s danger which made the heiress of Scheii- 
renbof shed tears when she perceived the fire in the 
direction of his paternal abode. 

' ‘‘You have, of course, already taken your own mea- 
sures ? ” asked the chaplain, turning towards the knight 
of Scheurenhof. 

“ My walls are still sufficiently strong to repel the first 
attack,” replied he. 

Scarcely had the knight uttered these words, when one 
of tho servants of the house entered the room in a state 
of great alarm. 

“ Well, Job, what mean all these terrified looks 1 ” 
asked his master. 

“ Sir, the men of tho village desire to speak to you.” 

“ Who is at their head 1 ” 

" The magistrate of Hoensbrock.” 

“ Let them enter.” 

When the inhabitants of Hoensbrock found themselves 
in the presence of the old knight, the magistrate addressed 
him thus : — 

“ Nojde sir, we come to offer you our services at this 
time of danger. You have always been charitable and 
good towards us, and it is right that we should show our- 
selves grateful.” 
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The countenance of the old man bnghtened up at these 
words ; he cast a rapid glance on the bravo men who had 
come to defend him, and shook hands with them all, as if 
they were old friends ; but he suddenly stopped short in 
astonishment, on perceiving a figure half-hidden in mm of 
the darkest coriiera of the room. lie was a welRmilt 
young man, with a sunburnt countenance, and luusciilar 
arms, which might have rooted up a tree from the 
ground ; while the glance of liis eye betrayed a character 
both clever and daring. " Martin,” exclaimed the knight, 
‘‘ how is it I see you here among my friends ? ” 

“Sir,” replied the other, without showing the least 
suiprise. “ 1 have only been the enemy of your game ; 
bccaiisc 1 am of opinion that God has not made any one 
master of the creatures who live in the waters, tlm air, or 
the forest, and that he has given tho hare of the plain, 
the bird of the air, and the fish of tho sti\$am, no less 
to the servant than to the lord. You, sir, are not of the 
same opinion, and more than once you have proved it by 
the severity of your punishment ; but you never acted 
towards me with inhumanity, or went beyond what the 
laws of the forest authorized. 1 am grateful to you, 
therefore, and my arm is at your service.” 

The old man could with difficulty restrain the emotion 
which he felt ; lie turned towards the others and 
said : — 

My friends, I have only two wishes : the first is, the 
safety of my daughter; the second, that Heaven will 
grant me time to recompense your loyalty. Your services 
1 cannot accept, because you have yourselves houses, 
wives, and ehildren to defend. If these brigands knew 
you were here, they would set fire to your dwellings!, 
devastate your fields, and reduce you to misery. You, 
Martin, alone, will remain ; for you have nothing to lose. 
1 appoint you, from this time, my head gamekeeper. You 
will doubtless acqifit yourself well of tho charge, for 
no one knows better than you all the intri^cies of my 
woods. As for you, my friends, you will go back £b your 
own homes.” 

Saying these words, he held out Ihiis hand to the magis- 
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ti-atc and his compaiQioiis, who took their departure with 
regret. 

As soon as they had reached the end of the path wh^ch 
leads to Hoeusbrock, they perceived a horseman moving 
past^hem, though the darkness of the night made it 
impossible to recognise him. 

“ Wlio goes there 1 ” exclaimed the magistrate. 

“ A friend ! ’* replied an unknown voice. 

The horseman h^ already reached the summit of the 
hill, and presently the clatter of his horse's hoofs ceased at 
the gate of Sebeurenhof. 

A few moments after, the handle of a sword was heard 
to strike loudly at the castle*door. 

Who knocks ? ’* exclaimed Martin, liastily seizing a 
fowling-piece of his master's. 

" A friend, who wishes to speak with the lord of 
Scheurenhof,” replied the same voice which had answered 
the villager's of Hoensbrock. 

The door opened, and the stranger entered, while Mar- 
tin, presenting his gun towards him, said, “ Come forward 
to this lantern, that 1 may see you ; and lot me know' 
what you want.” 

“ I have already told you I wish to speak with'your 
master.” 

Who are you 1 ” 

“ Your master will know me.” 

Martin lowered hiseweapon, for he now recognised the 
stranger. 

" Oh ! it is you, sir,” he said, in a tone of surj)rise ; 
“ follow me and they both made their way towards the 
room where the lord of Scheiirenhof, his daughter, and 
chaplain were watcliing the flames, which were by this 
time gradually expiring. 

" Wait here till I announce you,” siud Martin to his 
companion. At these words he opened the door of the 
room, and sai4 in a loud voice, ** Sir Walter dc Heghan !” 

Walter!” exclaimed Matilda, with indescribable emo- 
tion. 

“De Heghan !” said the old knight, in an emphatic tone. 

The young man advanced with a firm step. 
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“ Sir,” said he, “ I am no longer the son of your 
enemy ; the fire has driven me from my house and made 
me an orphan. My father and mother are both dead, 
and all my family have fallen. I have no longer a i*oof 
to shelter me, and I come to beg a refuge with yo^” 

“ Young man,” replied the knight, “ hospitality is an 
old custom of our race ; let past enmities be forgotten ; 
henceforth let my house be yours.” Then, i-ecollecting 
himself, he added, " I am offenDg you an asylum ; but, 
alas ! to-rnorrow, perha]Ks, it may no longer be ours.” 

“Sir, if my heart is strong, my sword is strong also,” 
replied the l)rave young man. 

The old man was just on the point of asking Walter to 
partake of their supper, when Mai*tin rea})peared, and 
walked quickly up to the castellan, casting on Heghan a 
look oi suspicion. 

What do you want, Martin ?” asked the old man. 

“ I Jiave something to tell you, sir.” 

“Speak out. This gentleman is my friend and my 
guest : ho may know everything that interests ns,” 
“Well, then,” answei'ed Mariin, “my good angel 
inspired me, some time ago, to go outside the door and 
listdh to what was passing without ; and I had not been 
long there, wdien I csjiIikI, near to the gate, Jean le 
Bancal, the fiddler, who fre({ueuts all the taverns around, 
and is to be seen at every village feast. He knew me at 
once, for we have met ofteuer at the public-houses than in 
the churches j and as he took it for granted I was your 
enemy, he disked me if 1 could assist him in exploring the 
castle, and preparing the means for letting it fall into the 
hands of the brigands.” 

“Ah ! they shall not catch me like a rat in a trap !” 
exclaimed the old lord. “I feel my strength quite 
restored ! They shall feel the weight of my arm, if my 
sword is well sharpened, and if my carbines are true to 
their aim ! Is thilman you speak of gone 

“ No, sir ; I pretended to enter into his project and I 
have caught him like a fox in a snare.” 

“ Let him be hung at once, on the highest tower of the 
castle ! ” 
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“ But, for the present, do you not think it would be 
more prudent to confine him in one of the dungeons? 
Once in our power, we can do with him at any time as we 
please.” 

“X«u are right,” said the lord of Scheureiihof: “in 
our circumstances prudence is better than rashness. This, 
I think, will be our best course. You, Martin, will pre- 
tend to enter into the views of the spy ; you will leave 
the castle together, and conduct him secretly into the 
wood of Calvary, telling him at the same time that a 
troop of armed men are coming to our succour to-night. 
While you are posted in the wood, our men, mounted on 
horseback, will pass along by the wood, and return to the 
manor ; and thus the sjiy will make the bandits believe 
that our defenders have really arrived.” 

This ruse was immediately executed, and proved suc- 
cessful. Before twelve o’clock had sounded, the rumour 
liad circulated among the brigands that a tinop of soldiers 
had arrived at Scheurenhof. 

“ A numerous baud of horsemen are just gone to the 
castle,” said Jean le Baucal, “fully armed, and ready to 
cut us to jueccs !” 

“ How many did you count ?” asked the captain. * 

“ Oh, a great number,” replied the fiddler : “ it was so 
dark that 1 could not tell exactly ; but 1 saw their arms 
shining, and heard their horses neighing, as after a long 
journey.” «* 

The recital of Baiical, and the confident tone in which 
he s])oke, convinced the bandits tliat the castle had 
just received a garrison capable of sustaining a vigorous 
defence. 

The captain was the only one who doubted the words 
of the fiddler. 

“ Jean,” said he, “ you have seen and heard ; but you 
have forgotten to count how many there were. You were 
no doubt drunk, and your eyes saw the number double, 
triple, pr ev^n tenfold : at all events, we will try another 
plan. Four men will go to Scheurenhof, and demand the sur- 
render of the place ; fifty men — ^you, Peter the Devil, and 
your band— will accon^pany them, in order to protect them 
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against attack. You will halt in the wood of Calvaiy, 
ami there await the i*eturn of the deputie&*’ 

The chief having made choice of his four messengers, 
and given them the necessary instructions, Peter the 
Devil also assembled his men, and the troop set off for 
the castle. 

Leaving the remainder of their party, the deputies 
soon arrived at the drawbridge, where they made known 
their presence by a sharp whistle. Martin passed the 
mouth of his piece through a loophole of the wall. 

Shall I lire ? ” said he to his master ; but, without 
waiting for an answer, he discharged its contents. The 
ball grazed the ear of one of the four brigands. 

“ Treacheiy !” exclaimed they all at once. 

** Back, Martin shouted the castellan ; then, turning 
to the deputies, he said : — 

“It is only a mistake, companions : we will open the 
gate to you ; and, on the honour of a gentleman, you 
shall leave the castle again safe and sound.” 

Upon this the drawbridge was lowered ; the door 
opened, and the messenger of the “ Bones *’ entered. 

“ What is it you want asked the knight. 

“ Two things,” replied one of them. 

“ The first ?” 

“ That you surrender all the firearms you have in your 
possession,” answered the bandit. 

“ The second ?” • 

“ That you give up all the money that is in the castle.” 

“ Go back and say to those who sent you that they may 
come and take the money and arms if they can,” replied 
the lord of Scheurenhof. 

The door opened again, the deputies took their leave, 
and the drawbridge was drawn up after them. Martin 
placed himself helbre the loophole, in which he again 
placed his loaded piece, saying, “ Shall I fire, sir ?” 

No, Martin : reihember, these are not bares ; they 
are men who are under my safe-conduct, on the l^pnour 
of a gentleman.” 

The poacher made no reply, but reluctantly withdrew 
his mu^et, just as it was about to go ofi^ 
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The position of the knight, however, was evidently a 
dangerous one, and he prepared for a vigorous defence. 
The domestics were armed with guns and flails, and placed 
near to the door, the walls of tlie castle being sccui*ed by 
the\j: height from the attacks of the bandits. This done, 
the dungeons were opened, as well as the subterraneous 
passage leading from the castle to the banks of the river 
Geleen, which offered a secure means of escape, in case of 
the castle being taken. 

Two hours had scarcely elapsed, when Scheurenhof was 
surrounded by a multitude of brigands. Nothing was 
now heard but the clash of arms, signals by whistles given 
and answered, and the sound of voices issuing orders from 
rank to rank. The greater part of the troop had reached 
the drawbridge. 

« Forward !*’ exclaimed the captain. The bandits 
advanced, while at the same instant a tremendous volley 
was poured from all the loopholes of the castle, which 
had remained until then in profound silence. 

" Well aimed, Martin,” smdthe castellan, on seeing the 
chief of the assailants stagger, as a ball struck him on the 
breast. The bandit turned round, raised his sword aloft 
in the iiir, and iell back into the arms of his followers, 
muttering, in a hoarse voice, “ Forward ! ” 

The brigands hesitated for a moment. A second dis- 
charge lit up the loopholes, and six men were laid 
prostrate by the side of the captain. The confusion now 
increased, and a loud cry of vengeance bui'st forth 
immediately from the exasperated trooj), as they rushed 
forward with incredible fury, the shot from the castle 
meanwhile falling like hailstones upon their dense and 
compact body, and doing fearful execution. A party of 
the bri^nds, who had descended into the fosse, now drew 
themselves up to the bridge by means of ropes, and 
woi*ked hard to break asunder the chains which held it. 
After a short time, the drawbiidge,** struck by a tremen- 
dous^blow Jfrom an iron bar, fell with great noise ; the gate 
quivci'ed under the blows ; each stroke re-echoed through 
the whole fortress, and mingled its hoarse sounds with the 
clash of arms and t)ie imprecations of the troop. At last 
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the gate fell, wrenched from its hinges, and the whole 
hand threw themselves under the archway. 

All at once a terrible explosion burst forth, and shook 
the walls of the castle to their foundation. It was the 
Avork of a moment : ail was again silent and darliif and 
nothing Avas heard save the cries of the wounded and 
dying. 

Suddenly these groans were drowned in a universal 
shout of “ Victory ! victory ! ” 

The bandits rushed in, stumbling over not less than 
foi-ty corpses of their men, Avhom the exjdosion of the 
mine under the gate had destroyed ; but not a gun was 
now heard, nor a single person to be seen, to impede their 
progress. Peter the Devil, now first in command, sus- 
pecting there was another mine under-ground, which 
might inimediately explode, exclaimed, — 

** Do not advance too quickly, companions ; let us bo on 
our guartl.” 

"Come forward, and fear nothing, if you be not 
cowards,” replied a voice, which was that of Walter 
dc Ileghan. 

" Now, my men, to the attack,” answered Peter the 
Devil. 

Immediately the bandits formed a large circle round 
the young man, who had remained on the threshold of the 
castle, attempting to defend the entrance. 

A tremendous struggle ensued. * The vigorous arms of 
Walter brandished his formidable sword, which seemed to 
multiply itself, and form as it were an iron wheel around 
him. Meanwhile the circle began to get smaller and 
smaller, until at last they had completely hemmed him in, 
Avhilc a shout of joy was heard : " He is taken !’* 

They threw him on the ground : ten axes, ten swords, 
were raised above him; ten guns were pointed at his 
breast. 

"Stop!” exclaimed the captain, pushing back the 
brigands ; " this man must not ^e like a« brave 
soldier.” 

" Hang him on the drawbridge,” said Jean le Bancal. 

" Throw him into the Geleen,” cried another. 
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“1 know a better waj than that/* added Peter the 
Devil : ** let some one go and fetch a horse, and some of 
the ropes that helped us up to the bridge.’* 

Not a moment was lost : De Heghan was thrown 
acroo the horse ; the robbers bound him tightly, hand 
and foot ; then, after flogging the poor animal for some 
time with the end of the ropes, they let him loose. 

The horse and its rider having disappeared, the Boucs 
commenced searching the castle. They smashed the doors, 
broke all the furniture, and examined every nook and 
corner ; but neither man nor money could be found. 

" This is astonishing,” exclaimed the chief ; “ how can 
they liave escaped V' 

“ 1 saw at the eastern turret a rope ladder fastened 
to the wall, and which was lowered into the trench,” said 
one of the troopers. 

" ^Eliey have escaped by that, no doubt, and are already 
on the road to Amstenraedt,” said Jean Ic Bancal. 

"We will overtake them, however,” continued Peter 
the Devil. And accordingly, the brigands took the route 
with all haste to Amstenraedt. 

We will now retrace our steps a little while, and relate 
how the castellan and his followei*8 effected their escape. 

After having given the signal for tho explosion, tlio 
lord of Scheurciihof and his people withdrew to the 
subterraneous passage which led to the bank of the river, 
Walter having refusedf to follow them, in order to cover 
their retreat. A rope ladder was then placed at the 
eastern turret, in order to mislead the brigands, and 
mako them suppose that the fugitives had escaped in that 
direction. Meanwhile the castellan and his followers 
proceeded through the vaulted passage, lighted by a dark- 
lantern carried before them by Martin. 

Arrived at the outlet, in the midst of a dense thicket, 
Martin covered his lantern, and tljey saw over their 
heads the dai'k sky ))artially illuminated by a few 
twinkyng stars, while the tramp of the brigands, as they 
proceeded on their way towards Amstenraedt, sounded 
fainter and fainter in their ears, until it died away 
filially in the distance. Scarcely had the lord of 
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Scheuronllof stepped out a little way from the sub- 
terraneous vault, than he di*ew back affrighted, and 
Matilda uttei*cd a scream. A stmnge noise was heard 
in the thicket, like that of the plunging and snorting 
of a frightened horse. This became every momeu^more 
and more distinct; branches were heard crashing, and 
loaves rustling, mingled with the sound of stifled neigh- 
ings : at the ssimc time something heavy fell at the feet of 
the young girl. 

“ Walter dc Hcghan I” she exclaimed. 

It was ill fact he; and, though much lacerated by the 
ropes with which he had been fastened to the hoiBe, safe 
and Avcll. A joyful tear rolled down the cheek of the 
young mauhn, and all hastened to unloose the knots 
w'hich still fastened him. 

“How comes it that you are thus bound 1” asked 
the old knight, when he had recovered from his astonish- 
ment. 

“I will tell you presently,” replied the young man: 
“ let us first think of our safety. I know the miller of 
Hulohrock, who lives near: we shall there find horses 
whicli will enable us to proceed to Ghent, and from thence 
we can reacli tJie Meuse.” And without waiting for a 
reply, he marched forward at the head of the troop. 

I-icaving the village of Heeck to tlieir left, they 
descended into a narrow ravine towards the tower of 
Saint Peter ; but tliey had not •proceeded far before 
Martin, who acted as guide, stopped abruptly, and said 
in a low voice, “ Halt !” All })aused in a moment, 
fur they knew that the gamekeeper, like the fallow- 
deer, instinctively scented from afitr the approach of 
danger. 

Having a.scertained the direction from whence the 
sounds proceeded, the gamekeeper slung his gun over his 
shoulder, and began to climb the sides of the ravine. With- 
out disturbing a pebble or a bush, he attained, with the 
dexterity of a cat, the summit of the ridge,, and jooked 
around him, listening at the same time with all his ears. 
He soon discovered what the noise was, for he saw at a 
distance the ominous little lam^}, which was only employed 
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on the darkest nights to give light to the ceremony of 
the initiation of a new brigand. 

Martin leant over the side of the ravine, and made signs 
to the fugitives to proceed with caution. “ Advance as 
quiet^ as you possibly can,’* said he, in a low voice ; “ wc 
arc here in a most dangerous position ; we arc close to the 
chapel of the Boucs.” 

The little company * descended the ravine in the 
greatest silence, and passing to their left tin? houses of 
Oo.stc, they entered Fauquemont after a maixsh of half an 
hour. 

“ 'fliank Heaven ! we are safe,” exclaimed the lord of 
Scheurenhof. 

Martin meanwhile had retraced Ins steps, and was 
making his way with great caution through bushes and 
high grass; and at last he reached the entrance of the 
oha]>el, near which he hid himself, in oi'ilor tc) witness 
the mysteries of tlio initiation which, was about to take 
place. Before the altar stood Abraham Nathan, the 
famous Jew who played so terrible a part in the history 
of this period. He was clothed in a sort of mock 
chasuble, embroidered with gold, and was receiving the 
oath of a poor cowkeoper, whom they were on the 
point of taking down fram the wooden goat. 

“ You deny God demanded the Jew. 

Yes,” replied the peasant, in a choking voice. 

“ The Virgin and the saints?” 

“ Yes — ^the Virgin and the saints.” 

“ You consent to give your soul to the devil, that he 
may give you in exchange the goods of the earth, — ^gold, 
riches, and power ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, in the name of Satan, I accept your soul at this 
price,” said Nathan ; “and now you are one of us. Here 
is the card by which you will recognise your associates.” 
And putting in his hand the tickei^ marked with the 
hiei'ogijrphiaof the band, the Jew gave him the fraternal 
embrace, and said to him, “ Hemember this evening.” 

“ That shall never be,” said Martin to himself. 

Passing the barrel .of his gun between the branches of 
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a bush behind whicli he had concealed himselt^ he took 
his aim at Nathan, whf» wits leaning forwai’ds towards 
tho novice, and giving him at that moment the kiss of 
initiation. 

Ill an instant tho gun went off, and the ball pjj^rced 
the skull of the newly initiated, striking at the same 
Imie the right ann of tho eTcw. A fearful cry resounded 
through tlie chapel — “ Treachery ! treachery ! ” 

Th(i new brigand rolled on tho steps of the altar, 
v.'ritlicd in agony for a moment, and then breathed his 
hist. Tho Jew raised his bloodstained arm, and address- 
ing liis two companions as he pointed to the dead man, 
Niid — 

“Brothers, avenge me, and avenge this man !” 

The tw'o sponsors took up their guns and left the 
chajiel, directing their weapons towards the place wlicro 
tliey liad ijcr<;eivcd the flash of the gamokceper’s piece. 
Their twu balls were fired at once. 

“ Badly aimed, my friends,” exclaimed Martin, who had 
reloaded his doubhj-barrelled gun, and was prepared with 
two shots for his adversaries. Ho fired the first, and one 
Oi the men fell ; the second shot followed instantaneously, 
and the other fell also. Thci’o now only I’emaincd 
Nathan, who fled through the thickest of the wood, and 
disajipoared in the darkness. 

]\iaii:in entered Fauquemont at the dawn of day, and 
informed tho magistrate of what hoi passed. He repaired 
witli i\ strong escort to the chapel, where nothing was 
found but tlie two dead bodies, which were ordered to be 
igiiominiously interred by the executioner under tho 
gallows. Nathan was arrested fifteen days afterwards, 
and hanged on the 24th of September, 1772, upon tho 
heath of Grocod. 

In spite of the increased severity of the judges, the 
numerous proclamations posted up by the nobles and 
powerful lords of tl« United Provinces, and the active 
measures adopted by tlie bishops of Lidge, t]jo bi^gands 
were still not entii*cly exterminated. 

Some contemporary writers carry back the origin of 
the association of the “Boucs” to the year 1736, about 
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the same time that the Lodges were organized in Paris. 
Their suppression was not accomplished until the year 
1779. Many notorious characters figured among them 

as chiefs; principally the famous surgeon of K , 

of country of Bolduc; the Jew Abraham Nathan; 

Hermann L ; and Antony B ,surnamcd Le Moxe. 

The society possessed even a chaplain, who inculcated 
crime as a principle, and who boro the name of Leopold 

L . The desecrated chapels where the initiations 

generally took place were thoso of Sainto Bose, near 
Bittard ; Saint Leonard, near Bolduc ; and of Urmon, on 
tho Meuse ; places still held in awe by the peasantry in 
those neighbourhoods. 

Shortly iifter the events detailed in this stdryi Matilda 
of Scheureiihof and Walter de Heghan were unit^in mar- 
riage, and their family long continued to enjoy the esteem 
Sind veneration of the country around. The attacl^ on 
tho csistlo of Scheurenhof, the escape of its inmate^' 
other tsilcs of the times of the Boucs, fonn to this day tne 
fireside entertainment of the worthy villagers of tho district 
during the long nights of winter.* 

♦ Those who desire to know more of the history of the society of 
the “ Ihnic ” brigands, may consult a contemporary work published 
at Macstricht, and which bears the following title ; ** Origin, 
Causes, I'roofs, and Discoveries of an Impious Band of Ituhbers 
existing in the Country the Meuse, and other adjacent Places, 
with an exact Account of the Fugitives and the Victims of Justice. 
By S. P. fcileinada.’* 
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'' lIiH might 

Put down the wrong, and aye upheld the right.” 

Curse of Keftama. 

TNTRODUCTJON. 

Baldwin VII. w’as the son of Robert of Jcrn-salem, and 
rnocecdiMl to the dignity of count of Flaudor.s in the year 
of our Lord 1111, being then but eighteen years of age. 
Ifc w'as called lladouhi-il-ht-lfachti, or Baldwin of the 
Axe, because he always carried at his .side an immense 
battlc-axo, with whicli he was accustomed to execute 
prompt justice upon all offenderis. lie lived, indeed, at a 
lime when such severity seemed more than ever called 
foi'. Tiaw and equity were utterly set at nought ; tho 
]ioi»r w(5i‘o opprcs.sod and pillaged by the rich lords, and 
the knights, who were in tho habit of robbing passengers 
on the highways, and living in every speoiiw of crime, 
know no other la\v than their own savage w'ill. Baldwin 
was a noble-minded and generous ])rince, and h(5 deter- 
mined upon making a vigorous effort to put an end, in Ids 
hereditary states, to the evils which were crushing the 
lieople. To this end he convoked meeting of all tho 
nobles whose lord ])aramount ho was, laid down many 
wholesome regulations, and, bmudisliing his battle-axe, ho 
ended by saying, By the memory of my father, yteace 
shall be maintained : to me let tho orphan and the 
widow, and all who need justice and redre.ss, apply.” 

The lords parted from the count, well persuaded that 
they had met with a severe overseer of their actions ; and 
thus it happened that for some month.s the oppressions 
w'ere less heavy, the* exactions became more moderate, 
and the good people, who were able at last b«3athe 
freely, blessed &ildwin of the Axe. 

The powerful men whom the count kept in awe had 
several times tried to induce' him, by canning insiniiationa^ 
to set out like his father and gatherdaurels in Palestine ; 
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l)ut Baldwin, judging liis presence too necessary in Flan- 
ders, satisfied himself with sending to the help of the 
Ciusaders his cousin Charles of Denmark, and wiili him 
some knights who had crimes to expiate, and on whom 
he ffiiposed this pilgrimage as a penance. 

iMaiiy tales arc related of the terrible justice of Baldwin 
of the. Axe. AVe will select three specimens, which we 
think wull interest our readers. 


I. 


THE BETROTnED. 

“ TVIatthtas Broueu is a jmwerful man, my cliild ; you 
will do well to beware of him ; in a time like onrs, and a 
place like Ghent, one is not count and lord of the waters 
for nothing. He manages our rivera and streams, inspects 
onr dikes, opens or shuts our sluices, stops or sots a-going 
our mills, decides upon alluvions, and, in short, continues 
t>r suspends our navigation. The watergrave, I say, is a 
powerful man, and our lord Count Baldwin gave this im- 
portant function to Master Brouer, because he saw in 
him a firm and determined character.” 

“ I.et him be as determined as he likes,” replied Brico 
Coppens, the young cattle-dealer, “ }>rovidYd he be just. 
Count Baldwin, too,- is a man of imshakcii firmness, but 
no one. can comjdain of his justice ; instead of wliich this 
Avatergrave 

“ Bemeiiiher,” resumed the firat speaker, an lioiicst 
brewer of Ghent, '*ho is one of the great oflicers of 
Flanders.” 

*‘What of that? The count has shown us that he 
makes os much of the lowest of his subjects as the highest. 
1 am determined to have justice.” 

“ How will you obtain it ? The .watergrave has appear- 
ances in his favour. You were in possession, on the right 
baiilc of tfio Lys, of two pieces of land : the Lys changes 
its bed, and carries off one of them from you, and Matthias 
Brouer takes it, in accordance with custom, which gives 
him a right to the hlluvions.” 

This is XK>t an alluvion,” rejoined Brice ; “ the river lias 
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changed its bed only because the watergrave, ab tlie corner 
ot a little field of his own, opposite to me, planted willows 
and stakes, which have turned the current. I claim in 
compensation for the new bed I furnish on my land, the 
old bed of the river : this is only fair. Tlien, again, tlio 
carrying off my betrothed, Melanie Ghierts, is th# most 
abominable of crimes. Melanie goes with her bojit to 
take up her sick father's nets ; she makes a mistake, and 
takes some jiounds’ weight of fish in the watergrave’s 
preserves, and fortius he shuts lier uj) in prison! He 
know.s she is my betrothed, and ns ho sees she is so ])retty, 
he wants to take her from me. Do yon think I will snifer 
this? Are the men of Ghent become slaves? Does 
Count Baldwin no longer reign, or has his justice gone to 
sleep ?” 

But w'hat then will you do ?” rejoined his fi-iend. 

“ Do ? I will go and find the count. He lias already 
put noblemen to death who had robbed tlie poor, and lias 
always punished severely the exactions of the public 
olliccu's.” 

" God and the saints be your help I” said the brewer. 

Next day, the 5th of March, 1117, Brice CojuMms set 
off for Deyuzo, where Count Baldwin of the Axe had just 
arrived from his castle of Wynendale, in order to put an 
end to some disorders. 

On his arrival, he repaired to the house of the bailiff, 
where the count then was, and wb^re he had just sat down 
to supper. Brice was nevertheless introduced ; for Bald- 
win was accessible at all times to the lowest of his 
subjects wlio asked for justice. 

“ What do you want, young man ?” said the count. 

“Justice, sire,” answered Brice Goppens. 

Sib down,” resumed the count, pointing to a stool. 

The young man obeyed, and proceeded to open his 
grievances. The prince listened to him attentively until 
he had finished his^recital, after which he kept silence for 
some miuubcs. At last he said, — 

“ Certain reports have reached me already iftsjiccting 
this watergrave, Matthias Brouer. If what you say is 
true, punishment shall not long be delayed. To-morrow, at 
eleven o’clock, come to the door of the watergrave’s house.” 
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Brice Coppens mado a sign of respectful assent, rose, 
and ^ciit back to his house. Next morning he was at 
the door of the watergi’ave’s house at the hour appointed, 
when ho saw arrive, on a powerful horse, a man who, at 
a distance, Inid tho appearance of a young and good- 
lookiri^ farmer. There might be seen, however, under 
the folds of his cloak, a heavy battle-axe ; and Brice had 
no difficulty iu recognising the count of Flanders. Bald- 
win alighted, and knocked at the watergrave's door. A 
domestic opened it; on which the count drew from’ his 
purse a piece of silver, slipped it into tho groom’s hand, 
and said, I am a stranger in the town, and wisli to 
speak to your master on matter of urgent business in his 
department.” 

Tw<» minutes after the domestic came back, and said 
that his master had just sat down to table, and at such 
times lie would put himself out for nobody, whatever 
might be his business. 

“ Hero are two silver pence,” said the count ; “ return 
to your master, and tell him I come from Gend-Hof ; that 
tho dike of Baesrodc is half burst ; that assistance must 
ho scut directly, and tliat I can’t wait.” 

Tho groom re-entered, encouraged by this liberality, 
hut returned as quickly as before. 

“hly master answers,” said he, ‘'that tho dike must 
have patience, and that if you teaze him any more, he 
will order tlie dogs to be let loose upon you.” 

"All, that is what he said, is itl” replied tho count, 
coolly ; " here are tlireo silver pence, for which I ask no 
more than this slight service. Just tell the watergrave 
that " I^ier-JaH’^Clues waits tor liiin.” 

This name was no sooner ])ronouncod to tho water- 
grave, than he started up in couiuaioii, and, as it vrcrc, out 
of his senses ; for the name of “ Pier- Jan-Claes” was the 
secret name under which Baldwin announced himself to 
his officers when he arrived as a judge. • He intrusted tho 
keeping of his horse to the groom, and entered, accom- 
panied by Bnee, into the watergrave’s house. 

" I see,” said he to him in a severe tone, " that the com- 
l4iMits made to me oro well-founded. You have rendered 
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a bad account of the water-tolls ; the inundations, which 
have enriched you, have been sometimes caitsed by you in 
the maiiagemeiit of the sluices ; you have robbed orphans 
and widows, though yon knew they were under my pro- 
tct'tiou ; and you have added to your crimes by dejjfdving 
this young man of his bride. Send at once, I command 
you, for the young girl whom you are retaining in prison 
by unjust violonco.” 

“ Jiut, sire,” answered the 'watergrave, trembling, “ she 
lias been guilty of a crime, and is therefore justly 
detained.” 

“ A crime ! Some slight olTence, which at most made 
her liable to a small fine. But wo will hear what she has 
to say.” 

The servants now suspected, from the humbled de- 
meanour of their master, that they had really before 
tbein the redoubtable Baldwin of the Axe ; and hastening 
to obey his ordcra, they speedily returned with the poor 
Melanie, who was carried, rather than brought, into the 
room— pale, exhausted, and drowned in tears. A ray of, 
joy, however, shone in her eyes wlicn she behold her be- 
trothed ; for she instinctively felt, from the appearance of 
the group around her, tliat the hour of her deliverance 
was at hand. 

Tlic count was much struck with the modesty and 
simple grace of the young maiden. “ Speak, my cliild,” 
said hr to her, “ without fear ; w% will see justice done 
you : but tell us first what wore •the watergrave’s pro- 
posals to you 

Melanie blushed deeply, cast her eyes on the ground, 
and, after a short pause, answered, " Sire, they were such 
as I dare not name.” 

“Ah, then they were guilty ones! I suspected as 
much,” said tho count. Then, turning to the watergrave, 
he added, “ What answer do you make, sir ?” 

The unhappy Brbuer fell on his knees at the count\s 
feet, and entreated mercy. “ I gave way,” Jie sgid, “ to 
sudden temptation. I am sorry for it,” he added, “ and am 
ready to make any reparation that your liighncss may 
command.” 
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“You sliall most certainly make reparation,” replied 
the count sternly ; “ all your property from this moment 
Lelongs to the young girl you have so cruelly used. 
Moreover, that your example may not be lost upon the 
people. I shall order your house to.hc l azed to the ground, 
and a^ public way formed across what once was your 
znanoi\ But all this does not dispense with personal 
punishment. Cbnfess your sins for the. last time, for 
justice is at hand.” And with these words, he opened 
his doublet, drew a rope from under it, and handed it to 
the assistants, while a monk, who had been ordered to 
attend, came in to give spiritual aid to the unhappy 
criminal. In a few moments all was over ; the water- 
grave was hanged at his own door, and Baldwin had 
mounted his heavy cliarger and set olf. 

Brice and Melanie, in deep emotion, had not recovered 
themselves sufficiently to move, when Joseph Barth, just 
appointed watergrave in place of Matthias Brouer, arrived, 
and by the prince’s orders put the young girl in possession 
of the property of the criminal. His house was then 
levelled, and a public way drawn across it, which has ever 
since been called “ Watergrave Street.” 

A few days after, Brice and Melanie were married. 
The brewer came to congratulate them on their happiness, 
adding,* at the same time, “ The count of Elanders is just ; 
but he is terrible !” 


II. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF TFBXS. 

On the 15th of October, of the year 1116, in the great 
hall of Ypres, there stood in the recess of a window a 
robust .man, six feet In height, with long chestnut hair, 
which fell down over his shoulders, an auburn beard care- 
fully trimmed, a clear complexion, keen eyes, and a hand- 
some bu^ somewliat severe countenance. A battl^-axc, 
weighing thiiiy pounds, was suspended from his leathern 
girdle. 

^ ' The reader will have already recognised the count of 
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Flanders, the renowned Baldwin of the Axe, who was at 
this moment surveying from the window a gibbet, which 
liad i-ecently been erected. Before him knelt a young 
girl of about twenty years of age, with an engaging conn- 
tenance, but all in tears. Tliis was Helly Mor^jl, the 
daughter of a rich merchant of Ypres, who was suppli- 
cating the count for aid in a matter wliicli deeply con- 
cerned her. Two rivfil lovers had boen*paying court to 
her j the one, J uste Goethals, a handsome generous young 
man, had won her heart ; the other, Andr6 Boren, a little 
man of thirty years of age, disagreeable in his manner, 
and of immoral life, but full of pride on account of his 
great riches, had been cndcavounng for a year to win 
the afTcctions of llclly, though the pure and delicate 
lieaii) of the young maiden had all along revolted against 
liim. 

The father of Helly, honest Paul Moreel, when appligd 
to by Boren for his consent, replied, tluit he ivoiild Jiavo 
had him for liis sou-iu-law if it had been his daughter’s 
wish ; but as she had already declared her partiality, for 
another, he was not disposed to force her into con)pliance, 
and would leave her to follow her own inclinations. This 
answer put Boren into a jja-ssion, who, moreover, re- 
proached his rival Goethals with having supplanted him 
in the ailcctions of Helly by means of a magical charm ; 
and at last ended by challenging him to a duel, according 
to the custom then prevailing in Glanders. 

“Or, if you refuse to fight,” said ho, “ you must clear 
yourself by the ordeal of fire, of the magical practices of 
which you are accused.” 

“ Single combat,” replied Goethals^ “ is the judgment of 
God, and I accept it.” 

The 18th of October was tho day fixed for the combat, 
which was to take place in the court of the castle Of 
Courtes, and it was decreed that the vanquished party 
should be hanged %n the gibbet, which, as wc have said, 
was to be seen from the window. • * 

When Count Baldwin had heard the recital of the 
whole circumstances, he thought with himself, “ There 
is oidy one of the parties in fqult,” and this ordeal 
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may nofc after all light iipon the guilty party.” He re- 
membered, too, the frequent combats which desolated the 
town of Yprea, and the iniquitous results of the greater 
part of the ordeal lights, iii which force alone constituted 
right, ^nd for a few moments he was silent ; at last rais- 
ing up the young maiden, ho took her by the hand and 
said,— 

“ Take courage, my child, Juste Goethals shall be your 
husband.” 

The following day passed, and nothing occurred to con- 
firm Count Baldwin’s promise ; but the young girl did 
not lose her confidence. On the 17th of October, the 
I»rincc’s herald went through the streets of the city, pro- 
claiming everywhere a special law or privilege accorded 
by Count Baldwin to the burgesses of Ypres. This law 
})rovidcd that, in order to prevent tlie abuses of capricious 
duels, no citizen should in future be entitled to challenge 
his advcrsiiry, whether to fight in the lists, or to the ordeal 
of iirt), or otherwise, without being accompanied by five 
friends or champions, who should share with him the risks 
of the quarrel. The opposing party was required to bring 
an equal number of supporteiu 

This measure of course furnished a check to judicial 
fights ; for liowover foolish or enraged a man may be, 
he will not always find five others equally willing to run 
the risk of defeat, and that with tlie gibbet before their 
eyes. 

As soon as Boreu was made aware of this regulation of 
the count, he felt the greatest disappointment, for he 
knew that it would embarrass him considerably. The 
following day Juste Goethals, who was generally beloved, 
appeared before the hour appointed, with five friends. 
Boren, although the challenger, did not arrive : twelve 
dblock struck, his name was called three times, and no 
answer being given, the companions of Juste congratulated 
him and departed to their homes. Sc/iUe time after, how- 
ever, Bo cn rjadc his appearance with five armed men, 
and excused his delay, on the ground that the new regu- 
lation adopted by the count had not left him sufficient 
time to collect liis friends. 
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“Eveiyonois leaving,” replied Goethala; "the hour 
is past, and my champions liave departed.” 

" And you arc glad of the excuse,” said Boren, with 
a contemptuous sneer. 

“ If liis highness the count of Flanders will pcruiit it,” 
answered Goethals, reddening with indignation, " l will 
malce you eat your insolent words ! ” 

" The laws are inviolable,” said the count of Flanders, 

and I myself must obey them. But you shall have 
back your champions.” In a few moments Baldwin him- 
.self, and four of his bravest kniglits, stood by the side 
of J uste, who was confounded by so great an honour. 

The companions of Boren were horidfied ; and knowing 
tlie extraordinary strength of the Count, death aj>peared 
to them inevitable. After remaining for a few moments 
rootcid to the ground, pale with terror, the live cham- 
pions, as if actuated by one instinct, throw down their 
arms and took to flight. 

" The challenger wlio deserts the lists is guilty,” said 
Baldwin sternly ; " let justice bo done 1 ” One of the 
knights seized the wretched Boren, carried him away to 
the foot of the gibbet, and hung him. 

" Merciful heavens * ” said the younger citizens of 
Ypres, deeply moved at this fearful sentence, " there will 
be no more fighting now.” 

" This is what wo wish,” said the count, while ho took 
his way composedly to the castle. 

Juste Goethals had been himself so much struck with 
this scone, that he remained for some time speechless. He 
tlicn ran to the house of Helly, wlio did not expect such 
severe satisfaction, and could scarcely refrain from sighing 
over it. But these things are soon forgotten : a few 
(lays afterwards she was married to her betrothed, and in 
cfnisequencc of what had liappencd, for more than a yeai^ 
there was no public duel at Ypres, where, before the pro- 
elamatiou of Count «Bald win of the Axe, such scones 
might bo witnessed almost every day. 
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III. 

JOHN OF OOSTCAMF. 

Tn tlio neighbourhood of Bruges, in the year 1114, 
dwelt John of Oostcamp, a baron who opj)resscd and pil- 
laged unnioroifully his vassals, and who was so avai-icions 
and wicked, that he had become the terror of the whole 
neighbourhood. At tho time of our story, ho had pur- 
chased from a draper of Bruges a quantity of cloth and 
linen, for the use of his house ; and the worthy merchant, 
though lie made repeated applications, was unable to 
obtain payment. This occasioned serious difficulties iu 
his business, which preyed greatly upon his niind, and at 
last ho died, leaving his widow to struggle on alone in the 
world. In order to liquidate the debts which her husband 
owed to the weavers of the town, the poor woman turnod 
all her goods into money ; and having nothing left to 
depend upon but the sum due by John of Oostcamp, she 
went three times to that lord to demand payment : tho 
baron as often refused her request, and three times she 
was driven contumeliously from his door. 

Tho poor woman, after long considering what she 
should do, determined at last to apply to the count of 
Flanders, who was i^ien at Bruges. Accordingly, she 
waited for him one morning at the gate of Bt. Donatiis’ 
church, where he went daily, and casting herself at his 
knees, laid her case before him. Baldwin, as he listened 
to her narrative, placed liis hand mechanically on his ter- 
rible battle-axe ; but, recollecting himself, he merely said 
to her, in a tone of kindness, — 

■ • “ You will send this day one of the officers of justice to 
tho castle of John of Oostcamp, and come and tell me 
to-morrow what answer he rctums.” 

ThoAgoocl woman took her leave ; but of fdl the officials 
cstahlislied at Bruges for the purpose of executing justice, 
none could be found to perform this errand ; — such was 
their dread of John of Oostcamp. The merchant’s widow. 
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therefore, returned next day to the gate of St. Donatiis, 
iiii'l related to liaklwiii liow the matter stood. 

‘‘ So,” said tlie count, “ they fear a man who does not 
iear tlio laws. I will send CJlryck, one of my serjeanta ; 
and wc shall see what the villain will say.” 

Tlie noble count said a few words to a little man wlio 
was beside him, and then entered the chyreh. 

’’riiis man was a Fleming, somewhat less than the ordi- 
nary height, but with animated features, and with a keen 
avid jienctrating eye. Under the title of bailin’, ho had 
tli(' charge of executing the orders of the count, and in 
this cajjacity he now addressed the poor woman : — 

This man, then, refuses to pay you 1 ” said he, in a 
compassionate tone. 

“Yes, sir,” rcjilicd the widow; “and none of the 
ofllclals of Uruges will venture to take a summons to 
him.” 

“ I will go myself,” replied Ulryck. 

The grateful woman ^list'd her eyes towards liiin with 
a thanlvful smile, and .said, “Do you not dread, sir, the 
lortl of Cost camp ? he is a powerful baron.” 

“Ohl I have nothing to fear,” sjiid Ulryck ; “I bear 
the rod of authority ; the battle-axe of the terrible count 
is embroidered on my coat, and ho will resivcct me as an 
officer of his sovereign. Ilctum to your house, iny good 
woman. On my return from chinch I will execute this 
errand, and in three hours you shall have an account of 
the result.” 

Ulryck, as soon as he had left the church, went straight 
to the stables, saddled and bridled his little horse, took 
his ebony rod, at the end of which was carved a lion of 
silver, and set out for the castle of the baron. 

Horses often possess in great pcifection that quality 
which wc call instinct, and wliich is sometimes of Tnoro 
value than rcvison. A hoi'sc, for instance, will stop at the 
entrance of a wood 'Infested by wolves ; nor will anything 
induce him to pass through a forest in wbiclt Ije^verceiycs 
the presence of a tiger. Minna (such was the name of 
Ulryck’s little horse) was peculiarly endowed with the 
sense alluded to : the poor animal ap]>cared to forctsee 
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danger, if not for himself, at least for his master, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. His master repaid this tender- 
ness with aifection : he attended to Minna himself, botli 
morning and evening ; and the beast, from habit, recog- 
nised .him at a distance, siduted him with his neigh ings, 
turned round his head to sec him, and cast down his ears 
with sadness ^^len he left him. If the scrjeaiit was 
absent, and a stranger came in his place to bring hay or 
oats, the horse appeared to be grieved, and could scarcely 
be induced to eat. 

Minna sonietimes had odd fancies : he would tahe one 
road in preference to another, even though it was farther 
round ; and Ulryclc, who had never been able to overcome 
the obstinacy of liis horse in these respects, had ended 
by letting him have his own way. “ Minna knows what 
ho is doing,” said he ; " if lie conducts me by one road, 
which is the longest, and so increases his labour, it is 
because he perceives there is danger in the other.” It 
may be added, that on every occasion when tlie faithful 
Minna had refused to proceed, Ulryck had been exposed 
to some danger. 

In the present case Minna showed more than usual 
rcstiveness ; when it was necessary, on leaving the town, 
to proceed along the road to the residence of John of 
Oostcamp, the little animal came to a dead stop, and was 
so detennined not to proceed farther, that Ulryck began 
at last to get angry : he did not wear spurs, which 
were at that time the distinctive mark of knighthood ; 
but he spoke to him in a threatening voice : he even 
gave him a blow, though not without much regret, with 
his rod of ebony. Minna, however, only held down 
his head : ho could not be induced to advance a single 
step. 

'* " Minna,” said he, at last, speaking to the beast as if 
it could have understood him, ** as we are proceeding by 
order of his highness the count of Fl^ders^ and bear his 
black rod, w& shall be respected.” 

' Minna only answered by turning towards the town 
which they had just left. Upon this Uhyck dismounted. 
f'Begono then, if you m afraid, poor Minna,” said he 
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to Ins horse ; “ for my part, I must do my duty.” And 
lie walked on. 

The horse followed him with a downcast look, and his 
lu'iul bowed to the very earth. On arriving at the gate 
of the castle, the portcullis being down, ITlryck funded 
the horn, which was fastened to a post. “Who arc you 1” 
the servitor who Jinswcred the summons. 

“ An officer of my lord Count Baldwiif of Flandei's.” 

The portcullis was instantly raised, and Ulryck entered 
the castle, followed by Minna, who remained in the 
courtyard. The man who had oiiened the j^ortcnllis 
conducted tlie serjeant to the great hall, where John ‘of 
Oo.stc.amp was seated. The apartment was forty fe('t in 
length, and twenty-five broad ; it had no other ceiling 
than the roof, which was comjioseil of largo tiles, siip- 
])ni*ted by rough carpcuter-work. A massive table stood 
in the centre, and around it rude benches of wood. The 
nnjilastcrcd walls were covered with arms, nets, anil skins 
of wolves. A knight’s suit of armour stood at one end ; 
at the other, before a large chimney on a wooden stool, 
silt John of Oostcamp, attended by llirec mon-at-arnis. 
lie wore a bonnet of hare-skin, pantalooii.s of gi’oen 
cloth, w’oodcii shoes, and an over*coat of red woollen 
cloth, fastened by a blaek girdle, from which was sus- 
peinled on one side a long knife, and on tlio other a 
battle-axe. A jug of beer and ^slices of broad stood 
before him on a wooden trencher.’ TJie floor of the liall, 
not being paved, w’jis covered with straw. Under the 
table lay two large dogs, which growled at the approach 
of Ulryck, but were silenced by a word from their 
master. As soon as the officer appeared, John of 
Oostcamp presented to him the pot of beer, with a slice 
of bread, as was the custom at the time. 

“Before I accept of .anything,” said Ulryck, 
deliver my message.” 

“ You arc come the part of Count Baldwin,” said 
John of Oostcamp : “ what is your business U* • 

“ I come,” replied the serjeant, “ as a public snmmonelP" 
in behalf of his Highness Count Baldwin, No officer of 
the city having ventured to proceed against you for the 
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clebL due by you to a certain merchant of Bruges, my 
lord the count of Flanders bus directed me to apply to 
you.” 

“These things,” said the castellan roughly, “are my 
affairs^ not his.” 

“Everything pertaining to justice belongs to him,” 
replied the oflicer ; “and in the name of Clod, and of 
justice, and in behalf of Count Baldwin, 1 charge you to 
])ay immediately into my hands the sum due, on pain of 
being condemned to prison until it bo acquitted in full.” 

Before Ulryck had time to say more, the castellan rose 
in a passion, and with an oath fell upon the niesbenger, 
pushed him vioTently out of the room, and shut the door. 

Ulryck, aware that ho was fulfilling a severe duty, boro 
patiently this coarse treatment, and not wishing to return 
without haying fulfilled his task, he riiplaccd his rod of 
office in a amidl bag which hung from his horse’s saddle ; 
taking from it at the same time a pen and a sheet of 
parchment. lie thou wrote the summons, and before 
nailing it to the gate of John of Oostcamp, ho read it in a 
distinct voice, calling, in the name of the most I’cdoubted 
count of Flanders, upon all the vassals, servants, and 
I'otainers of the castle, to give their aid in upjirchending 
the person of the said castellan, and placing liim in the 
prison of the town, luider pain of being treated as felons 
and rebels. ^ 

On seeing thi.-^ John of Oostcamp, beside himself with 
lage, rushed out with his battle-axe in his hand, and 
while the officer was in the act of fixing the suiiiuious on 
his gate, he dealt him a tremendous blow on the. head. 

Ulryck staggered under the fatal blow, and had only 
strength enough to drag himself to his hoi-se, and place 
the parchment, all stained with blood, in the bag, when 
'he fell down and expired. 

The baron, his fury having subsided, ordered his 
S 9 rvaiits to let down the portcullis/ and to take Minna 
L. ^ his own stable ; but the animal, as if he understood 
was passing, suddenly s})raDg forward, and was out 
of the castle before the portcullis could be lowered. The 
gates were then shut ; ,and in order that no traces of the 
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crime might remain, the servants of the castellan hastily 
made a grave, and buried the officer. 

The horse, meanwhile, had returned to Bruges, and on 
arriving, sto])pcd at the gate of the palace of the count. 
Baldwin was at dinner with some of his knights^i^rhen 
it was jinnounced that Uliyck’s horse had returned alone, 
carrying in the saddle-bag the rod of eboiy, and a scroll 
of parchment stained with blood. 

Baldwin at once arose, and before two hours had 
elapsed, lie appeared at the gate of the castle, and was 
received by John of Oostcamp, who presented himself 
apparently quite composed and unconcerned. 

“ I come,” said Baldwin, in a tone of severity, “ to re- 
quire of you TJlryck, my officer of justice.” 

‘‘ No officer of yours has been here,” said the castellan, 
with effronteiy; “your followers may inspect the whole 
castle.” 

“What !” exclaimed the count, “did not TJlryck come 
here to present this summons, and to require you to 
restore the property of the widow 

John coolly took the parchment, and observing that 
it was stained with blood : 

“ This, no doubt, was intended for me,” said he, calmly; 
“ but you will remark, my lord, that it is stained with 
blood. It is probable, therefore, tliat Ulryck has been 
murdered by some villain on bis wa^ liither.” 

“ And w'ho would have dared to murder him, if not 
thyself?” replied Baldwin. “ He bore with him the lion 
rod, and was under my safeguard. Knights;, search the 
castle, and examine the servants and the people of the 
neighbourhood.” 

Whilst these orders were being executed, John of 
Oostcamp remained in the presence of his sovereign, 
continuing to excuse himself, protesting that he waiT 
about to pay the widow, and speaking with so much 
assurance, that Baldvsn began almost to believe that he 
was innocent. The knights^ moreover, had returned 
without having made any discovexy. 

Baldwin, perplexed at not l^ing able to find any trace 
of tbe horrible deed, was about to wi^draw, when, casting 
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a look at. John of Oostcamp, he perceived that he harl 
changed countenance, that a sudden pallor overspread his 
itiaiurcs, and that his eyes were fixed in horrible intensity 
on one particular comer of the court. Baldwin no sooner 
look5(l in that direction, than he observesd Minna, 'whom 
he thought he had left at Bruges, but who had followed 
him unperceiv^d, turning up with his fore-feet a portion 
of ground, which :i nearer inspection showed h«ad been 
recently dug. Suspicion being now aroused, orders 'wen^ 
given to open the ground around this spot, and very soon 
th() dead body of TJlryck was discovered. 

John of Oostcamp, seeing that concealment was now 
vain, sought to make his escape ; but finding tliis imjios- 
sibh;, lie fell upon his knees and begged forgiveness. 
Baldwin, as may be supposed, was inexorable. Taking 
the hoi*se by the bridle, he said to him, — 

“Be comforted, my iioor Minna; thou shalt be the 
avenger of thy master.” lie made signs to two of the 
kniglits, who, understanding at once the will of the count, 
took John of Oostcamp, bound his legs and hands, and 
tied him by the feet to the tail of Ulryck’s horse. The 
latter was then set loose in the country; and tearing 
headlong through brambles and thickets, he soon rent in 
•pieces the murderer of his master, and i*eturiicd in the 
evening to the town, bringing with him only some muti- 
lated fragments. t 

Tho castle was demolished by order of the count, the 
debt of the widow was paid, and a requiem W’as sung at 
the church of St. Donatus for the deceased Uhyck. 
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** More flics are taken with honey than with vinegar.*' 

Narhoane Proverb, 

PiiiLTP TiTE T>old, who Ijocamo count of Flanders by 
the death of Louis do ISIaele, whose daughter he had 
married, made a promise to Margaret, his wife, that tho 
year 1 38*^ should not pass away until he had conductiMl 
her to Ghent. But lliis city Imd not yet m.'ide it.<< sub- 
mission, and tho grievous defeat of Roo.sobeeke, which Invi 
opened to tho deceased count the gates of all tho other 
Flemish cities, had not intimidated the citizens of (jiheut. 
'fUi'y rejected a ]»eac(j that was sought to be forced upon 
them, and rc.solved to treat with the sovereign as an in- 
<lepend<*nt jiovver. It was by no moans certain that thi?y 
would yield to violent measures : during the five or six 
years that they had been iip in arms, they bad shown 
themselves to be still more formidable from tbeir courage 
than their numbers ; and the population of Oheiii at that 
lime exceeded two hundred thousai^. 

It was wished that they should make an apology, and 
sue for forgiveness some pretext tor an amne.sty was 
vmnled ; but it was difficult to decide how to s(‘t about 
this, on account of tho well-known pride of the citizens of 
Ghent. 

A worthy knight, Jean de Holly, who was as much 
helovc<l by tho p^ple of Ghent as by the nobility, and 
who was devofcoa' alike to his country and liis soyereigrv 
was intrusted with tho negotiation of this affair, which 
he conducted with <jpnsiderable skill. He commenced 
by gaining tbe confidence of the butchers am^ tlu^ water- 
men, the two most influential classes in the city ; aifd 
by their means he won over the greater number of the, 
deans of the other trades. He represented to them the. 
inconveniences of the prolonged stfutoof warfare, by wbicl| 
n 2 
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the chief city of Flanders was worn out ; he boasted to them 
of the upright intentions of Philip the Bold, and he spoko 
with such effect, that his words were soon repeated. 
Besides, the equity, generosity, and sincerity of Philip were 
well ^known, and his promises were deemed sacred. In 
espousing Margaret do Maclc, it was not forgotten that 
ho had restored to Flandci*s three cities, which the 
kings of France had retained in their possession for a long 
pericid ; namely, Lille, Douay, and Orchies. After a short 
time, the city of Ghent was disposed to receive Philip, 
only, however, on conditions suitable to its dignity. 

As soon as Joan de Hclly became aware of these in- 
clinations, ho informed the prince, who appointed a cer- 
tain day at Toumay, to treat of the terms of peace. This 
manner of proceeding pleased the people of Glient ; they 
sent deputies, whom they appointed to support their 
interests, and to consent to nothing that might bring 
dishonour on their city. The deputies set out fully im- 
pressed with the high import of their mission, and fnr- 
nisln'd with instructions, which, from their haughty cha- 
racter, were not nmch adapted to facilitate a settlement. 

Following his wife’s advice, wlio was a Fleming, and 
know the character of the citizens of Glicnt, Piiilip was 
desirous of receiving the deputies with some degree of 
state. Ho appeared seated ou his throne as count, with 
liis crown on liis hend, and on his right hand liis wife 
Margaret : liis aunt Jane, duchess of Bitibant, the young 
and beautiful Countess Margaret of Nevers, his daughter- 
in-law, were also present^ with Albert of Bavaria, prince 
of Hainault, William of Naumur, lord of Ecluse, Hugh 
d’Antoing, castellan of Ghent, Jean dc Ghistelles, lord of 
Homes ; and many other nobles and gentlemen. Philip 
had also assembled the ambassadoi^s of the king of France, 
"the ministers of the princes allied to him, and the 
deputies of Bruges, Ypres, Malines, Antwerp, and Lille, 
which were then the principal citfOs of Flander^ next to 
Jb)ie good afkd turbulent city of Ghent. 

The dopiitics from Ghent numbered two hundred and 
fifty, all of whom were the most distinguished and the 
most highly qualifie4 ^raons in the city. They were re- 
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they would have displayed so much pride. lu sjute of 
the remonstrances and hints of the lords wlio introduced 
them, they refused at first to bend the knee, according to 
custom, on appearing before the count. “ We are not the 
subjects of Philip the Bold,” they replied, calmly^; “ we 
arc the deputies of an unconquered city : when we shall 
have heard the prince speak, we shall kn5w if we ought 
to acknowledge liim for our sovereign or not.” 

But you have offended him,” said Jean d’Axelc : 

“ You arc in open revolt against him,” added tho Viscount 
d’Ypres. 

“ Do you not come,” added M. do lloulcrs, “ to ask 
2)ardon ? ” 

“ Our fellow-citizcna of Ghent,” replied tho chief of the 
dc 2 )utics, **gave us no such charge or mission.” 

, We were asked here,” remarked a senior member of 
the deputation, “ in order to treat for peace.” 

“ This meeting,” continued a senior member, was 
neither aiTangcd by us, nor at our request.” 

All this, on the part of the speakers, was uttered in a 
tone of much solemnity and determination. 

Count Philip was greatly irritated. Although he was 
good and generous, he was jiersuadcd, like all the princes 
of that age, that it was the duty of subjects to suppli- 
cate on their bended knees, whi^ tho 2 >rince stood up, 
with his hat m. Albert of Bavaria noticed that the 
blood was mounting up to bis face with indignation, and 
that the day appointed for restoring peaco was in danger 
of being one of violent contention. Approaching the 
duchess of Brabant, — ^the good old Jane, he whi.s{)ered a 
few words in her ear. The old princess immediately rose, 
:iud bending down before her nephew, she said : — ** 31y 
lord, the great compassion that I feel for our poor people 
of Ghent has prevised upon me to fulfil their duty ; do 
not be indignant ag^nst them ; on the contraiy, receive 
them into your good graces ; and if you trea^ thqpi in this 
manner, be assured that they will be the most faithfo^^ 
subjects ill all your dominions.” Obaerviug what the 
duchess of Brabant had done, the beautiful countess of 




Novers (who, as the w’ife of Philip’s eldest son, wsk 
one day to i*eign over Planders), being desirous also ol' 
deserving the love of the people of Ghent, rose from hei- 
scat, drew near, and knelt beside Jane. Margaret dc Moch^ 
did the same, and addressed Philip as follows: — “3kly 
lo«l, &id noble spouse, grant the prayers of these two 
virtuous princesses, and my own, aecording to wliat our 
good aunt asks Vrom you : give up all anger, and even do 
more — confirm the rights and privileges of the good 
citizens of Ghent.” 


The brilliant aasombly manifested inci’casing surjjrise 
to see the three princesses on their knees, and the deputies 
from Ghent still standing nnaifected by wliat they saw. 

“ Blit,” remarked the lord of Axelc to them, fiUed with 


rage, ** do you not sec what these three noble princesses 
are doing ? ’* 

“ Look at the deputies,” added M. de Schoorisse ; "they 
do not manifest the lea^^t feeling ! ” 

" The men of Ghent are made of iron,” said De Ghiis- 
telles. 


While these reproachful words were being spoken, the 
deputies from Ghent stood immovable. They seemed to 
bo waiting for Philip to speak, in order to regulate their 
conduct by what he might say. The prince’s eyes wei*o 
still glowing with anger, but his heart was touched by 
the conduct of his wifq^ his aunt, and his daughter-in-law. 
The French ambassadors united with the princesses in 
begging that the inhabitants of Ghent, whose conduct 
they could not but admire, might be well treated. Then 
Philip, i-aising up the three ladies, said that lie could 
refuse them nothing. "I will even excuse,” he said, 
"the uncivil conduct of these men in the presence of 
this noble assembly. I will treat them as a good and 
*ficl<tktul prince, raceiviug them into favour, and pardoning 
them, forgetting all the past, forgiving their misdeeds,' 
and looking on their faults as if they had never taken 
, place. On my princely word and fiotith, 1 will confirm 
•4hnn this day forward, and for ever, their rights, privileges, 
liberties, and customs.” 

Philip would have f^d more, but at this part of bis 
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iliscoursf, the two lumdred andTifty Ghent deputies all at 
once Ixjnt one knee on the ground. “ My lord,” said their 
leader, gnivoly, wc are in deed and in truth men; and 
— it is not inconsiderately that I say it — we now acknow- 
ledge you as our prince and lord. In the name of all our 
follow-citizens, the inhabitants of Ghent, we swcar#hcncc- 
forward to be the most faitliful and the most loyal of your 
sn)»joct+; ; for if wc offend tyi-ants, and offer resistance to 
vioknee, we love good masters, and are submissive to 
fair-dealing.” 

T1 lis burst of feeling excited a sensation. Philip could 
n(it helji ontortainiiig sonic sy^ipathy with such resolute 
characters : his angry feelings disappeared, and a smile 
played on his features. We arc now treating somewhat 
on c(pial terms, and the treaty of peace that wc are about 
to conclude will be all the firmer,” ho said. 

That very instant the terms of agreement were entered 
upon ; all tlie privileges of the people of Ghent were 
confirmed ; jdl the rights, iinmnuities, customs, and usages 
of their atlhorcuts were maintained, whenever it could be 
proved tliat they were founded on justice. 

Th<‘ prisoners on both sides were given up, ami all 
banished persons were d<*clarcd to be at liberty to return 
liome, wliether on the side of Philip or of the Olicnt people. 
All past disput('< and animosities were thrown into obli- 
vion, and all m Im had suffered fropi liavirig been cast into 
in-ison,or exiled, or who Imd been injured in any other w'ay, 
■were made to take an oath that they would never W'ek to 
retaliate. All inqiiii-y into articles of furniture that had 
been pillagcjcl was forbidden ; all confiscated estates were 
restored ; all law-proceedings in cases of extinct dis- 
turbances w'cre annulled. 

Tlio treaty containing these conditions w'.xs signed liy 
tlie whole assembly, and a co2)y of it sent to tjio 
Ghent. 

The deputies aft^wards took their dejiarture, thanking 
their ctuint, and begging him to come yi ]|jprson and 
receive at Ghent the tokens of the public gratitude, •with 
the oaths of fidelity. Philip was quite surprised to see 
the Ghent citizens, formerly so t^iturn and so disdainful. 
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become so unreserved and so devoted. Perhaps he hardly 
understood that it vas because they had discovered their 
prince to be a man. He promised to ^^ay Ghent a visit in 
a few days. 

The treaty of peace produced a sensation of p*eat joy 
in that^city. The deputies were received with distinguished 
honours, and praises were lavished upon them. All the 
wild ideas of d jiast stormy period were obliterated ; 
nothing was heard in the stilts and squares but erics of 

Long live Philip the Bold ! ” Flags were hung out from 
the houses; the publio buildings were decorated; tri- 
umphal arches were erected ; games were prepared ; lists 
were formed for tournament^ and theatres erected for 
Philip’s joyful reception. It soon took place, in the 
' midst of the liveliest demonstrations of delight, the bells 
ringing their merriest peals. The whole body of trades 
surrounded the prince, with colours flying; music was 
heard everywhere, and shouts and huzzas from every 
mouth. It was a tiiumphal entry, and Philip and 
Margaret, in this ocean of love and joy, of songs and 
flowers, felt that there is indeed a pleasure in being 
generous. 
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§inntr af % Hewlfants. 

“ Mankind are governed by dinners.” — C. Jklavigne, 

At the period when was on the high road to 

£>pletidour, striving to attain the prosperous position of 
Bruges, Venice, and Cicnoa ; when, proud of her free river, 
her numerous ships, and her seafaring population, she 
showed liow well she understood the advantages of foreign 
commerce and navigation \ — on a fine autumnal morning, 
in the year 1 535, iiotliing was talked of throughout the city, 
but of a dinner that was to be given on that day by M. 
John Dacus, a rich merchant of Antwerp, and a fortunate 
shipowner, who was equally distinguished for boldness 
and wisdom in liis vast enterprises. 

Two English merchants were stnick with astonishment 
at the preparations which were making for this dinner. 

He must be a man made of money, this John Daens,*' 
they remarked to the landlord of the Crown, the inn 
where they were lodging. 

" He is truly made of money, as you observe, gentle- 
men,” replied the landlord ; ** and our city can reckon 
some others, too, who are equally well off. Commerce 
has done it ; for John Daens has not always been rich. 
But the ocean, with all its rbks, is not ungrateful to 
those who courageously trust in her : it is to the sea 
that the Medici in Italy, Jacques Cosur in France, and 
Berthold de Malines in our own country, are indebted for 
their princely fortunes.” 

The two Englishmen reflected on the position A:>Mheir 
island, which at that time bad scarcely begun to trade by 
sea, and they jusMy perceived that commerce contained 
the great element of lasting power. 

You need not, however, be so much surprised at 
this dinner,” he continued ; " the guest — the Emperor 
Charles Y. — ^unquestionably deserves some honour. ]&fore 
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setting out for his African expedition, as he was in want 
of money, our countryman, John Daens, lent him two or 
three millions of florins, which the emperor was to repay 
on his return. The campaign was a glorious one : new 
markets have been opened ti]i for our trading vessels, and 
the piratbs of Tunis and Algiers will no longer molest ns. 
But Charles has come back in di faculties ; gloiy is not 
always a good pad'll lastci', and the emperor has asked for 
time. Daens replied that he was haj)py to oblige his 
sovci'eign. The merchant had partners in the loan, and a 
sum of two millions of llorin.s, compared with the exten- 
sive transactions in which they were engaged, was a 
mere bct{/atelle. He took a(K’antage, however, of the 
opportunity to beg that the emperor would honc/ur 
liis house and the city by accepting an invitation to 
dinner.” 

** And what rc[)ly did Charles give to such an invita- 
tion ? Did he not consider it rather indiscreet ?” 

“ Not at all, gentlemen, indiscreet ! — thank Co<l, 
Oluiiios has not lost his good sense, although the Si)aniarils 
have boon trying hard to deprive him of it. It was only 
a short time ago that he said, ‘TJio courtiem rob me, 
literary men instruct me, merchants eiiricli me.’ ” 

The two Faiglishmen, on licaring this, became again 
absorbed in thought. 

In due lime the emperor arrived, with a modest 
retinue, and without much state, at the house of John 
Daens. It seemed as if the two great social powers of 
the material world — the sovereign power, which is 
symbolic, and gold, which is real — were about to treat 
as equals ; and this proved to be the truth. 

Charles was received with a noble simjdicity, and with 
an ease, rt^spectiul and yet unconstrained, by the merchant 
and<dipi: associates. When seated at table, everything 
went ou as among fellow-countrymen and people in the 
same mnk of life. The cntei'tainmeqf' was magnificent ; 
and the dotails that we have discovered res])ccting it 
appear sufficiently curious to be preserved in this account. 

The lessons taught by history ought to be of universal 
use ; and perhaps it may not be without interest to know 
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that somo dishes, supposed to be of modern invention, 
were known so long ago as the sixteenth century. 

There were two kinds of thick soup, one of ncc, the 
<»ther of bashed veal ; tw'o vegetable soups ; two <lishes of 
grilled meat, now called beefsteaks ; two dishes of smtdl 
cabbage, in marrow and butter ; a largo dish of Chitter- 
lings, puddings, sardines, and sausages, on a jelly of yolks 
of eggs, and refined mustard ; two MecMIn hams, stewed 
in wine, with tomata-sauce ; a dish of corned venison, 
with turnips ; two/Hmw^feauas, auic olives ; two shoulders 
of mutton, a fa sauce d /Vn7 / two hot meat pies ; a dish 
of pork cutlets, aux ognons ; two sucking pigs, avec um 
sauce au vin et au suar ; plates of fresh butter ; red 
radishes; anchovies, red-henings, pilchards, jucklcd 
salmon, cui'ed tunnies from the Mediterranean ; spinach 
and sorrel. Tlieso dishes formed the first course, at which 
nothing was drunk but malt Kquor and old Burgundy, on 
which John Daens set great store. 

The second course consisted of two capons, au rh ; two 
chickens, au blanc-mafiger ; a roasted har'e ; two dishes 
of partridges, ]>liea.sants, and sui])Os ; and an immense 
turkey,^ stuflb'd with Spanisli truiUes ; two ducks, d la 
(Iodine^ ou au verjus ; two teals, with jirescrveil cherries ; 
two yioor-fowls, aux poireaux ; a shoulder of lamb and n 
breast of mutton, with cajjer sauce ; two geese mr uu 
coulis de cliair ^ saucisses ; a swf.n, stuffed with young 
onions, and ste\red in Bhiue wine ; a venison-pie, a lark- 
pie ; a pigs’-feet-pie ; oil, ci'eaiu, and lard salads ; two 
dishes of prunes, four dishes of vegetables. The wine that 
was drunk was of Li6ge,+ with Bhine wine and Champagne. 

The third course consisted of fisli, and was introduced 
by oystera, in their shells. Next came ray, sturgeon, 
turbot, stock-fish, a stewed turtle, thighs of frogs, with 
egg-sauce ; stewed oysters ; mussels, in milk ; stewed ^go^ 

* Tt was the Jesuit missionaries who first made the turkey com- 
mon in £un>pe : it waK^ bo found in this part of the world before 
their time, but very rarely. • • • 

t The vine was formerly cultivated in Hainault, Lit'go, anit even 
in Brabant. It was Louis XV. who caused it to lie destroyed, in 
his campaign of 174S. It has recently begun again to be grown in 
the territory of Livge. 
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with anchovy-sauce and wine ; many dishes of fresh and 
salt-water fish, the exact names of which cannot be dis- 
covered : afterwards came fritters, pancakes, tarts, ice- 
creams. The wines drunk were Spanish and Portuguese. 

The dessert conasted of honeycomb-pastry, puffs, Di* 
Brie anVl Dutch cheese, fresh butter, artichokes. Corbel 1 
peaches, <kc. ; Parisian grapes, tarts of preserve of quinces, 
maccaroni, dried^fruits ds niege de hemre au sucre ; small 
cakes of rice and of oatmeal ; twenty different kinds o: 
fruits; almond^ pistachio-nuti^ figs, and sugarplums. The 
wines drunk were from Greece and Italy. 

When dinner and the conversation — ^which, however, 
has not been recorded, — were ended, a golden cup was 
brought to the emperor, filled with brandy mixed with 
sugar. John Daens rose up respectfully to set fire to the 
contents of the cup. The emperor, he knew, was fond of 
this beverage, although a temperate drinker. A servant 
stood near with a lighted taper ; the merchant drew from 
his doublet a wntten paper,— it was Charles’s acknow- 
ledgment of his debt. Sire,” said tho merchant, hold- 
ing up the document, I am amply repaid for this sum by 
tho honour which your majesty htia conferred upon nve ; 
and it is my wish to have no record of the debt, except 
the recollection of your kindness.” So saying, he set fire 
to the piece of paper, and Rt the same time lighted with 
it the contents oi tho cap of gold. 

“ My good friend,” said the emperor, “ commerce is truly 
the sovereign here ; but there is still a fitting part left for 
me to play — that of its protector.” 

John Daens know well what he had done, in his own 
name and that of his partners ; for the emperor imme- 
diately granted to the trade of Antwerp such privileges 
that, in ten years’ time, tho population of the city had 
incvRtc^^d to 200,000 souls ; mansions, resembling palaces, 
were built in every street ; and it was csUculatcd that 
among tlie citizens there were five h^.dred, each of wliom 
could, if kc pleased, have lent to the emperor a million of 
florins. 
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liibfltate jof % tfinus. 

“Ih it thought that charity impoyerishos herself? No—sh) 
only sows” 

lx tlio city of Ghent there existed in old times an 
association of lawyers, billed the “Confraternity of St. 
Ives.’* It consisted of registered advocates of the town, 
nil distinguished in their profession, and of uniin]>eachable 
character ; and the object of the association was to fur- 
nish the poor with gratuitous advice, os well as to cany 
on their causes in the courts of justice, whatever time, 
expense, or trouble they might involve. TJie necessary 
costs of these causes were defmyed out of the funds of the 
confi'atoruity ; and many a poor person thus obtained 
relief, who, but for its assistance, might have ] (leaded in 
vain for justice and i^cdress. Every year, tuf(, (ui the fes- 
tival of the patron of the confraternity, one c)t the advo- 
cates delivered an address, in which he enuinorated the 
.scr\ices rendered to the public tliroughout the }>ast year, 
in order to induce the membei^ to redouble their charity 
aud zeal. • 

One day a woman presented herself in tlic sacristy of 
St. Michael, where the meetings were held, whose appear- 
ance did not betoken one who hod been always accus- 
tomed to poverty. A member of the confraternity, a 
young man, whose name was Peter Mertens, came up to 
her, and asked what the cose was on which she wanted 
advice. The unfortunate woman, who was ;nuc]i agitated, 
}>roc€edcd to relate to him the cause of her dis^rc^s.^ S|}o 
was a Fleming by birth, and had married a for^gn mer- 
chant. Fearing to^isk her dowry in her hus])and*s busi-^ 
ness, she wished it cb be invested in prop^tyjn her o^ 
country ; and on estate had been bought for her near 
Ghent. Her fears proved but too well founded ; her 
husband became involved in difficulties ^and had dis- ^ 
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appearerl a year ago, taking with liim their only daugh- 
ter, and she had heard nothing ol them since. In the 
mean time the creditors had seized and sold off the pro- 
perty of the j)oor lady, who had then fallen into a state oi 
the deepest misery, her only resource now being the Coii- 
&atem&y of St. Ives. 

Merten s, on examining carefully all the circumstances, 
was convinced t£at the sale of the poor lady’s property 
was illegal, seeing that she had in no way been mixed 
up with her liusband’a affairs. He felt assured, there- 
fore, that he should be able to assist her ; and seeing, 
moreover, a favourable opportunity for him to inci’easc 
his i*eputation as a lawyer, he at once agreed to take up 
the cause. He consult^ moreover, several of his seniors 
at the bar, and they all confirmed him in the opinion that 
he could not fail to succeed. 

The property in question amounted to forty thousand 
fiorins, a sum which would restore the ruined lady to case 
and comfort ; and so sure did Mertens feel of success, 
that he even supplied her with advances of money. With 
this assistance she was able to take a better lodging, 
and to dress moi-e respectably; her health and sjurits 
soon began to regain their former strength : one only 
sorrow remained, — ^the want of intelligence about those 
she loved best on earth, — ^her husband and her child. 

The process against tHc creditors went on with vigour ; 
but though it appeared easy and sure in the eyes of 
experienced advocates, it nevertheless required attention 
and labour. Mortens, who had ready talents, and spoke 
without effort, was, unhappily, too much given to ease 
and indulgence ; and taking it for granted, in this 
instance, that the cause was secure, he gave himself but 
little trouble in preparing the evidence or arranging his 
speech f the consequence was, that while the creators 
were skilfully defended, Mertens brought forward his 
arguments badly, produced only par^of the documents, 
and inana^d the cause, on the whole, so inefficiently, 
that {he poor lady was def^Mited, and her enemies gained 
the day. • 

This was a death-blow for* poor Mertens: his eyes 
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were now opened to his folly, and he saw that he had 
mined the cause of his poor client, as well as damaged 
his own reputation, by his culpable negligence, lie had, 
however, a g(3Ucrous heart, and he did not hesitate a 
moment in taking measures to repair his fault. He ran 
to a notary, and made him register a deed, by^rhich he 
obliged himself to p<ay an annual sum of two thousand 
florins for the beneflt of his client. fiiC took this deed, 
and said to the poor lady as he presented it, It is through 
my folly that your cause has been lost : my fortune is not 
sulficient to enable me at once to make up for tbc evil 1 
have done you ; but I will bring you every year tbo 
amount of the revenue of the property of which you 
have been deprived.” 

This was an immense sacriflcc for Mertens : it was, in 
fact, all he possessed. He determined, however, to work 
henceforth with the utmost diligence : he renounced all his 
enjoyincuts and ploasure-imrties ; study became bis con- 
stant occupation ; and he soon reaped the fiTiits of his 
altered habits, for at the emd of the year he had doubled 
his income ; and at the end of live years ho was considered 
one of the richest and most distinguislied advocates in the 
city. 

Ono evening there arrived at the town of Ghent a 
handsome cquifia^s, which stopped at one of the principal 
inns. A portly man, accompanied by his servant, and a 
young lady of about eighteen years of age, and of distin- 
guished beauty, leaning on his arm, descended from the 
carriage. He engagecl the principal apartments in the 
hotel, and gave out that he was from India. 

Next morning he signified his wish to consult an advo- 
cate ; and as he asked for the most skilful in the town, 
the hotel-keeper sent for Mertens. The advocate, on first 
entering, was so much struck with the appearana:) of tlfe 
young lady, that he remained for a few moments silent ; 
but soon rccoveringfl|^imself, he paid his respects to the gen-^ 
tleiuan, and asked in what he could be of \ise^o hi^. * 
should wish,” said the latter, *‘to purchase a 
particular estate in the neighbourhood of your town,” 
mentioning at the same time the very pro|>erty which haid 
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been the cause of the process. “ I must have this pro- 
pci-ty,” added he, “however much may be asked for 
it.” 

“ It was sold for forty-thousand florins,” said the advo- 
cate with a sigh. 

“ Bu^t for fifty, sixty, or even a hundred if necessary,” 
replied the stranger ; “ I must have it ; and as 1 want it 
directly, 1 give ybu an unlimited commission as to the 
l)rice. Remember,” he added, “I sliall expect your 
answer this evening.” 

The advocate returned in the evening with a message 
that the proprietor was ready to part with the property 
for sixty thousand florins. To this the stranger at once 
agreed, and the money was forthwith paid. He then 
told the advocate that he had niccntly returned from 
India, after an absence of many years from Europe, with 
a large fortune ; that he had paid some heavy debts con- 
tracted before he left home, and that he was in search of 
his wife, fi*om whom necessity had formerly obliged him 
to part. The lawyer soon saw that this was in ^ct the 
husband of the poor lady his client, and before many more 
words had passed, a complete explanation took x)lace. The 
rest may be imagined : the lady, to her great joy, recovered 
at once her fortune, her husband, and her beloved 
daughter. • 

When informed of tlu generous conduct of Mertens, 
whom he had thus so singularly met with, the gi'atefal 
merchant bestowed upon him the hand of his daughter, 
who united to all her charms the dowry of a million. 
The marriage was celebrated with gimt splendour, at the 
church of St. Michael, the whole Confraternity of St. Ives 
assisting at the ceremony. 

We may add, that such a charitable confraternity as 
we bftve described, would by no means bo amiss even 
in our own day. 
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About the year 14SO, there stood in the vicinity of tlio 
GasthauSj in Antwerp, a few low-built dwellings, w^hich ' 
belonged to the convent of the Zieken, and were let to 
persons in humble life. They were inhabited either by 
M'orkmen, who paid with difficulty from their scanty 
wages the weekly rent, or by old jieople who could barely 
niariagc to support an existence upon the earnings of 
their earlier years. 

In one of the least ruinous of these little abodes there 
lived at this period a widow, with her eldest son. 
Although she had nothing in the world to call her own, 
yet ha})pinoss and contentment had always dwelt under 
her roof ; she boro her poverty with the greatest patience, 
and would not lightly have exchanged her lowly condi- 
tion for a better. The steady industry of her son, and 
that tender attachment which ho manifested towai*ds her, 
constituted her whole happiness. An affectionate mother, 
with all the fecli^ of her loving iicart centring in her 
son, to see herselr thus beloved by him appearod to her 
the highest bliss. In her every prayer and sigh the name 
of her child was murmured, and the love which she felt 
for him had gradually become a kind of self-forgetfulness. 
The son clung to his mother with like tenderness and 
toiled night and day that she might want for nothing. 
^yhcnever he fancied tliat ho had guessed at some wish of 
hers, he would not rest until he had earned, by t1>p swe^t 
of his brow, enough money to satisfy that wish. Through 
his zealous perseverance he hod made considerable pro- 
gress in his trader aiM jjo one surpassed Jiiu^ in the . 
various objects of art and slill forged by the hammer f on 
which account the payments he received were untisualljr 
high. The widow’s abode« was tastily furnished in 
X 
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consequence, sind she was reckoned amongst the most 
“comfortable” of the tenants. Her son, who took no 
ordinary pleasure in iiis work, was always singing and 
merry of heart, which had indeed made his real name to 
bo forgotten, and people only called him “the merry 
smith.^ 

After the lapse of a few months, however, mirth and 
content vanish dd from the house of the old widow ; the 
joyous ballads h;id long given place to tears and sighs, and 
the neighbours now only recalled the songs of the “ merry 
smith ” as reminiscences of happier days. 

One Monday, the widow, with tearful eyes, was sitting 
by the bed on Avliich her son lay stretched. The sturdy 
youth, who for many a yc^ar piust had wielded the slcdgc- 
liaminer witli such power and dexterity, who had expended 
for his mother’s sake such abundant drops of toil, was now 
dwindletl to a haggard skeleton. U pon his bare neck one 
could clearly distinguish the muscles and the veins, over 
which the skin was drawn like some transj»arcnt cover- 
ing ; his whole frame seemed, as it were, shrunk toge- 
ther. llis face bore less visible traces of bodily siiilering. 
A deep veil of mourning, as it were, lay heavily upon his 
features, and in those dulled eyes, which were riveted 
upon his mother, a thousand heart-rending emotions were 
legible. From time to time, however, there flitted over 
his pale thin face an. expression of bliss ; it was not 
a smile, but a something incomprehensible, which re- 
stor(M.l to his eyes their brightness, and seemed as if it would 
fliin snatch him from the gmve ; and when the sorrow- 
stiicken mother saw how vehemently the soul of her son 
was agitated with hope, and love, and deathly anguish, she 
pressed his wasted hand despairingly in hers, while one 
only word escaped her trembling lips, the name of her 
r son,— “.Quentin ! O Quentin ! ” 

After some time thus spent in silent thought, the tears 
of the unhappy widow began to flow afresh, sind she 
. broke forth ivith stifled accents 

“ Quentin, my poor sou, dost thou not long for any- 
thing ; dost thou not thirst 9 ” 

“ Oh no, mother 1 but how is it with theo 9 I do not 
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sfie tliec eat anything ; the livelong day thou art weeping 
beside me, and injiuing thy health. Uh, how unfortunate 
am 1 1 1 shall die, — that I feel, — not through ray bodily 
siilfcrings, which will, iiuleod, cost me dear, but booausoof 
something else; — oh, my Cod ! — something that for a 
long time has pressed mo down to the gi*ave, whifh takes 
away from mo all rest hotli night and day, and cmises me 
to wish for death. Alas, motlicr, mother ! ” 

Tlie 'widow got np from her sc»at, and while with a 
powerful elVort she subdued her owji grief, alic folded the? 
sick man in lier arms with tender emotion, and kissed 
away the tears wliich streamed abundantly down his 
lace. 

“Quentin!’' she faghed. “ <>h, tell me what weighs 
down tJiy heart ; coidide it to thy mother ; j)erchance J 
may Ik* able to heal the soci-ct wound ; and then, Quen- 
tin, then I shall not, perhaps, lose thee. Uh, if this wore 
hut 2 )Os>'Sible ! ” 

Quentin an.swored not ; ho gazed lixodly upon hw 
mother, wliile incessant tears rolltal down his checks. 

“ Confide in me,” continiual liis mother ; “ toll mo 
what secret anguish thou dost hide in thy heart ; speak, 
for ('Jod’s sake ! ” 

A bui-theiied sigh broke from Quentin’s breast ; ho 
covered his face with both hands, and with a voice which 
revealed emotion so i>owerlul thaS one might fi;ar his life 
would ebb away in the utterance, ho exclaimed : — 

“ Thou art pining with hunger, mother i For three 
days thou hast oaten nothing, and dost thou think .[ do 
not know of this ? Oh, I .shall most surely die, since my 
eyes behold thee thus dwindling away like a very sliadow. 
And is it for me thou art suficring'l for thy child 
alone ^ ” 

“ Is it nothing else 1 ” returned the mother, iu^ccenttf 
of confidence and joyful pride. “ Calm then thy troubled 
heart. To endure htin^ for thy sake, Quentin — for thee !** 
— God is my witnes^^at the solo coRsol&ftion ^thalr 
remains to me on earth is in Buffering somewhat for my 
own boy.” 

“ And I have arms which should be able to provide for 
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yon," cried Quentin, mournfully. I pine for woi‘k almost 
Its 1 do after eternal happiness, and yet must fain see 
my mother perishing with hunger ! O heavens ! were I 
not to wither away at the very thought, I should be 
unworthy of all mercy 1 ” 

Thc!^ outpourings had exhausted his strength, and 
his head, which had been i*aiscd in his excitement, sank 
back powerless* upon the pillow. He continued, more 
calmly: — 

" Docs there remain notliing moi'e of any value, 
mother] Nothing wherewith to purchase one loaf] " 

“ Nothing, uiy son,” returned the old dame, dejectedly; 

1 have sold everytliing.’* 

Thereupon the wretched man ■wrung his hands in 
wilder despair, as if beside himself, and exclaimed : — 

“ So thou wilt perish of hunger, and I, even on the 
brink of iny grave, must see thee sink down exhausted 
by my hedsido ] Ob, no ! By my soul, that 1 cannot 
bear ! T will got up and show thee what a son’s love for 
his mother can do, (Jive mo my clothes, and if thou dost 
not eat before two 110111*3 have gone, may Heaven itself 
punish mo ! Ah, mother ! mother ! our good Lord 
will not be wroth with me for these woi*ds of mine. I 
feel ray streugtli ; again I live ! ” 

It seemed, indeed, as if Quentin was able to stand up, 
sup|K)rted by his own ’Vitrength ; he lifted his arms like 
otic who was reivly for the heaviest labour, and his move* 
inents wore so agile and full of enei*gy, that his motlicr 
could not comprehend what had happened to her son ; 
she dared not yield herself up to the hope of a mii’acle, 
but gazed upon him with mingled doubt and astonisli- 
ment. 

(juentin had, raeanwliile, dressed himself with umisual 
• rapidity.; but, however earnestly he strove to overcome 
^'^bis wetness, it was not difficult to perceive tliat his con- 
f dition was in no way improved ; for his movements, little 
iby little, gi'evT more feeble and his breathing b 6 camo 
shoin,er, he threw himself on his mother’s neck, then 
sank down powerless upon a bench, and cried, in accents 
of despair : — 
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“ Allis, beloved mother ! I would so willingly work for 
the*', but I am not able I ** 

At the same moment the door of the little, house was 
opened, and a sist^ froiu tlui convent of the Ziokeu 
entered with a basket on her arm. 

^lother Matsys she cried, ‘‘ I have bronglli some- 
thing for our sick Quentin. — But what on earth has hap- 
pened to you, good folks 1 has some mi%forLiinc befallen 
you, that you both sit there and weep ? ” 

Neither mother nor son answered ; they had not 
as yet asked any one for assistance, for they were 
ashamed to make any one ucipiaintcd with their 
necessity. Where is the industrious workman wlio 
submits to beg for a piece of bread without some souse 
of ]Kiin ? 

The nun did not allow herself to be deceived by this 
silonco ; she placed the basket on the table, and took out 
from it a flask, then potired some choice red wine into a 
gla.ss, and liuuded it to Qiicutin, with thc.so encouraging 
words 

“ Quentin, that will strcngtlicn you, and give you new 
life! Come, drink it off !” ^ 

“ If my mother drinks,” returned Quentin, “ 1 will 
promise to pray daily for sister Ursula 1 ” 

“ Just you driuk yourself,” continued the nun ; “ I will 
pour out another glaas for your ii*>ther.” 

“ Ah I then I will pray for you twice a day ! e.xchiiuicd 
the good smith, with tears of joy in his eyes. 

When, at length, at sister Ursula’s entreaties they Lad 
both partaken of the wine, the nun held up the basket to 
Quentin, saying : — 

Oh, I Lave still more ; just look ! ” 

Scarcely had Quentin glanced into the basket, when, 
with arms raised heavenward, ho exclaimed , • • 

(food sister Ursula, you know not how muMi good 
you bring. I may venture to tell you,—* you who a]>]»eaHn 
to us an angel of ciJfiHRolation and compiukstov. Sistoiv 
sister, my mother has no^eateu anything for llireeMay.s, 
und she is perishing with hunger.” 

“ O God I is it possible cried the nun ; ** take this, 
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then, at once, pray ; hcre^^is a loa^ of fine bread and a 
good piece of meat.” 

The surprise of tlie widow was so great, that she coultl 
not even taste the bread ; but she flo longer required it 
so urgently, as the wine liad already given her new 
Kti'ongtlr. While the mm was urging them to partake of 
the food, Quentin had seized one of sister Ursula’s hands, 
without her remarking it. After a few moments, how- 
ever, she drew it away abruptly, for she had felt a glow- 
ing breath thereon. 

“ Why, Quentin,” she cried, " what are you doing ? ” 

“ Oh, forgive ino, sister,” sighed Quentin, " and be not 
angry because 1 have moisten^ your band with tears of 
gratitude, which Heaven has surely approved of.” 

The mm blushed, for Quentin’s features and his looks 
ilxcd immovably upon her exercised some invincible power 
over her ; one might have thought that Im was praying 
to her as to a saint. Sister Umda quickly tried to give the 
conversation another turn, and thus extricate herself from 
a position which was becoming painful to her ; addressing 
tlie widow, thei’eforo, she said : — 

" Ay, dame Matsys, there are many sick folks at pre- 
sent ; there aro three laid up in your neighbourhood : 
Vcven, the weaver; Bulcm, the carpenter; and Hans, 
the upholsterer. 1 bring the two former some little 
restoralivt} as often as il can ; hut Hans works for our 
convent in his bed.” 

“ What does IJans do, sister?” interrapteiT Quentin, 
hastily. 

** lie paints little engravings for us,” lutumed Ursula ; 
** and although ho Craves much to be desired, we aro not 
so exacting with him, in considemtion of his illness. 
See, hero are some that I have just fetched from his 
.hopso.” 

With these words she handed a few little pictures to 
Quentin, which ho glanced at, one after the other. 

, Sister,^’ sqid lie, at length, ''.t seems to me that 1 
could even do better than this 

“ Ah ! you are jesting, Quentin ! Hans has to work 
day by day at his carpets, an4 therefore he understands 
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the matter somewhat ; hnt youf who are simply a smith, 
— that could scarcely hi'. ! ** 

Qiientiu started ipiii*kly from his seat, and addressing 
the nun proudly, eiolaiined : “ Sister Ursula, tlu‘re is 
neither a smith, nor a w'orker in tapestiy, nor a painter, 
who can produce such a fountain as that by IQucntin 
‘Miitws in tlio Glovo-iiiarkot ! I have not worked in 
cohmrs, it is true, and perliaps may s|x»il ti few engravings 
at lirst ; but do not forget, sister, that a son who labours 
for liis mother is no ordinary woi'kinan. Perhaps my good 
angel may favour mo ; an inward voice tells mo so.” 

Well, then, Quentin, liere arc a few uncolourcd prints; 
try your powers. Your mother may hcoompany me to 
the convent of the Ziokon, and I will give her colours 
and brushes for you.” 

‘‘ Go, mother ; hasten, ])ray ! ” cried out Quentin in 
(jestasy, Thanks bo to Gi)tl that I can still work ! Oh 
for cei*tain, I shall get well if these jucturcs succeed, and 
thou shalt no longer suffer from hunger on my account* 
Go <piickly ! ” 

As soon as liis mother withdrew with the nun, he 
examined one print after another, and already determined 
beforehand on what parts he would i»aint tho vai-ioiis 
colour.^. His thoughts were so earnestly occupied in 
these matters, that the blood mounted to his head, and 
his emaciated cheeks were onc& more covered with a 
bright glow. He drew his finger backward and forward 
over the engravings, as though ho had already begun to 
paint. Poor and rudely executed wxre the prints he had 
before him : this Quentin well ]>erceivcd, for, during his 
apprenticeship ho had devoted much of his time to draw- 
ing, which is sliow'ii clearly enough by all the artistic 
works which he produced in iron. 

When liis mother retuiiied with the colours, betpok 
himself to his bed, where, in a half-sitting pOL^iirc, he 
began to paint upon a square board which he hadki 
arranged before him the old widow .was^so curioup 
as to the result of the qpdertaking, that she foHowed 
every motion of the brush with alixioiis intensity of mind. 
Although Quentin worked very slowly, he had, before 
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tlie lapse of an hour, iinisfied ofl‘ a little ])ictui*e with the 
most beautiful colours, and in the choicest tints. 

Quite enthusiastic at seeing his own work, he exclaimed ; 

Only look, mother I It has siicceeded beyond my 
expectations ; 1 shall soon got well now.” 

The ^Id dame knew nothing of the art on which she 
was called to y»ronounce; but she was pleased in her 
heart at the biiHiant colours, and stood wrapt in wonder 
before the picture. , 

“Quentin,” she cried, “sliould I take this as a specimen 
to the Ziekcii?” 

“Ay, mother, when I have painted a few more. Give 
mo buck that one, so that I may place it before me.” 

“ Dost thou mean, then, to ymiut them all alike ) ” 

“ No, mother ; but there are so many faults in the 
first whicli 1 can avoid in the othei*s.” 

The old dame was os joyful and gratified as if some 
great good-forlune had come into her possession ; nut 
precisidy becauso her Quemtiu liad painted the picture 
so bravely, for she had not the slightest opinion upon the 
subject, and fancied, besides, tliat only a few stivers 
could be expected for such work ; but she rejoiced at licr 
son's calm frame of mind, whose condition, from the 
eamostuoss he manifested for his new occupation, visibly 
improved ; nay, before the last touches were put to the 
third picture, the openYng words of his old lialf-forgotteii 
songs again broke forth. At intervals, too, tlie happy 
mother interrupted liim in his work willi a heai’ty em- 
brace ; then he would say, laughing ; — 

“ Do let me work away, mother, so that 1 may get on 
faster I” 

After he had finished the fourth, the widow urged 
Quentin so earnestly, that he at length permitted her 
JLo Jbako tjiem all to the Zieken, and dame Matsys mu as 
hard as'fdie could to the convent, which was situated at a 
Vittle distanco from the town. She knocked hastily at the 
door, and ^waited with beating 6 till it was opened. 

A ^ very old nun apyieared the little grating ; and 
when she saw it was onl^*^ one of the usual townsfolk, she 
opened it slowly, while she asked : — 
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What may Hie good damf want ? ” 

“ Is sister Ursula iu the convent i ” 

No ; sister Ursula has gone out ; come again to- 
morrow.” 

With these words slie closed the door, and made a ges- 
ture ivA tliougli she would say, “ Now, do go, so ikit I uuiy 
lock the door.” 

Dame Matsys was much dejected &t sister Ursula’s 
ahsenco, and remained standing, as it were, fast bound 
before the ct)uvent-giitc. 

“ Have you any other business? ” inquired the nun. 

Ay, sister,” said the old dame, while she drew foi^th 
the i»ictures from uiuler her cloak ; “ be so good as to 
give these little pictures to sister Ursula, and tell her 
that the smith, Quentin Alatsys, painted them.” 

Th<; nun looked at the ]>roffored objects with an expres- 
sion of mistrust ; they could not have iinprcsseil her 
favoui-nbly, for her features conveyed this fact very clearly. 

“ (lood heavens ! what horrid ]>ictnrcs the.se ai*o,” she 
cxchumcd , “ one is disgusted at the very sight of thorn ; 
on no account would I have them in my prayer-book I” 

Are they not good, sister I ” asked the anxious 
mother. 

( )h, it is a shame to pmnt such pictures ! ” was the 
discouraging re]>ly of the nun, as she quitted the window. 

With a breaking heart the •mother returned to her 
dwelling. Should she convey to Quentin the disheartening 
intolligciice. and see him sink down again into that mortal 
despair i But could she restrain her tears, had she suffi- 
cient command over her features not to allow them to 
betray the anguish which oppressed her ? 

The poor woman felt, iiicanwbilo, unusual chagrin at 
tlic steni w*ori1s of the nun, whose import she had 
wrongly interpreted. The prints which Quentin, had 
coloured represented sick men ; some of thoAi covered 
with ulcers ; and the young smith had thrown so muih 
expression into tlic^vwoe-begone £[ioes^ ai^ci proseiil^'d 
them in such natural c(A|prs, that the mm was *horror- 
struck. . 

The mother did not cqmprchcnd Ais, but fancied that^ 
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the nun was passing judghient on the whole style and 
manner of the colouring. Bcarccly had she put licr foot 
over the threshold of her house, when Quentin called 
out : — 

“ Well ! how do they find iny pictures, mother dear?” 

The distressed mother fell weeping into the arms of her 
son, and through her overpowering sorrow could not 
utter a word ; she simply stroked, in the greatest agita- 
tion, Quentin*s head, which lay nestling on her bosom. 
The more unbearable the lot of tlicso unfortunate beings 
seemed to become, the more closely did love seem to 
bind them together. If hollow sighs had not revealed 
their anguish, one might well have thought that they 
were seized with joy, for they mutually exhibited the 
warmest tokens of tenderness. A profound sense of afilic- 
tion, felt in common, taught them to find in that their 
only consolation. At length Quentin said : — 

" Mother, dearest mother, what are we to do now ? 
Deceived by every hope, abandoned by all. O God I ” 

" My child 1” cried the mother, despairingly, and 
losing all power over herself, **iny dear child, 1 have fed 
thco on this breast, have 'worked for tlieo with all my 
might when thou weri a little one. Thou hast, like a 
good son, richly repaid my love, and hast niaintaineil thy 
old mother by tlie sweat of thy brow. Well, Quentin, 
if it is even so, that wo must die, if wasting scrcngtli is 
dragging thoo down to the gmve, and hunger is driving 
me thither, there still I'emains to us a blessed conso- 
lation, a joyful assurance, — wo shall go to heaven toge- 
ther ! ” 

A long embrace followed these words, and the rapid 
breathings of these two beings, overpowered with aflflic- 
tion, were only interrupted at intervals by a voice softly 
whispering. “ Mother ! mother ! ” * 

They had already remained for a certain time quite 
with aims twined round each other’s neck, while 
their hot t^*Stwero falling, an^,,/Miey would have sate 
tlicre yet longer, had not a voyi outside their door sud- 
denlyi^rtlecHhen^ 

** Where do^'^mmith Quentin Matsys live ? ” 
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The old dame quickly drieef the tcai-u from her face, 
and was hastening to opeu the door, when it was pushed 
open, and four persons entered tiie room. 

Tlie first two were the abbess of the convent of the 
Zielicn and an ecclesiastical personage' who had accomi^a- 
nied her ; behind theso came sister Ursula witheinother 
uuu, who was cairying a large book under her arm. All 
these persons looked in astonishment <et Quentin, who 
had laid aside his brushes, and seemed to be timidly 
awaiting a severe sentence. 

The abbess, appi'oachiug him, shoured him his first pic- 
tures, and, w'ith a benevolent cxpi-cssion of countenance 
and voice, niquii-ed : “Is it you who painted those picturesi” 
Y'es, lady abbeas,” returned Quentin, with troubled 
heart ; “ but I hope, if I have not forfeited your favour, 
to arri\o at greater perfection in course of time. Forgive 
mo, noble lac^ly, for Iiaving spoiled these ; forgive me for 
my pool mother’s sake 1 *' 

“Spoiled!” eEclaimod the abbess, in w’ondermcnt; 

“ you are too modest, for 1 am come for the purpose 
of telling you that more beautiful pictures have never 
been scon than those you have painted.” 

These Avords fell like a thunderbolt on the astounded 
Qiieutiii ; adcath-like paleness overspread his countenance, 
and liis limbs shook as if some sudden convulsion hacl 
seized him. In joyful excitenidit he tenderly pressed 
his iiiother s hands, and exclaimed : — 

“ Ah, mother 1 dearest mother ! ” 

The lia[)py woman understood him ; she threw herself 
with wild impetuosity into his arms, and pressed liim to 
her breast. 

The four bystandijrs were so aiTected by this .scene that 
their eyes filled with teal's. 

“ Quentin Matsys,” said the abbeas, “will you do aoQie« 
thing for me ? ” , 

While the abbess spoke, the mother had withdrawse* 
herself from the fast of her soii« sl)p held his 

hand, however, in hers, athyremained standing neurtiim. 

Quentin answen^d Joyfully, “ ladv. 
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The abbess took the b($)k from the hands of ilio nnn, 
and showing it to the young man, asked him whether he 
wouhl ])aint for her the History of the Passion of our 
Lord winch was there represented. Quentin replied that 
he should not dare*to take upon liimself such a task, for 
fear of spoiling the valuable missal, did not the words of 
praise which the abbess and the ecclesiastic liad bestowed 
upon him give Irim courage to undeHako the task. 

As soon as he had given the abbess the ])vomiKo, she 
prepared to go away with her companions. Sister Ursula 
coming forward, whispered to Quentin : — 

“ Now go on, Quentin ; the abbess is greatly ploas(>d 
with your work, she cannot cease talking of it.” 

And, ill a softer voice, she added : — 

“ Your mother will not now want for anything ; only 
lake heart I ** 

Those last words filled Quentin with inexpressible 
happiness ; he tuimed a grateful look on sister Ursula, 
and said ; — 

“ For you, for , you will pray evermore, and my 
mother also.” 

When the abbess had retired, the hapj>y woman, turn- 
ing towards her sou, threw down two gold florins on the 
book he had to .paint, saying : — 

“ See, Quentin, what the abbess gave me for your work. 
Now we are rich, my^ child ; rich beyond measure ! I 
will go forthwith and purchase all you have wanted in 
your illuess, and you will be cured, my dear Quentin ; 
for now our suiferiug is at an end, and we shall again be 
liappy.” 

“ Did 1 not tell you that a son who labours for liis 
mother is no ordinary workman? Believe me, tlio 
anguish I had to endure at the sight of our privations 
has made a painter of me. God himself guided my liand ! *’ 

Quen^/in painted away for a considerable time at the 
„>'ook the abbess had brought. By the time he had 
finished tl^p wprk, a wonderful inry movement was already 
perceptible, and he received a.'Tberal remuneration. He 
was afterwards inj^msted wito other works of a similar 
kind, which ho okmuted to the satisfaction of all He at 
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length tired of painting sitnpfc engravings ; lie began to 
make bis own designs, and tins becoming gradually more 
and more easy to him, ho surmounted, oje long, every 
obstacle, and soon became a )>roficient in liia art. 

Ten months longer he remained sick and weakly, 
so that he could not leave the house, and thisfinterval 
he employed in treasuring up in his racmoiy all the 
hints and ideas which a powerful natift’al gciiuis, com- 
bined with an accurate ftudy of nature, suggested. When 
lie went out for the first time, pcojde already saluted him 
ovciywhcre us a renowned artist. 

He no longer wanted for money ; he removed with liis 
motlirr to a handsome dwelling, and attended to her 
wants with' the same affection as heretofore. She had 
the gratification of hearing her son called the ornament 
and glory of his native country, and yielded up her life, 
with blessed tranquillity, in his arms. 


[Til a series of traditional .stories of the Low Countries, 
it would have been \in|)ardonab1e to have passed over the 
celebrated ** Quentin IVIatsys,” though his story is better 
known than some others which we Imvo related. Tbo 
foregoing is from the pen of M. Conscience, and the fol- 
lowing is the more romantic version, given by T)c Plancy 
and others.] 
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In tlio city of Antwerp, in ^.he year of grace 1482, 
there might be seen, near the cemetery of Notre Dame, 
now the Glove-market, at a blackamith's forge, a young 
man about twenty-two ycai-s of age, who, with his father, 
carried on the trade of blacksmith and farrier. The 
appearance of this young man was gracehil and animated; 
his nobleness of mind as well as his strength of body was 
well known throng! lout Antwerp, and his bright, kind- 
ling eye indicated the presence of a vigorous mind. 
Nevertheless, he was as yet but a simple workman, whose 
only superiority above others of bis craft lay in his good 
conduct and his greater skill. 

At the time our story commences, a distinguished 
stranger came to live in the same street, in a house nearly 
opposite to that of the blacksmith. This was Peter do 
Yos, a painter full of feeling and talent, though but 
little known in tbo present day, in consequence of most 
of his works having penshed at sea, along with many 
others, which were being brought to the Netherlands by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Having been munifi- 
cently rewarded by the*liberality of Mary of Burgundy, 
be had purchased tliis elegant house, and was now come 
to take possession of it with his family, which consisted 
of his two sous, who were painters, and his only daughter, 
Caroline, a young maiden of distinguished virtue and 
‘beauty. ^ 

Wbilkt De Yos and his sons devoted themselves to the 
vasel, Caroline, accustomed to the graceful labours of the 
needle, emplo}’ed her leisure hom^s in embroidery, an art 
in whidi, like many of the Ir Jes of her time, she greatly 
excelled. She might often seen seated at the window, 
oeqnpied with her feminine labours ; at other times stand- 
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ing at the open casement watering some fovourite dowel's^ 
which she tended with aficctionate care. Her nppeamnce 
soon attracted the. atteutioji of our young blacksmith, 
whose name was Quentin Matsys. From the time he 
observed her, he became more and more pensive ; he no 
longer held his hammer with a steady hand ; ly) discon- 
tinued, all at once, the songs by which he used to divert 
himself at his labour ; and in the evening, instead of 
joining his friends at their usual games, he would remain 
in front of the workshop, gnive and thoughtful, with his 
eyes fixed on the i)aiutei s house, starting and blushing 
whenever ho saw hia fair daughter, or whenever the 
movement of a light pointed out to him her shadow. 

For a year the love which had sprung up in Quentin's 
heart burnt in secret. In vain his father, sur])rised at the 
change which had taken place in his habits, endeavoured 
to guess the cause ; in vain the young maifs friends tried 
every means to bring him back to his usual amusements; 
no one could discover his secret thoughts, excepting only 
the object of them. The mute jissiduities of Quentin 
had n<»t i*scjn)pd the notice of daioline de Vos ; she had 
read it in hi.s exptessive eyes ; she thought, too, that she 
discovered a superior mind under that rough but noblo- 
looking extonor ; she loved him without avowing it to 
hoi'sclf, or perhaps even knowing it. 

As young Matsys was coiisidcVed the first workman in 
the city of Antwerp for talent and skill, many iutportant 
works had been iutiustcd to him and his father, and they 
Lad til us become tolembly wealthy. Somewhat confident, 
then, ill the respectability of his position, and bold os 
a man is who is bent upon an honourable enterprise, 
Quentin ventured to think that he might, without pre- 
sumption, become a suitor for the band of Caroline. As 
lie was revolving these thoughts in his mind, Peter do Yos, 
who knew in what estimation the skill of hiV« opposite 
neighbour was held, came to him one day, and gave hl/n 
an order to make an iron knocker for his jdooip. Qaentixi 
was delighted at the oppMunity, and of course bcSitowed 
the utmost pains upon the irork. He made a grotesque 
figure, which he hammered and fashioned to such perfeo* 
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tion, that the old painter d^Vinced the greatest aihnimtion 
for it. 

“ Yon have,” said he, " a genius which may some day 
make you an artist.” 

Quentin hearing these words, and supposing De Vos to 
be in a good humour, resolved to profit by so hivourablo 
an opportunity. 

" I am only a workman,” said he ; “ but nevertheless, 
thanks to my father, I am in prosperous circunistanocs ; 
and if you i>loase,” added lie, in a^tonc of emotion, you 
can make me happy.” 

De Vos looked at the young man and smiled. 

" I undei-stand you,” said he ; “ you would like to see 
pay paintings and with this he took him by the hand, 
brought him to his house, and introduced him into his 
picture-gallery. Quentin, who was much agitated, did 
not venture to undeceive the old painter as to the intei*- 
pretafcion which he had put upon his words. Deaides, ho 
had been fortunate enough, on first entering the gallery, 
to find himself face to face with the fair Caroline. Both 
blushed deeply ; but Quentin, who wished to have spoken, 
became confused and cinbari'osscd, and could not utter a 
single woi*d. However, he consoled himself by saying : — 

“ How she blushed ! my affectipn is, then, returned.” 

The artist now began to point giit Ins pictures to him. 
The art of iminting, which had received a new impulse 
from the works of the brothers Van Eyck, of Hominling, 
<kc., WHS making great progress, and Peter de Vos had 
contributed mucli to its advancement. Quentin fancied 
himself in a kind of atmosphere of delights as one picture 
aflor another, in this extensive gallery, attnictcd his admi- 
ration. But that which most riveted his attention, and 
ilrow from him an exclamation of joy, was a portrait of 
Oaroline herself, painted by her father. He turned round 
Ins^inotiwly to coiu])are it with the original ; but in the 
ipean time Caroline had disappeared. 

"What ! ” BSj^d the painter, .surprised at his emotion, 
‘ you do ndl consider that my best work ? ” 

" Ah 1 ” cried Quentin, falling on his knees, and taking 
/be painter's hanc^ which he pressed to his lips, you can 
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make me tlio happiest of men ; I wouhl give all that 
I possess for that picture.” 

“ For my daughter’s portrait ?” cried Peter. “ Should 
1 sell the portrait of my child? What folly is this, 
young man I ” 

“ Alas ! ** said Quentin, making an effort to spbak, ** I 
love your daughter ; and nothing will satisfy me but that 
you give her to me for my wife.” • 

The aHist started ];/ack in amazement; then, after 
a moment’s silence, he replit'd : — 

“ So, my young friend, you are in love with my daugh- 
ter. 1 am tmly sony for you ; but I have long since 
determined that Caroliiu! shall never marry any one but 
a painter like myself.” 

“ Have pity on me,” cried the young man ; “ do not 
refuse me at once ; leave me, at least, some hope.” 

** Como, come,” rej»lied the old painter, “ this is 
foolish ; let us say no more on the subject ; ” and with 
these words old I)e Vos led back the blacksmith from 
the galh»ry, and politely sliowiiig him to the door, bode 
him good morning. ♦ 

Mutsys, as if he had awaked from a frightful di*cain, 
couhl scarcely recover his senses. Kaising his eyes to the 
house, and perceiving Caroline at a window, ho saluted 
her with a lowly and supplicatinj^ gesture, which seemed 
to say, “ Do not forget me whilst she, on her part, 
returned the salutation by a look of sorrowful disappoint- 
ment. 

Quentin did not return home, but wandered about all 
the rest of the day, tiying to collect his thoughts, and to 
form his future plans. In the evening he shut himself 
up alone in his little room, wrote a long and respectful 
letter to Caroline, in which he avowed his honourable 
attachment, promised never to love any one butcher, and 
to love her till death ; and then he unfolded liis plans, 
and asked her, if she did not at once reject him. to kef^ 
her heart for him, and to wait for him three years. 

Next morning he found^^eans to convey this letter to 
Caroline through her maid and confidante Brigitta, and 
after two days of anxious i^uspense, the heart of Qaentin 

H • . 
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wasi rejoiced by the appearance of a little packet, wliicli 
was mysteriously put into Ills bunds by a maid servant, 
'wliom he reco^^nised as the attcmlaTit of Caroline. Ilfj 
could not doubt that it came from the desii-cd fpiart' 
and as lie oy)ened it his ooiuitonar.ee became animated and 
clieeriutl It coiitHiiicd a beautiful rosaiy, and these few 
words : “ In three years : remember me in your prayers : 
I also will pray Tor y<»u.” 

This was the ludght of all C^ueii tin’s desires, and h<; 
lost no time in carryin^j out his ]>rojcct. With this vi('\v 
he unrnfHliately sought his father, and declarcMl to liiiii 
that ho felt tliat the time wiis come ior him to set' the 
world, and to visit the workshops of foreign artists, in 
tirder to yicrfect himself in his profession. Nothwith- 
Htanding the grief of so yiainful a separation, the old 
smith, knowing that it was the custom for young work- 
ineu thus to leave home for a time, in order to i*eturn 
indtli a greater amount of skill and knowledge, readily 
gave up Ilia objections. Jle furnished liis son with a 
siipyily of money, Jis Avoli as recommendations to the most 
skilful artificers in the vurion.'< citH's he was about to 
visit, and embracing and blessing him, lie sent him fortli 
ou his journey. 


A year had passed away since Quentin left Antw'erp. 
Ganiliiie still resided v. ith Jier father, and eiKleavoui-ed, 
as ihuch^ possible, to w itlidniw herself from the eyes 
and the mentions of the young men of the city. !Sho 
still, it is true, doily arranged her father s work-room ; 
but site no longer stepped towanls the window, or looked 
inio theJLdacksinitk’s shop ; or if she did, she stood with 
her cyeR liill of tears ; for lie to whom slic Avas so tenderly 
tittached WHS no longer there. Even the flowers lacked 
her neoust«mcd care. As for Quentin, in the beginning of 
his adventures — indeed durii^ the iirst year — all went ou 
well Avith him. He visited tlie cities of the Netherlands. — 
Bi*as3el8, Ghent, Bruges. «ka, )vhere^ at that period, the 
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most fanious masters of painting lived and taught. 
Although it happened that, like many of his i'oiiteiiipu* 
nirit's, he was not skilled in the sirt of writing, he yet 
found oecasioiial opportiiiiitie.s of sending kind messages 
or little pre.sc]its to hU father ; .sometimes a burgher, a 
travelling artisan, or^a merchant, whose alfairs hit him to 
Antworfs would l»o the bearer of these tokens of reniem- 
braTiec. Neither were w^ords, full of m^ani^g, forgotten 
for Brigitta, which slic^on her ]>art did not fail to convey 
to her inistivss. Among them was a small but beautiful 
jnctiiix*, with tlie initials Q. M. minutely painted in the 
corner. In tliis way it liceamo kiK»wji that Quentin had 
availed himself to the utmo.st of his opportunities, that 
ho had made incredible ])rogi*es.s in his art, and that he 
was highly valued by bis iua.sters, not onl)*^ on account of 
his lalent, but likewise for his excellent conduct. 

The period of se]»aration wore on. Quentin W’ent to 
Cologne, <*ross(jd the llliine, aml vtsited the towns, abbi»ys, 
and castles on its beautiful shores, in order to stsi all that 
W'as worthy of note ; to cojiy, any to sp(*ak with, tlie great 
masters of (b'rniany, and thus lo l»eeome more <*om])letely 
conver.sant w*ith his art. Intelligciicf^. now came seidoincr, 
and neither his father nor his mistress knew for certain 
W'hether he were ev<;n alive. Of this, however, (jarolino 
was certain, that if He .still lived he .still lor ; ami sinco 
the fame of liis works w'as sprcaa abroad, and had even 
reached the work-room of I>e Vos, who w'as highly pleased 
at the news, witho.it dreaminj^' of tlio interest wliich his 
slaughter to<ik in the success of this new artist, luipe 
W'as kept alive in th.^ f>o8oiii of Caroline, and the ])o.«Mi- 
bility of arriving at liapj^y days seemed more and more 
])rol)alflc. 

But still hers was a harassing position, and sho liod 
liiuch to sutler for her iaithfiilnesa Though^ she bad 
lived as much os possible in ivtir<nnent, still suiters camo 
forward to claim the hand of the fair and wealthy daugh- 
ter of the celebrated artist ; and when sl*e refused, and 
found fault with each, eitlw reasonably or unrc^dnably, 
and ap|>cared as if resolved to live, and die unmarried, old 
Do Vos became incensed and the patience Avith which 

X 2 • t 
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luj lut<l till tlioii OTiclurcd ^thc Liinionrs, the caprice, and 
as he called them, of his daughter, entirely for- 
sook him. Yeai*s and sickness helped to make him yet 
mor<! irritable. Kc believed himself obliged to abandon 
the comfortable idea of seeing, in his old age, his loved child 
united ^o a worthy husband ; and his former love and 
kindness gave place to a sullen humour, which made the 
<lays of the young girl pass sorrowfully enough. 

Caroline} cmdured all this in eilent patience, and held 
firm her belief in the faith of her beloved, till towards the 
conclusion of the third yeiir, when, now that so many 
iiiontlis liad olapsed sinco any intelligence had arrived 
from QiuMitin, and she thought tliat he might be dead, 
nr, according to the manner of men, have changed his 
mind during his long absence, grief, by degrees, began to 
penetrate lier soul, and, like a hidden worm, consume tlie 
beauty of her youth. 


The fourth year of Quentin’s absence had commenced, 
and several months of it had passed away, when one ilay, 
upon Master de Voss return from church, the servant in 
whose care the house^had been left told him that a 
stranger had been asking for him, and had waited for 
a short time in his study ; but finding the master did not 
return, had left, promising to come and see him at 
another time. 

• Visits like these were so common, that De Vos thought 
no more uliout it, and without replying, he went into his 
gallery. Upon the easel was standing a half-finished pic- 
ture of the Annunciation, and the artist, in passing, could 
net liel|^ standing for a moment to look at his work. In 
doing flCi, he liapjiened to cast his eye upon the hand of 
fhe Madonna, and he immediately observed a ring upon 
the fingertsvlimh he hod not painted ; he stepped Imck in 
astonishment at the extnu^nary skill with which the 
ring had been studded wim sparkling gems, and knew 
which most to be surprisc(i at, the bold attempt of 
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tlic unknown painter upon (#|>ictiire done by another, 
or the ait with which gold and jewels were here rejire- 
aented, and which furnished such a striking proof of Ids 
skill. 

He now called the servant into the room, and cxaininod 
her closely ; thci*o had been no one there, she ^\id, hut 
herself and the stranger of whom she had sjKdveii l>olbre, 
and whom she described as w'cll as she* could. Do Vos 
could not 1*00000110 the description with the a])pearane(' of 
any of his acquaintancSi in Antwerp ; the s(*rvant like- 
wise said that she had never seen tlio person htdor<». Do 
Vos then supposed he must be smne foreign master, and 
delighted himself wdUi the thought of becoming acipiinniiMl 
with one who, to judge by this little specimen uf his 
talent, could be no comiuoii artist. 

Ho immediately hastened to his daughter, and related 
to her the occurrence. He described the aj)pearurico of 
the visitor as ho had been told it by the servant, and 
invited her into his study to sen the wonderful ring itsidf. 
A ray of light had fallen upon the soul of (Jarolinc during 
her fathers description, giving rise to a vagm; altornato 
locling of joy and grief, of Jiopc and ft*ar. She also 
thought she saw upon the ring, in nearly invisible minute- 
ness. a Q and M, interwoven just :is slie had scon thorn in 
the little picture which she laid received two years before. 
She now thought she knew all ; the unknown master, his 
faith, his alfoctioii, and the delicate manner in whicli he 
had acted. All she could do w'as to wait in anxious Imt 
pleasing suspense until the stranger should r(ia]>}ioar. 

At this time a public exhibition of pictiirc.s was opened 
at Antwerp, in the summer of 148 G, and the magistrates 
had promised rich prizes to those .should 

most distinguish themselves. 

A few days before the exhibition, one beautiful and 
pleasant evening iu July, old Matsys was sitthjg in 'his 
liouse occupied with thoughts of his absent son, whe^ a 
loud knocking was heard at tlio door. ,^Vith a .soi-t of 
2>resentiment he ran to open it , w'hat was hi.s ^Icliglit 
when he saw before him hil son Quentin, i-eturned from 
his three years* absence, in all the bloom of manly health 
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and gracefuliu'ss ! lie jo}iully embraced him, and heard 
with patcriifil pride and satisfaction, the history of his 
travels, and the progress he had made in his adopted pro- 
fession. 

At the cxhibitioif, three woi'ks of an unknown artist 
were paaricularly remarked, having for their motto a little 
liammer. Tho first was an old woman playing with a 
dog, — a work of rare [jcrfcction ; the second a picture of 
St. £loi, the patron of smiths, whi^h the artist had offered 
to the cIiuitJi of Notice Dame iu Antwerp ; the third was 
the )>ortrait of Caroline do Vos, admirable for its likeness 
au<l life. 

Peter dc Vos was astonished, and soon perceived that 
these three pieces were by the same hand. He even sus- 
pected that under tlieru was hidden some gallantry of one 
of tluise who had aspired to the hand of his daughter ; 
but it wiis in vain that ho attempted to guess tho name 
of tho artist ; — none of the young painters whom he knew 
at all a]>proachcd him in excellence. 

The day of tho eolemn^ bestowal of tlie rewards given 
by the city rcvealcil the mystery. The first prize was 
given, amid general acclamations, to the unknown artist. 
The seal which hid his name w^as broken. It was 
QiTKNTiN Matsys I 

Peter do Vos ran to him, and warmly embraced him ; 
and at tlie end of a month he became the liusbaiid of the 
lovely CaruUno, who liad so long and so faithfully kept 
her heart for him. 

In 1;308, Quentin Matsys ptiinted the fomous ^‘Descent 
from tho Cross,” which is still an object of admiration in 
the museum of Antwerp. He painted many other pic- 
tures, most of which penshed, either in the tempest which 
swallowed up so many works of art, or in the lamentable 
dev^istatious which acconii)anied the religious troubles of 
the sixtoimth centuiy. 

«Quentin Matsys lived to the age of seventy-nine years; 
but long be{oro*tbat period he h^ lost his beloved Caro- 
line. Pl'oin that time he threw aside his pencils, which he 
bad only taken up on her accfltint ; and, to combine with 
^th^ . memory of bi.s wife the remembrance of the condition 
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in wliifh alie luul fu’ht .•^oen ;^ul luvcJ liiin, lu‘ resuiacil 
the hi.icksmitirs liiimmor. 

11 is hist ])(*rfonnancc was a chaiulelior of bi'ati'n iron, 
which iie olfered to tlu; churcli of Arschot, as a tliank- 
oltoriiig for the honourable sepulture wliicli hail been 
given to his beloved wife in that churcli. 

Matsys died in ainl w:us buried in the convent of 
the Capuchins at Antwerp ; hut his roAuaiii.s wen' after- 
wards reinovcd to the foot of the tower of the cathedral, 
where, on the left of tfie gr^at entrance, a tomb, with his 
bust in ivlictj v/as erected to his mcuioiy. 


— -c.e T*: 
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loi’d chamberlain ; afterwanft ho rose to he prime miiiibtev, 
and held the reins of state entirely in his hands. Ambi- 
tion, however, is never an innocent [lassiou. Compliant and 
docile in the presence of his sovereign, Jjabrosse assumed an 
insolent air with the nobles, who, on their part, submitted 
with an tfl grace to the dominion of so low-born an 
upstart. 

Three ye:\r8 thus passeil away. Time, tho great healer 
of human sorrows, closed uj> Philip’s wounds, and as he 
was still but a young man, he was advised on all sides to 
maiTy again. The nobility hop(*d that a young queen 
would at least balance Labros.se’sinlliience ; and they were 
constatitiy suggesting this and the other person :is a suit^ 
able match for him. Philip was long undecided. One 
day, however, as he sat pensively gazing on the poitrait 
of his sister Margaret, duchess of ilrabant, lie I'ecollected 
all at once the bravo Duke John, his friend, and his sister 
Mary of Bmbant, whom he luwl seen at Cumpit'^gne : he 
remembered the affection which his father, Jauus IX., 
entertained for tha> young girl, and liow ho took pk^a- 
sure in perceiving in her the marlts of a pure ami noble 
mind. Hhe had struck Philip tut wc‘ll ; but as he was then 
engaged in marriage to another, his admiration was con • 
iiued within the limits of duty and virtue. He was not 
long now in making up his mind, and ho despatched an 
ambassador privately to Binbant. Mary, whoso sister-in- 
law was constantly depicting Philip iii Iho most exalted 
colours to her, had also a favourable recollection of him ; 
and, in short, the matter was sjfioedily arranged. The 
marriage of the king of f’niucc with Mary of Bmbant 
was therefore celebrated with splendour at tho castle of 
Yincennes, in August of tho year 1274. The first two 
predictions of tho nun of Kivclle.s were thus fulfilled. 

PJiilip was henceforward less governed by bis favourite, 
Ijabroase.* Mary of Brabant was a pious and gentle prin- 
cesB^ witty without egrustidty, and sprightly without 
malice ; shejiovad and encouraged the arts, and was fond 
of cultivating flowera Tho g^ens of Yincennes were 
adorned by her care with olSinders, oi’angc-trees, tulips 
and a number of plants unknown till then in Paris. At 
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tlic castle slic divitleil her :i«\u.senieiits hetTracii music, 
])aiTitiiig, and poetry. She had brought with her the 
laitlil'ul Adcncz, who composed at that time tlie jiociu of 
Bertha, and who conlc.sbi\s in one ot‘ Ins epilogues, that 
tlie poctn is less his ilmti tliat of his good mistress, 
Mary of Brabant, and of Blauclie, a young lady , of whom 
history is silent, except under this name, but whom a 
conformity of tsistes had rendered the t inseparable com- 
panion of the queen of France. 

Philip became daily** fonder of his young queen, loving 
everything that could ]dease her — her llowers, her pic- 
tures, her minstrel Adenez. He granted everything 
that she asked, and Mary used lier inilucnco to repair the 
evils caused by Ijabrosse. She might indeed easily have 
displaced him from his high yxjst, if she had wished to 
res<jrt to intrigues ; but she confined herself to her duties 
as wife and mother, for she had now bormi a son to the 
king. Philip henceforward schemed to divide his ailbc- 
iiori between his wife, Louis d’Evreux, her first elfdd, and 
Louis of France, his first wife’s eldest son. This young 
prince, now nearly ten years 'of age,* the lioir to tho 
crown, aflbrilcd the ]iiglK'.st hopes, no h;ss from liis talents 
limn from the excellence of his disposition, lie had, 
however, one fault in the eyes of the king (arising no 
doubt from au uodefinahle instinct), that of having an 
unconquerable aversion to Labfoa^Ht;. A nother source of 
vexation to the king aruso from liis observing that liis 
prime minister seemed to show a sort of dislike for tho 
queen. Labrosso’s susjiicious mind was in fact constantly 
conjecturing that the queen would one day be his ruin, 
hccauae he knew he deserved it. Ile|K>rts were current 
also, not to be wondered at then, as to the habits of the 
queen, who occasionally employed herself in the physical 
and occult sciences, and therefore was ranked by niinda 
of a certain class as little better than a witclp It was 
even whispered that she had fascinated the heart of -her 
husband by the powers of her sorcery, and that tho 
foreign flowers cultivated by her at Vincennes ^assisted 
her in her enchantments. * ** . 

Philip laughed at these accusations ; but his favouriteV 
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mistrust of tlie queen, and €iis son’s aversion to LaLroa«o 
bad, it must be confessed, an unpleasant effect upon his 
mind ^ In other respects, however, Philip was a liapjiy 
man, until a frightful event befcl liiin, which all at once 
plunged him into the deepest anguish. One morning in 
the spring of the year 1277, scarcely an hour after he liad 
loft his eldest son, who had grown up a charming and lively 
young prince, he suddenly informed that he was dead. 
Beside himself with alarm, the king ran to the dead body, 
iinable to believe in so dreadful a blbw'. It w’as too true ; 
he found his sou dead, his features entiiely distorted, and 
with evident traces of the effects of poison : cries of horror 
were soon mingled with tears of desjiair. 

[iijurioiis reports began to be secretly circulated re- 
specting the queen, but without being at first brought to 
tho ears of Piiilip. The young prince had breakfasted 
that morning with Mary of Brabant : the remains of a 
])oisoiKms liquor were found in the cup from which he 
had drunk ; the oleander and other unknown plants had 
produced, it was said, the magical poison. 

At last, before^tho aaSembled peers, Peter Labi-osse 
formally accused Queen JVIary of having poisoned the 
king's eldest son, with the intention, no doubt, of even- 
tually procuring the death of the three other childi'eii, 
in order to jdace her own children on the throne. The 
suspicions of magic whiclF already attached to the queeu 
soon increased. Philip, who was overwhelmed with 
grief, said not a word in opposition to Labrosse’s proposal 
to placing a guard over Mary of Brabant, and the pre- 
liminary proceedings of this great, trial were commenced 
by the French peers. 

The cii'cumstances we have mentioned seemed con- 
vincing proofs. There were, besides, so few persons 
interested in committing this crime, that the judges were 
by degi*ee; brought to believe that the queen was actually 
guiU^y of it. Philip, in great peiqdexity, not daring to 
repel tho horrible imimtation, went to see the queen in 
her prisMi. ^ho mere sight of her there dispelled all his 
prejudices. She related to hsm tho three predictions of 
the nun, and pointed out to him that the third predic- 
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tion — the time of great danger — bad now an*ived. The 
luifortiinatc king quitted the j»risoiicr, j)erMiadcd^of her 
innocence ; but by the repn'sentations of Jjabrossc and 
othei*a, ho eaiue at last to believe her fiuilty also, ami im- 
posing silence on the dictates of his lieart, he permitted 
the judges to proceed. Ifowover, wlieii ho lo^'iiod that 
the qifeen was condemiied. as a murderess and a witch, to 
be burned at the stake, he would not permit this sentence 
of death to be carried into execution, until he bad con- 
sulted the far-famed tii‘guineof Nivelles, who, it was .said, 
along with the knowledge of future events, possessed also 
the gift of discovering the most hidden .secrets. He sent to 
her an embassy, consisting of learned prelates and abbots; 
but the holy woman’s only rcjdy was, — “ The judges have 
delivered an unjust verdict ; nevertheles.s, the inilividual 
who committed the crime is near and dear to the king.” 

These somcwliat vague expressions threw Philip into 
a fresh state of doubt. Some historians affirm that ho 
went himself, incognito^ to consult the pro])hcte.s.9. But 
according to most ot the chroniclers ^f the*, time, ho was 
satisfied with sending a second message, begging her to 
coino to Vinccnne.s. Hhc dismissed the messcngoi*s, ami 
promised to set out in a few days. 

Knowing tliat the life of apriiice.ss of her country was 
in danger, tln^ nun coniiiienced her journey without delsy. 
ISlie proceeded on foot, until, Aot far from CamUfia^f^sbe 
saw a young monk ]iass by, with two active steeds : the 
monk was habited in white ; ho had for companion a 
squire, and a fine greyhound followed him. Kccognising 
the Beguinc by her dress, the monk stopped, and inqiiirr^d 
whither she was going. To the court of Vincennes,” she 
refilled. “Good sister,” replied the white? monk, “ we are 
also going in that direction ; confide yourself to our care. 
Your feet will not conduct you to Vincennes so quickly 
as the fialfrey of our good squire Gaspard.” Witlioiii say- 
ing a woihI, the nun drew near the squire, got up behind 
him on the ])alfre 3 '’, and all three galloped off towards the 
capital. 

The king waited for fhe /tppearance of the Beguine 
with great impatience : she arrived at length, having^ 
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left her guides at the gat<MB of the city, and ioimediately 
asked to sjieak with the queen in her cell. On leaving 
the prison, sbo declared that Mary of Brabant was inno- 
cent, but that the guilty person could nob yet be dis- 
covered. The people had been expecting some miraculous 
inter})osition, and were highly disappointed at this simple 
T'^ply. 1 ue king now believing, with sorrow, in the».sorceiy 
and witchcraft of Iftis wife, allowed justice to take its coxirse ; 
but recommended to the nobles not to carry the sentence 
into execution until they had consiiltcd the ordeal. 

In front of the castle of Vincennes, and in the mid- 
dle of the avenue which leads to Paris, a huge funcml 
pile was erected. The judges being seated on a plat- 
form, the queen was brought forward, dressed in black, 
and a herald cried aloud, " This is Mary of Bmbaiit, 
accused of poisoning and witchcraft ; if there be any 
knight present who is desirous to defend her, and to 
engage in combat with her accuser, the lists arc open, 
ami may Oixi defend the right !” 

An unbiY)ken s^nce wfw* the only reply to this sum- 
mons, which was^nepeated thrice, from hour to hour. 
Two priests attended to oiler the. consolations of religion 
to the unhappy (piecu, abandoned by her husband, and 
even by her brother John, to whom she had written;* but 
who had sent no reply. The multitmle of bystanders 
in the deepest gloom ; even the execution 
gfcianed in pn)Bi)ect of his cioiel task, until, at the thiiri 
time of the Jierald*s summon^ before the queen was 
taken away her friend Blanche’s arms, to he carried 
to the stake— *the Beguino of Nivcllcs — ^who kept her 
eyes steadfastly fixed on the Vincennes road (which 
led to the abbey — now the hospital — of St. Anthony), 
perceived afar off a movement, which she appeaix^d to 
b€| waiting for, and turning to the platform, she cx- 
oloinfed aloud, ^*The white monk! Peers of Prance! 
bel^d DOW the judgment of God — the ordeal !” 

l^r If momenj there was a complete pause. At first, 
bounding aldhg as fleet os an arrow, the nimble grey-, 
hound came up; then th*:' squire of Oambray amved 
at full gallop, and immediately threw down an iron 








